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NLESS the unexpected happens, the British Government 
be faced within the next few days with the necessity of 
making a momentous choice. Our representatives in Geneva 
must either take the lead in setting in motion collective 
action which involves the fulfilment of the League Coven- 
ant, at the risk of a collision with a State member who is a 
teat Power; or else they will have to condone a breach of 
a Covenant so flagrant that a failure to prevent or to 
- . it will assuredly bring with it the collapse of the 
While the world is waiting to see which line the British 
overnment Is going to take, the Government is being 
om ed, from two quarters, by critics who fear that they 
a come down on the side of upholding the Covenant. 
Be Italian press it is being suggested that this show 
| ntish concern for the League of Nations is just another 
_ ple of the notorious ‘‘ British hypocrisy,’’ which is 
oe advancing “‘ British interests’ under the 
itch - public spirit. At the same time a section of the 
sh ~y is shouting to the Government that it must on 
a incur the smallest risk in order to uphold the 
oe Signor Mussolini, because, in this Italo- 
red, conflict, no important British interest is in- 
oat ee worthy about these two sets of critics is that, 
phe y are writing in Rome and Milan, or in Edin- 
he ondon, when they say “‘ British interests ’’ 
» show apm something which in our view—as we hope 
ital British ence —has little or nothing to do with one 

dg erest which is now clearly at stake. 
rclusively * critics think that the British Government is 
Uest of A gp with the effect which an Italian con- 
bute from t a -_ would have upon the security of the sea- 
os ‘ a to India, and of the water-supply from 
alians, not ¢ 8yP - The British are determined, say these 
ll under th 0 let either of these British Imperial assets 
ss € control of a foreign Great Power; and so these 
trying to thwart Italy’s legitimate attempt to 
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“BRITISH INTERESTS ” 


acquire a small colonial empire, by invoking newfangled 
principles of so-called international law and order which 
were never mentioned when the great British colonial em- 
pire was being acquired in the recent past. Simultaneously, 
the Government’s domestic critics are saying that these 
British interests in the Blue Nile and the Red Sea are not of 
such importance as to warrant a quarrel with Italy. If 
only, they say, the British Government will stand out of 
Mussolini’s sun, and keep on good terms with him, he will 
satisfy his natural ambitions at Abyssinia’s expense and 
will afterwards behave as a good neighbour towards a 
British Empire which he will no longer envy or covet when 
once he has acquired an Ethiopian empire of his own. 

For our own part, we agree with the Italian critics in be- 
lieving that the Red Sea and the Blue Nile are in the British 
Government’s mind. And we agree with the English critics 
in thinking that the British interests of this local and con- 
crete kind that are involved in the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict are not of a magnitude that would justify H.M. 
Government, by the pre-War canons of foreign policy, in 
incurring a risk of war in order to frustrate Italian ambi- 
tions. We believe that, as far as these local questions go, 
the Government is steering a sensible middle course— 
neither ignoring them altogether nor allowing them to 
assume an undue importance in the shaping of British 
policy. 

But when this has been said, we have not yet touched 
the heart of the matter. For the supreme British interest in 
the world to-day is neither to be found in waters, salt or 
fresh; nor in soils, fertile or barren. Our vital British in- 
terest to-day is the preservation, confirmation and extension 
of that reign of international law and order which all men 
of good sense have been trying to establish since the morrow 
of the Armistice of 1918. It is true that this fundamental 
interest of the British Empire happens to be the recognised 
and cherished interest of all the other States in the world— 
with the momentary exception of three whose rulers imagine 
(most mistakenly, as we believe) that their interest lies in 
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a return to an international anarchy. In this matter, the 
interest of the British Empire is, in fact, identical with the 
general interest of mankind. But it remains a fact which 
cannot be explained away, either by denouncing the 
British Government’s support of the League as a Machia- 
vellian piece of hypocrisy, or by pouring scorn on it as 
a Quixotic form of crankiness. It is a hard and crucial 
tact that British interests are bound up with the vindi- 
cation of an international rule of law; that the Empire 
and the League stand or fall together; and that the collec- 
iive system of security is the British Empire’s last, as well 
as first, line of defence. 

Some Englishmen to-day seem actually to be looking 
forward to a breakdown of the collective system with a 
kind of gleeful Schadenfreude. ‘‘ Then,’’ they tell us, 
‘‘ we shall be back in the good old pre-War world; and, 
after all, the British Empire did not do so badly for itself 
in the nineteenth century.’’ This is just about the most 
dangerous illusion in which any Englishman of this gene- 
ration could indulge. For to dream of bringing back our 
British nineteenth century is as fantastic as whistling for 
the wind. In the nineteenth century, all the Great Powers 
in the world except the United Kingdom herself were 
cooped up on the European Continent. Our more rapid 
expansion was due to the early development of our coal re- 
sources; to our command of the sea and the ubiquity of our 
merchant marine; to our abandonment of agricultural pro- 
tection, with the resulting growth of our population and 
trade; and to our almost complete financial predominance. 
In these circumstances the British Navy was more than a 
match for any conceivable anti-British naval combination. 
And, behind the impregnable rampart of this British pre- 
dominance on the seas, we acquired and consolidated an 
Empire scattered over the face of the earth which had, and 
needed, no defence except the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
fleets. This situation was tolerable for the world, because 
for the most part these territories, as well as the United 
States, were open to emigrants, and trade was free. To-day, 
this straggling, world-wide Empire is still in being, but its 
naval defences have been turned—partly by the fact that 
some of the greatest of the present Great Powers are situ- 
ated overseas, and have built themselves great navies, and 
partly by the fact that the invention of flying has welded 
the metropolitan island of the British Empire on to the 
European continent. 

A consciousness of this change for the worse in our 
dominant strategical position is one—though only one— 
Ofythe considerations that have turned us in this country 
into consistent supporters of the League from the start. 
But perhaps most of us have not even yet realised 
clearly and vividly quite how defenceless the British 
Empire will be, and how alluringly it will invite attack, 
if the collective system of security now breaks down. 
In that case, the States of the world will be reduced, 
once again, to reliance for their protection upon their 
own physical strength exclusively, without having any 
law to invoke against an aggressor, or any claim 
to demand assistance from their neighbours. If we re- 
lapse into a nineteenth-century anarchy under the strat- 
egical conditions of the twentieth century, the British 
Empire will be at the mercy of a coalition of the “‘hungry’”’ 
Powers. What could we do, for example, if Germany 
attacked the British Isles from the air while Italy closed 
the Mediterranean route by air-power and occupied the 
Nile valley by land-power (from bases in Libya and 
Abyssinia), and Japan simultaneously attacked Hong- 
kong, Malaya, New Zealand and Australia by sea? Against 
such a conspiracy, the British Empire would be helpless. 
It would simply be partitioned. And we need not think 
that we could buy our predatory neighbours off by con- 
niving at their depredations against the smaller fry (in 
imitation of the unscrupulous young lady of Smyrna who 
‘‘ seized up the cat and said ‘ Granny burn that’ ’’, when 
her grandmother threatened to burn her). For who can 

suppose that Italy’s appetite will be satisfied with Abyssinia, 
or Japan’s with Manchuria, or Germany’s with—let us 
say—Austria and Lithuania? These scraggy bits of cat's 
meat will simply whet the great carnivores’ appetites for the 
fat quarry that lies under their noses. That quarry is 
the British Empire. If we allow Italy, as we have allowed 


Japan, ‘‘ to get away with it ’’ in her lawless attack upon 
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somebody else’s property, the Italians wil] 
grateful to us than the Japanese have been. 
simply judge—and judge correctly—that the 
‘‘on the run ’’; and they will then conspire against 
with the other Powers who have already succeeded _ 
defying the law without having yet succeeded in filling th Ms 
bellies. The whole pack of them will take their ean 
and satisfying, helping of the good things of this al 
at the British Empire’s expense. 7 
If we have—as we shall have—to fight for our own jjy; 
after having allowed the League to be overthrow a 
shall certainly be defeated. And this not merely because ou; 
strategical position will be hopeless, but because we sha! 
have neither allies, nor friends nor sympathisers, |p fact 
if we carry out to the end our present economic policy o 
turning the old nineteenth-century free-trade Britis, 
colonial empire into a closed market for British industry; 
the sympathies of the world may actually be on the sid 
of the pirates, as they were on Drake’s side when he harrie 
the Spanish Main. But the British Empire will continue tp 
be the best guarantee of the world’s peace so long as it j 
broad-based on political and economic freedom, eschews ; 
dog-in-the-manger policy and makes accessible the gra 
resources which it controls for the needs of other peoples. 
The policy of salvation for the British Empire is » 
stand up boldly for the League and at the same time 
implement Article XIX of the Covenant by a pooling o 
colonial markets and sources of supply. The one absolute 
fatal policy is to show that we are afraid to risk a coll: 
sion with any other Great Power—even for the sake of our 
supreme British interest in the maintenance of international 
law and order—and at the same time to exclude al! 
foreigners from any share in those vast colonial market 
and sources of supply under the British flag. Here is th 
issue that lies before the British Government. Cavean! 
consules ne res publica aliquid detrimenti capiat. 
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TOWNS, SLUMS AND TRANSPORT 


Tue housing problem in this country is, by general cot- 
sent, that ot the slums. The private builder can safely be 
left to cater for those whose incomes allow them to choos 
their residential area, and its distance from their workplace. 
But the slums—those areas where the workers of an earlier 
age were housed near their work—these have become res: 
dential islands in all our big cities, islands about which the 
long waves of suburban villas and the outer factories extend 
in sprawling disorder. Right at the heart of our big citie 
are the warehouses, the great rail, river, and canal termini, 
the goods depots, the shopping centres, and _ the head- 
quarters of all business and administration. Mingled with 
all these there are the really bad slum areas. Beyond them, 
stretching towards the country, are the more select residet 
tial areas; and in between these and the central area theres 
a region of once-proud, now shabbily genteel, houses a? 
villas, tending towards slumdom. Farther out still, pat 
celling up the green countryside and trickling along all the 
road and rail routes, are the new residential and the new 
industrial areas, indiscriminately intertwined. — 
This growth of irradiating circles of mixed resident! 
and commercial properties has now gone on in all our big 
cities, unchecked and unplanned, for well over a century: 
Time, like an oyster, has secreted layer upon layer of nev 
buildings round a central core. The result is no peat; . 
is mere confusion. At the centre, ground-rents have Oe 
with the growth of the cities and with the growth of the 
transport problem; but these ground-rents have to be pale 
at the centre both for slum-dwellings and for business 
mises. The intense building activity of the last few years 
made up some of the leeway between the potential deman° 
for middle- and lower-middle-class housing accomm 
tion; but it has not affected the slums to any great ee 
The Government’s Housing Measures were introduce? 
meet the urgent needs of the working classes for — 
accommodation at a rent, including rates, of about : in 
per week in the provinces, and about 11s. per wee uc 
London. It looks as if the Government meant busines 
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-ertainly the latest measure may induce or compel local 

an OO to set about handling their own slum areas, 
aut ing alternative accommodation while they demolish 
roviding and raising more adequate and more beautiful 
ve nego one evil dwellings stood before. But, once a 
a view is taken, there are ancillary problems in this 
a question which need careful consideration. 
' Where do we want business, and where do we want 
yople to live, in our cities? Is it really wise to pull down 
‘entral slums on valuable sites and rebuild new blocks of 
sorkers’ flats in the same spot, even if all the inhabitants 
et a little more air and space per person? As the new 
aatellite towns begin to link up and form another band of 
densely populated districts, is it not an opportune moment 
examine whether new industries should be tempted into 
cities, or slum dwellers expelled into healthier surround- 
ings? Nobody wants de-slumming if it merely means 
expensive re-slumming a generation or two ahead. 

Ideals are one thing; their realisation another. But cer- 
winly we could do with more planning in the new resi- 
jential and industrial building which is, and is increasingly 
ikely to be, continuing in and about our big cities. Under 
he Slum Clearance Act, local authorities will be able to 
make surveys of their whole area in relation to the clearance 
sans. Some of them will doubtless find it possible to 
remove slums altogether and re-house in other districts. 
But in the big cities, and especially in London, the problem 
is aggravated by the conflicts of local powers, and the 
absence of an over-riding central housing authority. 


The first essential would seem to be an effort to plan 
the housing of each urban agglomeration as a whole. So 
long as the L.C.C., is planning for one part of London and 
a variety of other bodies for the rest; so long as Leeds and 
Bradford, Manchester and Salford, Newcastle and Gates- 
read go their own separate ways, housing can hardly avoid 
wing a muddle. But should an authority attempt to rehouse 
the sum dwellers on the sites they now occupy or should it 
move them to the outskirts of the district? If it adopts the 
irst plan, it may provide enough cubic feet of houseroom 
for each person, and overcrowding in that sense will be 
remedied. But there is overcrowding in another sense— 
‘hortage of fresh air and recreation space—wherever there 
are more than about twelve families to the acre, whether 
they are housed in two-storey or ten-storey buildings. And, 
it it adopts the second plan, it has the difficulty of trans- 
porting the workers to and from their work. There is a 
natural tendency towards the decentralised solution. The 
middle classes and some of the more well-to-do workers are 
moving out of the central areas of the cities. Between 1921 
and 1931, for instance, the population of the County of 
London actually declined by 2 per cent., while the popula- 
tion of Greater London outside the County increased by 
‘7 per cent. But this tendency has not even begun to 
relieve the pressure on the slums. Limehouse, East India 
Dock Road, all the East End, Southwark, Euston, Clerken- 
well and Finsbury, are all almost as full as ever of poor 
working people in poor housing accommodation; and new 
industries are springing up amid green fields, many of 
“hose workers come from the areas mentioned above, while 
the clerks living round the green outskirts come into the 
Cty and West End to work. 


me Government’s policy on overcrowding, as shown in 
recent Act, has a definite bias in favour of the re- 
nan of overcrowded persons in situ, by means of tall 
ocks of flats. The overcrowding subsidy is proportional 
© the cost of land, and since the cost of building is thus 
_ nearly equalised between city and country, the 
; sence of transport costs favours the city flat as against 
, . ny, cottage. There are several objections to such 
ao i It does nothing to diminish congestion, as dis- 
my rom overcrowding. Indeed, it may even increase it, 
sear bringing down the level of rents in central sites it 
sett ves one of the few existing inducements to industry to 
ine — the towns. The policy also amounts to a per- 
ba : lon and subsidisation of the high value of land which 
obj Ancor: to the existing congestion. But to all these 
a ons there is the very cogent reply that in many cases 
examn else can be done. In the East End of London, for 
vedi P.¢? the alternative is rehousing on the site with no 

"ction of congestion, or no rehousing. Is it not better, 
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say the defenders of the official policy, to have congestion 
than overcrowding and congestion? Moreover, in the special 
case of London, the distances are so great and the trans- 
port system already so overtaxed, that wholesale removal is 
hardly a practicable policy. 

These arguments may all be admitted. But it does not 
necessarily follow that other methods of tackling the 
problem should be excluded. A lesson may perhaps be 
taken from other capital cities. In Berlin, for example, 
there is a quite perceptible differentiation of functions 
between areas: a high-rented business and industrial area, 
empty by night, and a comparatively low-rented belt of 
living areas, empty of workers by day. This arrangement 
has not been planned; it has grown up by virtue of the fact 
that there is a large subsidy to Berlin transport, amounting 
to nearly £8 millions a year, and levied on the railway 
revenues of the whole country. There are cases in England 
where the application of public money to the reduction of 
the cost of transport to and from the outskirts, rather than 
to the reduction of rents at the centre, would be a much 
more economic policy. Or again, there are cases where an 
industry and its workers might be persuaded to move out 
en bloc to the country or the near-country if they could 
receive the same assistance that the State will give for re- 
housing in their present congested locations. These and 
other solutions should be tried, not in substitution for, but 
in addition to, the existing policy of flat-building. 

The housing problem is coming to be recognised as one 
of the most intractable and complex with which the 
country is faced, and he would be a hardy reformer who 
claimed to know any single remedy which would suit all 
circumstances. Unfortunately there is reason to fear that 
it is being tackled along lines that are both too narrow and 
too rigid. On the one hand, the link between housing and 
town planning, without which housing is a muddle and 
town planning a failure, is weak, if not totally absent. 
And, on the other hand, there is no recognition in the 
official policy of the need for an elastic approach to the 
problem, by which public money would be available for the 
assistance of whatever measures seem best fitted to meet 
the circumstances of particular districts. If these two 
defects could be remedied, the way would be opened for a 
very real and rapid advance in the standard of housing of 
the working class in this country—the class whose needs we, 
as a nation, have only recently begun to consider. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR QUICKSILVER 


Tue recent history of the quicksilver or mercury-producing 
industry provides an outstanding example of the disastrous 
consequences of an attempt to keep prices at an artificial 
level. In contrast to the demand for the majority of non- 
ferrous metals, the demand for quicksilver between I9QI3 
and 1929 showed only a small increase. On the other 
hand, the price of quicksilver in 1929 was treble that of the 
pre-war year. Stimulated by the sharp rise in prices 
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between 1922 and 1927, productive capacity outside the 
United States was developed out of all proportion to the 
potential demand at current prices. A disastrous collapse 
in the price in the autumn of 1928 was prevented by the 
formation, on October 1, 1928, by the Italian and Spanish 
producers of a cartel known as “‘ Mercurio Europeo.’’ By 
establishing a central selling agency, designed to limit 
supplies, the cartel was able to maintain prices at a high 
level and to postpone the day of reckoning until the middle 
of 1931. Between May, 1931, and August, 1932, however, 
the London quotation declined from {22 7s. 6d. per flask 
of 76 lbs. to £9 Ios. per flask. The stocks of the cartel had 
risen to 5,170 metric tons as early as the end of 1930, and 
the proportion of world output produced by Italy and 
Spain declined from 88 per cent. in 1927 to 57 per cent. in 
1931. The use of substitutes was stimulated during the 
penod of high prices. For example, substitutes have been 
found for mercury used in the form of fulminate in explo- 
sive caps, in the mirror industry, and in the manufacture of 
disinfectants and wireless valves. 


Since the beginning of 1934, however, there has been an 
improvement in the demand for quicksilver owing to the 
coincidence of a lower level of prices with a substantial 
recovery of productive activity in a number of consuming 
countries, especially in the manufacture of armaments. 
But although the price in London has risen to about 
{11 ros. per flask, the present price is still nearly 50 per 
cent. below the average of 1929. The development of world 
production and prices in recent years is shown in the 
following table, compiled from the statistics issued by the 
Metallgesellschaft A.G.: — 


WorRLD PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE PRICE OF QUICKSILVER 


Production (in metric tons) Average price 











| per flask of 
Italy | < United Mexic World io 
taly | pain States Mexico or. in naon 
| , i. a on 
en | 1,004 | 1246 | 688 | 166 4,026 792 
1925 1,834 1,277 | 312 39 3,565 13.17 1 
1926 | us71 | 1,594 260 45 4,002 1513 6 
1927......... | 1,996 2492 384 81 5,100 21711 
1928.........] 1,988 2195 616 85 5,074 22 6 1 
1929 ......... | 1,998 2476 | B16 83 5,583 225 2 
1930 ......... | 1,933 663 | 743 166 3,777 2115 8 
1931 Z 1,298 682 $60 251 3,487 1916 2 
1983 ........ | 1,016 816 435 253 2,763 139 7 
1933 ........ 616 677 324 154 1,985 915 0 
ee a t *532 *158 : 1015 0 
i 
3} Not yet available. + Flask of 75 lbs. prior to 1927. * Estimates. 


As quicksilver is used for numerous purposes, the im- 
provement in demand was largely due to the recovery in 
industrial production, though the armament industry has 
probably contributed substantially to the revival. The 
chemical industry alone uses between 25 and 35 per cent. 
of world consumption of quicksilver. But as the consump- 
tion of quicksilver by the chemical industry is spread over 
numerous drugs, cosmetics and other chemical products, 
changes in the production of any one of these chemicals 
exercises little influence over the total consumption of 
quicksilver. Next in importance as a consumer comes the 
explosives industry, which even in times of peace accounts 
for about 15-20 per cent. of world consumption; from 10-15 
per cent. of the world consumption is absorbed in the form 
of oxide for anti-fouling marine painting, and equal 
amounts are used (a) in the construction of electrical appa- 
ratus and (b) in the production of thermometers, baro- 
meters and other instruments. About Io per cent. of world 
consumption is employed in the manufacture of paints and 
a further 5-7 per cent. in the felt industry. As the use of 
quicksilver in boiler installations is subject to wide fluctua- 
tions, the percentage of world consumption used for that 
purpose cannot be calculated. Quicksilver has long been 
employed for the purposes enumerated above, and 
although ‘‘ Mercurio Europeo ’’ has offered prizes for the 
discovery of new uses, there have been no important 
developments in recent years. On the contrary, substitutes 
have successfully been employed for a number of purposes. 

There is a strong presumption that the armaments boom, 
and the consequent increase in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, anti-fouling marine paint and measuring instruments, 
has been an important factor in the revival of consumption 
during the past year. Thus, Germany has increased her 
imports of quicksilver from 357 metric tons in 1932 to 488 
metric tons in 1933 and 650 metric tons in 1934, compared 
with 348 metric tons purchased abroad in 1929. German 
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imports continued to increase in 1935, althouch ; 1 
consumption per month was le pe 30 toy a 
average monthly consumption in 1934 by the Metal S the 
visory Board. Similarly, the rapid increase in pe 
imports, from 139 metric tons in 1929 to 379 metric — 
1933 and 560 metric tons in 1934, can scarcely be explained 
by the industrial revival. The increase in the demand f “ 
Germany, the United Kingdom and a number of 
countries was responsible for an increase in the combined 
exports of Italy and Spain from 959 metric tons jn a 
to 2,219 metric tons in 1934. “a 

Owing to the rapid improvement in demand, w 
duction in 1934 was substantially higher than in 1933 ang 
probably exceeded 3,000 metric tons. The bulk of ry 
world’s quicksilver supply is derived from Italy, Spain 
the United States and Mexico. But although the Unites 
States possesses large deposits and is theoretically gj 
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sufficient, costs of production are relatively high. As a This 
result, she normally becomes an importer during periods; Ig a2 
low world prices despite an import duty of $19 per fax plenty- 
Thus, while the United States produced 97 per cent. of he the alt 
requirements in 1931 when prices were still high, abou celf-su 
70 per cent. of her consumption in 1933 consisted of jp. in the 
ported quicksilver. It is possible that the development of suffs, 
Russia’s deposits may in time render that country ink. head 
pendent of foreign supplies. France has been developing narke 
her deposits in Algeria, but owing to the low grade of th shrun 
ores it is improbable that she will become self-sufficient, count 
On the other hand, China may one day become an imper. seas ¢ 
tant exporter, for she possesses extensive deposits in th dairy 
provinces of Kweichow and Hunnan. indus 


With the exception of Italy, Spain, and the United State 
and possibly Russia, all the important industrialised coun- 
tries are dependent on foreign supplies. And in view of 
the importance of quicksilver as a war material and the 
increase in the production of armaments, the price of quick- 
silver is more likely to rise than to fall in the near future. 
Thus, the demands of Mars are likely to constitute the salva- 
tion of ‘‘ Mercurio Europeo.’’ It is an ill wind, indeed 
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that blows nobody any good! t 
— — . 
HUNGER AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY c 


‘‘Malthusian nightmares of an overcrowded world living 
on the brink of food scarcity need trouble us no longer 
We are entering an era of plenty. It must not, however 
be assumed that the vast improvements in the technique o 
food production which are now taking place will auto 
matically and per se reduce malnutrition throughout the 
world. Their first effect can be seen in the economic criss 
which has resulted, in certain countries at least, m # 
increase in malnutrition. , 

The problem of malnutrition is largely a social ant 
economic problem, and as such concerns politicians, 
economists, agriculturists, social workers, etc., as closely as 
it concerns the medical profession.” 


In these words two medical experts, writing in the lates 
issue of the Quarterly Bulletin* of the League of Nations 
Health Organisation, invoke our attention to certain les 
evident implications of the so-called ‘‘ over-production 
of the world’s food supplies. ae 

Since the onset, in 1928, of the economic depression 1" 
world agriculture we have slipped imperceptibly 
thinking that the demand for foodstuffs by the indus 
populations of the Western world—if not by the world a 
a whole—has become static. We have tended, without 
much critical examination, to believe that the Westen 
peoples, if not the world as a whole, needed no ae 
production of primary foodstuffs. The demand for the 
basic elements of food, we have been told, 1s practica y 
inelastic; and the trading world has virtually reached 7 
limits of the demand for those elements. Yet both in indus 
trial and primary producing countries there are ae 7 
unemployed who exist very near, if not actually below, 
a level of subsistence where definite malnutrition results. : 

The two doctors whose words we quote above - 
summarised the available data in the leading count 
Fee 


* “ Nutrition and Public Health,” by Et. Burnet and >. 
Aykroyd: League of Nations; Quarterly Bulletin of the lest 
Organisation: Vol. IV, No. 2, June 1935. Allen and 
2s. 6d. net. 
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ion, composition of diets, malnutrition, relation 
hetween diet and growth in children, diet and immunity 
from disease, etc. They review all the evidence. And 
ater all this, these experts in nutrition are compelled to 
‘clude that ‘‘in all countries the great mass of the 
. ylation, mainly because of ignorance and poverty, do 
Pr reach the simple standard of dietary excellence 
gemanded by modern nutritional science.’ More than 
that, the nutritional requirements which they themselves 
sre disposed to consider ‘‘ adequate ’’ are, in comparison 
«ith those proposed by other well-known authorities, in- 
Juding the Advisory Committee on Nutrition of our own 
\inistry of Health, most conservative. Yet these two 
aperts are driven to the conclusion that the amount of 
‘ood which the world at present produces is ‘‘ enormously 
iss than the amount required ’’ adequately to nourish its 
eoples. 
This startling conclusion—when all primary producers 
ye almost prepared to hang themselves in expectation of 
slenty—prompts reflections of a kind calculated to disturb 
the almost invulnerable equanimity of the most hardened 
glf-sufficiency-mongers. Since the war, technical progress 
in the production of primary products, especially food- 
cuffs, in the ‘‘ wide, open spaces ’’ overseas has careered 
head. Costs of production per unit have fallen. But the 
markets for the greatly increased overseas production have 
shrunk, because, at the same time, highly industrialised 
countries of the West which normally absorbed this over- 
sas output decided to raise their own wheat, sugar, meat, 
dairy produce and fruit. They said that they found their 
industrial labour and equipment for exports to the over- 
sas countries was no longer required. And so the half of 
the globe which was equipped to produce the primary 
needs of the other half had set about constructing its own 
industries behind high tariffs; and the other half of the 
world, which was equipped to produce the industrial needs 
of the first half, set about planting its unwanted millions 
on land which was very expensive to cultivate, and there- 
tore required the protection of equally high tariffs. 
In the event, of course, technical progress had gone 
shead so fast in both industry and agriculture that both 
ualves of the world were left with great surpluses of un- 
employed labour. This labour could have been absorbed 
‘n both industrial and extractive countries, if only both 
had agreed to specialise on the production for which they 
were best adapted, to exchange its products for the 
‘pecialised products of the other half of the globe, and so 
‘o expand both kinds of production as to swell the total 
volume of the world’s material welfare. As it is, “ primary”’ 
‘ountries are desperately turning for their salvation to a 
not-house kind of industry, and industrial countries are 
‘uning equally desperately to a hot-house kind of agri- 
‘uture. Now the nutrition experts come forward and say : 
The majority of the world’s peoples are undernourished. 
Produce more food! ’’ 
= is no technical difficulty which prevents all countries 
om producing more food. Heaven knows the Govern- 
ments of Western industrialised countries have strained 
a herve and everyone’s pockets in their endeavours to 
— more of their own food. But do they stop to con- 
ws € relative cost of this home-produced food—relative, 
Z ey 2 the cost of production of all the manufactures 
a - the greater proportion of their populations is 
77 . They do not. Nor do they consider the cost 
iia ome-produced food relative to the cost of the 
vm Tinga often better—quality of food raised over- 
“wa fs or do they consider that higher prices for food 
ess demand for the other things produced by other 
the ae Moreover, they barely give a thought to 
co ne exports or “* services,’’ which are equiva- 
eae oned in labour-time and wages, to so many 
the a of agricultural imports. And, conversely, 
sel a of the overseas countries do not think 
checked f a progress of their national real income is 
developm 7 : ee diversion of their resources to the 
ot wonder a . omestic industries. It is scarcely a matter 
® peines h : parties in this economic Caucus-race find 
words of a y commensurate with the effort—if, in the 
simple stan a — their peoples ‘‘ do not reach the 
Nutritional sci “sn 7 etary excellence demanded by modern 
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Finally, may we not legitimately supplement this con- 
clusion of the nutritional experts with one of even wider 


application? May we not remark that, if there is ‘‘ enor- 
mously less ’’ food being produced in, and for, the world 
than is really needed, there is ‘‘ enormously less,’’ also, of 
all those material appurtenances and benefits of Western 
culture and civilisation which are still denied to the 
majority of the world’s inhabitants? May we not look fora 
resolution of this paradox? 

Perhaps, this hope is not altogether vain, despite the 
extent to which the eggs of the world’s economic system 
have by now been scrambled. Economists everywhere are 
pointing out the need, first, for diversification of production; 
and then for standardisation and mass production. This 
suggests that much more of many more varieties of pro- 
ducts, agricultural and industrial, could be profitably pro- 
duced, if only they were capable of being exchanged. It 
does not seem beyond the bounds of possibility that even 
the most hard-boiled economic nationalists, both in 
primary-producing and industrial countries, will very soon 
realise the rigid limits which such economic nationalism 
sets to the expansion of the world’s productive processes 
and to the progress of each country’s national real income. 
Already the world’s shippers and traders are beginning to 
cry out, in many lands, against the dead hand of the 
State, with its trade barriers, which darken counsel, obstruct 
knowledge and hinder commerce. There are, grievously, 
‘* special areas ’’ in the world as a whole, as depressed as 
in this country. There are agrarian populations going 
short of the cheap amenities of an industrial civilisation; 
and there are industrial populations suffering malnutrition 
only a stone’s throw, as it were, from those who are being 
paid not to produce foodstuffs. It may not be so very 
long before the voice of the people in the world’s “* special 
areas ’’ is vehemently raised, in unison with those of the 
traders and shippers, to demand the unshackling of those 
economic chains which prevent the progress of their 
material welfare, and which may soon prove to be all they 
have to lose. 





THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal has assumed great importance in the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute ; and it must assume much greater importance 
if Italy makes war on Ethiopia. We therefore give below an 
outline of the principal provisions which regulate the international 
status of the Canal, and a summary of the chief points vaised by 
the suggestion that the Canal should be closed to the vessels of a 
Covenant-breaking State. This summary is based on two 
important monographs published in the last few days. The first 
is the Memorandum (Vol. VI, No. 3) in the Geneva Special 
Studies series on “ The Suez Canal and League Sanctions,” by 
Dr, Raymond Buell, published by the Geneva Research Centre. 
The second is the current issue of the Bulletin of International 
News, Vol. XII, No. 3, containing an article on ‘ The Inter- 
national Status of the Suez Canal,” published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London. 
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COMPANY AND ITS POWERS 


In 1856 the Viceroy of Egypt granted a 99-year concession 
from the date of the completion of the Canal to the Société 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, organised by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. The Company is an Egyptian corporation with 
its head office (Siége Social) in Paris, and it is subject to 
Egyptian and French law. The Company is governed by 
32 directors, of whom 21 are French, 1o British (including 
three appointed by H.M. Government) and one Dutch. Of 
the total of 800,000 shares issued, 353,204 (just over 44 per 
cent.) are in British hands. This is largely the result of the 
purchase by the British Government in 1875 of all the Egyptian 
Government’s initial allotment of shares under the concession, 
namely, 176,602 shares. This British holding is the largest 
block of shares, the balance being held by many private 
investors, mostly French. 


The Company has no political rights; the Canal is part of 
Egyptian territory; and in 1866 the Company recognised the 
Egyptian Government’s right to police the Canal and to 
defend it, provided the measures did not interfere with free 
navigation. By Arts. 14-15 of the 1856 Concession, the 
Company was obliged to keep open the Canal as a “ neutral ”’ 
passage to any merchant ship. The 1856 Concession, however, 
was only an agreement between Egypt and the Company. 
Any other State at war with the Ottoman Empire could have 
attacked the Canal. For many years there were proposals by 
various Governments internationally to guarantee the Canal’s 
freedom. In 1882, during Arabi Pasha’s revolt, the British 
tried to secure collective intervention to support the Egyptian 
Government. France hesitated; finally, in 1882, British 
forces were landed and sent through the Canal against Arabi; 
and the Canal was closed for several days. 


Tue 1888 CONVENTION 


Eventually, in the Convention of Constantinople, on 
October 29, 1888, Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey declared 
(Art. I) :-— 


The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in 
time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or 
of war, without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in any 
way to interfere with the free use of theCanal, in time of war and 
in time of peace. 

The Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right 
of blockade. 


Also, by Art. IV, the Canal “‘ remaining open in time of 
war as a free passage, even to ships of war of belligerents,”’ 
the H.C.P. agree that “ no right of war ”’ or “ act of hostility "’ 
shall be committed within the Canal and a radius of three 
miles from the ports of access, even though the Ottoman 
Empire should be one of the belligerents. Finally, the Conven- 
tion of 1888 provided that the guarantees of free navigation 
through the Canal should be supervised by the Agents of the 
Signatory Powers in Egypt; that the Canal should be defended 
first of all by Egypt; that if Egypt had not the necessary 
means, she could appeal to Turkey, who “ shall, if necessary, 
concert with them (the H.C.P.) on the subject.”’ 


Britain, however, made a general reservation relating to 
the sections providing for international supervision “in so far 
as they would not be compatible with the present transitory and 
exceptional condition now found in Egypt” and they would 
interfere with British interests there. 


Since then, the right of American and Spanish warships to 
use the Canal has been granted in principle. In 1904-5 
Russian warships were allowed by Britain to use the Canal 
on their way to fight Britain’s ally, Japan; and Italian warships 
used it in the Italo-Turkish war of 1911, though Egypt was 
then still nominally part of Turkey. 


THE War AND Post-War PosITIONs 


On August 15, 1914, the Egyptian Government issued a 
proclamation authorising British military forces to exercise 
any rights of war in Egyptian ports and territories. The 
Officer Commanding the British troops issued an order prohi- 
biting any enemy vessel from entering the Canal. Not till 
November 5, 1914, did war break out between Turkey—still 
nominally suzerain over Egypt—and Britain, who was occu- 
pying Egypt. In December, 1914, “in view of the state of 
war arising out of the action of Turkey,” Britain proclaimed 
a protectorate over Egypt. The Canal was fortified and 
defended, and the British naval forces exercised the right of 
search within three miles from the Canal, on the ground that 
ships using the Canal might carry materials likely to damage it. 
Contraband so discovered could be freely taken through the 
Canal, but it was promptly seized by British ships outside 
the three-mile limit. 
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Whatever differences of opinion existed Over th 
Egypt and Britain so to vary the provisions of ns 
Convention during the war, the post-war ete © 1883 
recognised that the 1888 Convention, as signed by G seating 
Turkey, Austria and Hungary, was still in force - the Pre! 
Powers transferred to Britain the special powers cael The 
the Sultan by the 1888 Convention ; and the treaties et oa h 
the British protectorate over Egypt. Turkey beue a a? 
the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923, only renounced “ ai). 
and title whatsoever over or respecting the territories al pignor 
outside'the frontiers ’’ laid down in that Treaty. Any onal in W 
arising from the recognition of Britain’s protectorate. ~_ was SU 
Egypt were to be settled by “ agreements to be ainsi the Ita 
subsequently in a manner to be determined later between th ps al 
Powers concerned.”” The problem is thus whether Britaiy Italy's 
and Egypt alone are the Powers concerned, or all the Signato ovadll 
of the 1888 Convention. "7 a deck 


The British Government in 1922 terminated the Egyptian ath T 


Aus 


Tights of 


protectorate and proclaimed Egypt “ an independent sovereign the dec 
State,’’ reserving, however, to the absolute discretion of the Moreo 


British Government (a) the security of British Imperial nsiste 
communications in Egypt, (6) the defence of Egypt against © NON 
all foreign interference or aggression, direct or indire¢ : 
(c) protection of foreign interests in Egypt and Minorities Lagu 
and (d) the Sudan. These reservations were not accepted by of the 
the Egyptian Government; but it is clear that they cover th monst 
protection of the Suez Canal by Britain. pefan 


Thus, Egypt is territorially sovereign over the Canal: yt what 
she is neither a Party to the 1888 Convention regulating trai ab 


in the Canal, nor a Member of the League of Nations. Ani plot 
Britain has reserved, explicitly in 1922 and implicitly tons 
many occasions since then, a right to defend the Canal which expel 
was accorded after the war in the recognition of the British meas 
protectorate over Egypt. Egypt, on the other hand, since her But 
sovereignty was proclaimed, has never specifically conceded Lag 


this British claim. disp 


‘i : with 

THE COVENANT AND THE 1888 CONVENTION Italy 

Does the League Covenant supersede the 1888 Conventun the | 
whenever there are inconsistencies between them’ By cred 


Art. XX of the Covenant, League Members agree that a! 
obligations or understandings between them which are incon- 
sistent with the Covenant’s terms are abrogated ; and Members 
have the duty imposed on them under Art. XX to tak 
immediate steps to release themselves from pre-existing 
obligations inconsistent with the Covenant’s terms. 4 
imposing array of international lawyers support the view that 
the Covenant’s terms must prevail where inconsistencies ans 
as arise they might if the inauguration of ‘‘ Sanctions ” under 
Art. XVI of the Covenant demanded the closing of the Sue: 
Canal to a defined aggressor, in contravention of the term 
of the 1888 Convention. Moreover, all signatories 0! the 
1888 Convention are Members of the League. And to paras 
the execution of ‘sanctions’? by upholding a_precedity 
Convention between these Members, which is repugnant © 
the Covenant’s provisions, would be to stultify the very aim 
and objectives of the League. 


On the other hand, Italy might challenge the closing “ 
the Canal before the Permanent Court of International Juste: 
This would probably involve the adjudication by that bods 
of the precise legal relations between Britain and yp 
yet Britain in 1922 reserved her right to regard her relations 
with Egypt as not open to question by any foreign Power 


Is CLosING THE CANAL NECESSARY ?” 


The Bulletin of International News sums up the practice 
as opposed to the legal, problem of the closing of the Ga 
in these terms: Closing the Canal involves the abilit) . 
enforce closure. Since closure would presumably be decree: 
as a League “sanction” against the declared aggress0!, . 
enforce this sanction involves being prepared for war 0 7 
Red Sea or Mediterranean. But any Power or Powers, chatg* 
with the execution of such a “ sanction ” as the closure © 
the Canal, could effect its, or their, objective just as - 
by a naval cordon round the entrances to the Canal, — 
the three-mile limit; for such Power or Powers must i 
any case envisage naval action to effect closure of the a 
‘It becomes therefore a question of preventing en 
rather than prohibiting transit.” The purely legal prov’ 
in all probability would never arise. 


In any case, it is for the League Council to decide who } 
an aggressor, and what kind of “ sanctions " are to be —- 
to restrain aggression. If the Members of the “> 
Council were determined to impose such “ sane .- 
would close the Suez Canal to the aggressor, they coul tions, 
more effectively, without the danger of legal ayer 
and probably at no greater cost, by inaugurating 4" ts 
of the entrances to the Canal outside the three-mile lim! 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Duce Convokes his Cabinet.—On Wednesday, the 
ch and Italian Cabinets met to discuss their policies 
“ League Council’s meeting in Geneva next week. 
: or Mussolini’s decision to convoke the Italian Cabinet 
Pe which he himself holds a majority of the portfolios— 
yas sudden. The Cabinet met at Bolzano in the course of 
ne Italian manoeuvres, in which 500,000 troops, as well 
aircraft and mechanised units, have been demonstrating 
Iuly’s ability to hold her Northern frontiers against an 
vading army. The Italian Cabinet have decided to make 
, declaration at Geneva next week defining Italy’s position 
ith regard to the Ethiopian problem; and to accompany 
edeclaration with ‘‘proofs’’ of Italy’s claims on Ethiopia. 
Moreover, it is reported that Italy—who, it will be recalled, 
sisted in 1923 on Ethiopia’s fitness to enter the League— 
s now to demand the expulsion of Ethiopia from the 
Lague. If she does, we cannot imagine that any member 
of the League Council will be found to acquiesce in so 
monstrous an attempt to deprive Ethiopia, for Italy’s 
nefarious purposes, of her rights to League protection, 
whatever that protection may amount to. The Italian 
(abinet’s communiqué also reiterates, though in more 
diplomatic terms, Signor Mussolini’s statement that “* sanc- 
tions mean war ’’; and it declares that the Italian military 
experts have already taken ‘‘ the necessary decisions and 
measures to deal with ’’ sanctions of a warlike nature. 
But the communiqué tempers these admonitions to the 
league Council with an express declaration that, in her 
dispute with Ethiopia, Italy has and desires no quarrel 
with Britain. Some idea of the economic pressure upon 
Italy’s inconsiderable resources can also be gauged from 
the Cabinet’s decision to compel the cession of all foreign 
credits held by Italians to the authorities, and the ex- 
change of all foreign securities held by Italians for nine- 
year 5 per cent. Italian Treasury Bonds. Italy’s needs of 
“necessary imports ’’ are evidently increasing at such a 
fate as to necessitate the imposition of a complete State 
monopoly over the foreign assets of all Italians. 


* * * 


France and the League.—M. Laval has decided to take 
avery strong team to Geneva next week; and the French 
Cabinet, which also met on Wednesday, agreed to its com- 
position. There will be, besides M. Laval himself, M. 
Herriot, and M. Paul-Boncour—both former Prime Minis- 
tersand Foreign Ministers of France, and both staunch sup- 
porters of the Covenant and of that system of collective 
‘curity which constitutes the very heart of the Covenant. 
But what instructions did the French Cabinet give to this 
‘king triumvirate of French delegates to a Council 
meeting which will almost certainly prove as decisive for 
the future of the League, as for that of Europe and of 
France herself? As we go to press the air is thick with 
misty conjecture. The French Cabinet are variously re- 
Ported as opposed to measures which involve ‘‘ extension 
ofthe Italo-Ethiopian dispute ’’; as opposed, therefore, to 
‘lective “ sanctions "; and doubtful about the British 
bovernment’s will to stand as firmly against all future 
infractions of international obligations as they do against 
= threatened Italian aggression upon Ethiopia. This last 
Sa clear reminder of the French discomfiture at H.M. 
en S conclusion of the recent Anglo-German 
tsed coat, which plainly, though unilaterally, recog- 
sler th ig breach in the Versailles Treaty—and this so soon 
comm, . Anglo-French agreement of last February on a 
a line of action over proposals for European 
) nye If this latter report is true, France has put her 
namely. th the old weakness in British foreign policy: 
im ie the British hesitancy to underwrite a comprehen- 
much ee collective security system. Now, however, a 
* ier vital issue is at stake. F or France has to decide 
anchor . : will let the League, which has been the sheet- 
wn er post-war security, go overboard, and risk the 
i o of the British from an ineffective League—indeed, 
than py and Continental politics altogether. More 
days an qd is it becoming plain that events in the next few 
in future in ate must decide whether Europe is to develop 
an anar = a setting of international law and order, or in 

‘hy of frenzied alliances. 


Congress Adjourns.—The Congressional _ session 
—one of the longest and most eventful of recent years— 
has at last come to an end. It expired in some confusion 
at midnight on Monday of this week. Most of the conten- 
tious Bills, which have been disputed between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, were re-written in final 
compromise form by the end of last week, and it had been 
intended to adjourn on Saturday. As is usual, the last- 
minute compromises, reached in private conference and 
rushed to enactment without public discussion, are difficult 
to ascertain. On the public utility holding company 
measure, however, which was the chief bone of contention 
between the two Houses, the Senate and the President seem 
to have obtained the better half of the bargain. The 
famous ‘‘ death sentence ’’ clause has passed into law with 
only minor amendments. Each integrated public utility 
system is to be allowed one holding company and one sub- 
holding company and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is empowered to make discretionary exceptions. In 
other words, the onus of proof that they have a right to 
survive is laid upon the companies. At the last minute, 
adjournment was delayed, first by the dispute whether 
neutrality legislation should be mandatory or discretionary 
—the Senate, with its mandatory version, winning—and 
secondly by the dislike of the Senators from cotton States 
for the Administration’s newly-announced cotton policy, to 
which reference is made in a Note on page 414. All these 
obstacles were finally surmounted and all that remained 
was for the Senate to pass the Bill appropriating money to 
administer some of the Acts which have become law in the 
last few weeks. This was the opportunity taken by Senator 
Huey Long to “‘ filibuster ’’ for five hours in favour of 
higher loans for cotton farmers. He did not gain his point, 
but he succeeded in ‘‘ talking out ’’ the appropriation Bill. 
The session which has thus ended has been most fruitful 
of large and important New Deal laws. The Social Security 
Act, which sets up a system of old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, the gigantic Work Relief Act, the 
Banking and Public Utility Acts—these alone would be an 
excellent record for a single session, but they are merely the 
leaders in a long list of Acts, which the American public 
will now have leisure to digest. What political mood wil! 
result from the digestion is the question of the hour. The 
President’s influence over Congress, which appeared to 
have been seriously weakened some months ago, was 
strongly re-established in the closing days of the session. 
Whether his hold over the country is also as strong as ever, 
will perhaps emerge from the tour which he is now to begin. 


* * * 


Mr Churchill’s Gesture.—The split in the Conserva- 
tive Party is apparently to disappear, or at any rate to 
become submerged. Mr Winston Churchill, who for the 
last four years has been leading a Right-wing revolt 
against the Government’s India policy, announces this 
week that the feud is now to end. In a letter to the chair- 
man of the West Essex Unionist Association, Mr Churchill 
proclaims that he and his supporters have ‘‘ done our best 
and done our duty. We can do no more.’’ He goes on 
to quote words used by Lord Salisbury after the successful 
passing of the Reform Act in 1867 in face of Conservative 
opposition : — 

It is the duty of every Englishman (Lord Salisbury said), 
and of every political party, to accept a political defeat 
cordially and to lend their best endeavours to secure the 
success, or to neutralise the evil, of the principles to which 
they have been forced to succumb. . As far, therefore, 
as our Liberal adversaries are concerned, we shall dismiss 
the long controversy with the expression of our earnest 
hope that their sanguine confidence may prove in the results 
to have been wiser than our fears. 

The quotation is perhaps even more pointed than Mr 
Churchill intended; for even he would presumably not 
advocate to-day the repeal of the Reform Act of 1867. 
His letter as a whole breathes a spirit of personal concilia- 
tion and constitutional propriety which both his political 
friends and opponents will recognise and respect. It also 
declares his intention ‘‘ to labour for a sane and stable 
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Parliament at the forthcoming General Election,’’ ‘‘ to 
provide for the defence and safety of the country and the 
itmpire,’” and ‘* to play our part with other nations in 
maintaining the peace of the world.’’ This declaration 
will probably be interpreted as implying the decision of 
Mr Churchill and his supporters to join ranks with the 
official Conservative Party in face of the common enemy 
at the General Election, but to remain, nevertheless, as a 
‘“ ginger ’’ group within the Party councils. Whether the 
ginger is to be applied in the direction of establishing an 
isolated and heavily armed British Empire, or of honour- 
ing our obligations to the League, Mr Churchill’s words 
do not make altogether clear. His letter will do some- 
thing, however, to confound those cynics who have been 
inclined to regard his Indian campaign as mainly inspired 
by personal motives. The political split in the Conserva- 
tive Party is now apparently at an end; and Mr Churchill 
accepts defeat. Are we to infer that whatever personal 


differences may have existed up till now have also been 
conjured away? 


Washington and Moscow.—Last Sunday the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Moscow presented to the Soviet 
Government a note of protest which seems likely to force 
to an issue the vexed question of the relations between 
those two organs of the Russian Communist Party: the 
Soviet Government and the Third International. The 
Third, or Communist, International (‘‘ Comintern ’’) has 
just been holding a congress in the capital of the only 
country in the world where it can enjoy the hospitality 
of a Government of its own colour. The proceedings of 
this Congress have supplied the American Government 
with evidence, out of the Third International’s own 
mouth, that this propaganda organisation has been carry- 
ing on, from its base of operations in Soviet territory, a 
subversive campaign in the United States at dates subse- 
quent to November 16, 1933. On that date, M. Litvinov 
promised President Roosevelt, in writing, not to permit 
the formation or residence on Soviet territory of any 
organisation or group which has subversive activities in 
the United States on its agenda. Thus the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds itself to-day in the same embarrassing position 
vis-a-vis the American Government in which it found 
itself vis-a-vis the British Government eleven years ago, 
after the publication of ‘‘ the Zinoviev Letter.’’ On that 
occasion, the Russian Communist Party—which was, and 
is, the common master of the Third International and the 
Soviet Government—preferred to jeopardise the then 
recently re-established relations between the Soviet 
Government and the British Government, rather than 
clip the Third International’s wings. During the inter- 
vening eleven years the whole situation has changed pro- 
foundly from the Russian Communist Party’s point of 
view. In 1924 the Soviet Union was in no serious danger 
of being attacked by force of arms, while the propaganda 
of the Third International then had a fair prospect of 
capturing Germany and thereby winning a base of opera- 
tions in Europe. To-day the Soviet Union feels itself in 
serious danger of being attacked by Germany and Japan. 

It therefore needs to make friends with the non-Fascist 

Mammon of unrighteousness—particularly the United 

States, whose diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Govern- 

ment was accorded in exchange for M. Litvinov’s since 

violated pledge. True, in their reply to Washington, the 

Soviet Government still employ the old, old excuse that they 

are not the masters of the Comintern. But to-day the 

Russian Communist apostles of the world revolution are in 

the wilderness—Zinoviev in Siberia, Trotsky in bourgeois 

Europe—while the Soviet Union is under the rule of a man 

whose slogan is *‘ Socialism in a single country.’’ To-day 

the Soviet Union is the basket in which the Russian Com- 
munists have all their eggs, while the Third International 
has become a useless impediment. The recent meeting of 
the Third International was convened only reluctantly 
after repeated postponements. Now that it has got the 

Soviet Government into the trouble which they feared, its 

juture seems anything but assured. 
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Social Credit in Alberta—Mr Aberh 
Credit ’’ champion, whose origin and p 
described in the Economist of June 2oth, h 
ing victory in the Alberta elections. 
Government immediately, and Major C. H. Doy 
father of Social Credit, is apparently Setting — ™ 
Canada to advise him. Mr Aberhart’s Principal pro : 
is the free payment of $25 a month to every adult chine 
of Alberta. The payment is intended to be a perman. 
subsidy to consumers’ purchasing power, designed a 
ploit the potential productive capacity of the Peesie 7 
How is this “ social dividend’ to be financed? \, 
Aberhart’s pronouncements do not appear to have bo 
very clear on this point. According to some reports by: 
proposes to raise the money by a kind of turnover tay ,. 
retail trade. This plan would amount to nothing te: 
than an eccentric, burdensome and apparently Point 

form of redistributive taxation. Secondly be 
might attempt to raise loans within the structure of the 
existing banking system. But there would obviously be 
a limit to such loans; and the practical effect of a poli 
of this kind would be merely to increase the deficit anj 
the indebtedness of the Province. In any case, as Major 
Douglas has already indicated in his official criticism ¢ 
Mr Aberhart’s proposals, neither of these expedients wou; 
be genuine ‘‘ Social Credit.’’ The essence of that doctri: 
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is the financing of free consumers’ credits by a steady ‘nited 
and permanent creation of new money. But how is \; prtificl 


Aberhart, as Prime Minister of Alberta, to create new 
money without transgressing the limits set by Canadian 
banking law? He cannot found a Government bank and 
issue an unlimited amount of notes. For the Bank Act of 
June, 1934, provides that from the day on which the Bank 
of Canada commenced business the maximum of notes issued 
by a chartered bank should not exceed ‘‘the amount of the 
unimpaired paid-up capital of the bank ’’ on that day; and 
that subsequently the maximum should be progressively t- 
duced. The only other possibility before Mr Aberhart would 
presumably be to found a Government bank and issue ur- 
limited credit irrespective of cash reserves. He has already 
spoken of using the ‘‘real resources’’ of the Province as2 
‘basis for credit.’’ Such credit would not be convertible 
into cash and would only be usable within Alberta if its at- 
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zens chose to accept it. If they did so accept it, however 
and it was expanded indefinitely, it would eventually 
dwindle in value in terms both of commodities and of the 
Canadian dollar. In any case, there are further legs 
obstacles to any such scheme. The Bank Act of June 
1934, provides that a ‘‘ bank cannot issue notes oF com: 
mence the business of banking until it has obtained from 
the Treasury Board a certificate permitting it to do s. 
Mr Aberhart cannot set up a new bank, therefore, without 
the Treasury’s permission. But even if he obtained pe 
mission, the amount of credit which the bank could ist: 
would be severely limited. For the Bank of Canada Ac 
provides (clause 27) :— 
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Every chartered bank shall . . . maintain a reserve ot 
not less than 5 per cent. of its deposit liabilities with 
Canada and such reserve shall consist of a deposit with the 
Bank (of Canada) and of notes of the Bank held by su 
bank. 


Unless, therefore, Mr Aberhart can devise some form 0 
tax certificate or 1.0.U. which will be accepted as current) 
by the citizens of Alberta, but not regarded as such by the 
Dominion lawyers, it does not seem likely that any gen” 
Social Credit scheme will be attempted in that Province. 


® * * 


sth 
— And the Coming Federal Elections.—Faced E 
this constitutional cul-de-sac, Mr Aberhart is appare? ach 
organise a campaign in the Federal general elections ¥ z 
are to be held on October 14th. Up till recently 4 *. 
sounding defeat for Mr Bennett has seemed certaim, a 
a resounding victory for the Liberals almost equally tered 
tain. Not long ago, however, Mr H. H. Stevens et 
the field with his new Reconstruction Party. This ™ wk 
vention, on the face of it, seemed more likely a 
the C. C. F. (farmer-labour) Party, and possib y as's 
Liberals, rather than the Conservatives; for Mr a ole 
policy is one of radical social reform. But on the 
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evens did 
al : ae oe election result. 
> ihe lists. There was at one time talk of an alliance 
se Mr Aberhart and Mr Stevens; but this was never 
1 “pable since Mr Aberhart stands for permanent inflation 
or i Mr Stevens for nothing more than orthodox credit ex- 
al sion to cure depression. Disunited, the two parties seem 
‘1 ME... unlikely to effect the result of the elections substan- 
nt ali And even if they had been able to unite, they would 
‘- obably have achieved little. For party allegiances and 
é ty alignments are very strong in Canada. And there are 
. yet any signs that Mr Aberhart’s influence extends 
vond the distressed farmers of his native Alberta; or that 
:Stevens has yet attained to any electoral influence at all. 
Q Nn the whole, Mr Mackenzie King’s chance of victory, 
; Mr Bennett’s prospect of defeat, seem to have been 
. tie, if anything, dimmed by the week’s events in Alberta. 


* * * 


American Cotton Manoeuvres.—One of the incidents 
hich delayed the adjournment of Congress at the end of 
nt week was the announcement by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration that it would lend cotton 

rs only g cents a pound on their crop instead of 12 
wats lent last year. The 12-cent figure has been the object 
: fa great deal of criticism both inside and outside the 
: ‘hited States. It has had the effect of maintaining an 
utificial price for cotton and stimulating cotton growing 

n other countries, notably in Brazil, at the expense of 
American exports, and there can be little doubt that a price 
of g cents more nearly approximates to the world price. 

% announcement of the new price was accompanied by 
a complicated scheme designed to guarantee to the cotton 
farmer that his return, from selling price and “‘ deficiency 
payments ’’ combined, would not be less than 12 cents a 
pound. But the Senators from the cotton States were not 
appeased by this concession, and an amendment was 
promptly tacked on to one of the Appropriation Bills, 
instructing the Administration to make loans of 12 cents a 
bound. A compromise was eventually reached on the 
igure of 10 cents, but the attempt to rescind the mandatory 
I2-cent amendment was defeated by a filibuster by Senator 
Huey Long. Rather than accept the amendment, the 
Administration preferred to let the whole Bill drop, with the 
isult that the offer of 10 cents now stands good. The 
original announcement of a 9-cent loan had caused a wave 
of selling in the Liverpool and New York markets, which 
tsulted in a decline in prices of about }d., but there was 
some recovery when the compromise was reached. Our 
Manchester correspondent reports that there has been much 
tiuicism in trading circles of the methods adopted by the 
United States Government in announcing their intentions, 
and it is a long time since spinners and manufacturers were 
“0 confused and harassed. Now that the details are more 
uly known it is believed that the plan will remove many 
of the disadvantages of the 12-cent Joan for last season. 
~lget exports from the United States are expected, and it 
‘probable that the tight spot position in Liverpool will be 
tlieved. It is hoped, however, that no further changes in 
the scheme will take place. It remains to be seen whether 
World consumers will replenish stocks at around 53d. for 
American cotton. The United States Government, of 
“ourse, has control of nearly 6,000,000 bales, and it is 
understood that this cotton will not be sold at less than 13 
‘ents per Ib. On the other hand, the new crop is making 
80d progress, and it is expected that the September Gov- 
‘mment estimate will be fully 12,000,000 bales, against a 


veld for last season of only 9,636,000 bales. 


* * * 


“Consistent” Deflation in France.—Defiation, to 

; Successful, as M. Rist has recently urged, must be 
“onsistent ’’—that is to say, all prices and incomes must 
arene or compelled, to fall proportionately and 
they aneously. But unfortunately any attempt to make 
ne. do so encounters legal and political difficulties which 
— democratic State are being daily proved to be 
ith oe le. Already M. Laval’s deflation, which began 
of le = anes effort to be ‘‘ consistent ’’ in defiance even 
Not 82° contracts, is proving, in face of political obstacles, 
* consistent deflation at all, but a contradictory com- 
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not seem to have much chance of seriously 
Now, however, a second 
‘nter party, in the shape of Mr Aberhart’s League, has 
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pound of deflation and reflation. Consistency would 
enjoin that if incomes were reduced, retail prices of food 
should be reduced; and that if retail prices were reduced, 
Wholesale prices should be reduced also. For the retail 
trader cannot possibly afford a coincidence of rising whole- 
Sale and falling retail prices at a time when owing to the 
general deflation of purchasing power his turnover is 
steadily shrinking. It is only when an increase in con- 
sumers’ demand expands his turnover that the economic 
scissors can smoothly close once more. In France, there- 
fore, at the moment “‘ consistent deflation ’’ requires a fall 
in wholesale prices of food. Are the farmers ready to 
accept this? On the contrary they are vehemently, and 
indeed rebelliously, demanding a rise. A meeting of the 
Wheat Producers’ Association last week passed a resolu- 
tion demanding a “‘ fair’’ price for wheat and threatening 
that if it were not conceded by September 15th a move- 
ment to “‘ break off all relations with the State ’’ would 
be started by the peasants. And the Government, so far 
from resisting this pressure, evidently consider it politically 
necessary to give way. Public advances to the wheat 
producers are being increased, and other measures are 
being taken to support prices, in order to ‘‘ expand rural 
purchasing power.’’ In practice, in fact, M. Laval’s 
‘consistent ’’ deflation seems to mean deflation for 
Government employees and reflation for peasants. Simi- 
larly with the import quota system. ‘‘ Consistency ’’ re- 
quires an enlargement of quotas, an increase of imports 
and a fall in prices. But the coal-owners have pointed 
out to the Government this week that, in the existing con- 
ditions of general contracting activity, only a reduction in 
quotas can prevent a further increase in unemployment. 
A 10 per cent. reduction has consequently been granted. 
As our Paris correspondent shows very plainly this week, 
the sharp reduction of coal consumption still proceeding in 
France makes it necessary steadily to reduce imports if 
the low level of internal production is even to be main- 
tained. This is yet another example of how the attempt to 
maintain artificial currency values is increasing the ob- 
stacles to international trade. In France, as everywhere 
else, political obstacles are making it in fact impossible for 
deflation to be “‘ consistent.’’ And if it is not consistent, 
we entirely agree with M. Rist, it cannot possibly be 
successful. 

* * * 


-—— And British Coal.— British exporters will be 
most severely hit by the cut in the French coal quota. 
Under the quota, imports from the United Kingdom 
have already declined both relatively and absolutely. 
The period adopted for the purposes of the regulation 
were the three years 1928-30, when the quantity of coal 
imported from the United Kingdom averaged 11,768,000 
metric tons per annum, and that of coal, coke and 
patent fuel 11,935,000 tons. In 1934 the corresponding 
figures were 7,757,000 tons and 7,865,000 tons, respec- 
tively. In the basic period, the proportion of the 
total coal imports into France obtained from the United 
Kingdom was 53.5 per cent., and of all classes of fuel 
42 per cent. Last year the proportions were 46.6 per cent. 
and 39.8 per cent. The decline has continued during the 
present year, when imports of crude coal have been at the 
rate of approximately 7} million tons, representing 38.1 per 
cent. of imports from all external sources of supply; while 
of the aggregate imports of coal, coke and patent fuel the 
British proportion has been only 33.4 per cent. These 
figures are subject to one or two qualifications. In the 
first place, there has been a change in the character of the 
French demand for foreign fuel. The development of the 
coke and briquette branches of the industry have dimin- 
ished considerably the country’s dependence on external 
sources of supply for these classes of fuel—particularly 
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in the case of coke. In the administration of the quota 
system it has been the aim of the French authorities to 
concentrate on the volume of the coal, coke and patent 
fuel imports, calculated in terms of coal, and not solely on 
that of coal alone. One of the chief results of this policy 
has been to increase the purchase of German raw coal in 
order to restore the balance disturbed by the greatly re- 
duced importation of German coke. In the second place, 
Saar coal entering France is now included in the returns of 
German imports, and under the terms of the Naples agree- 
ment, France agreed to import at the rate of approximately 
2 million tons per annum from the transferred region. 
In the third place, consumption in France has fallen since 
the quota system has been in force. It averaged about 
80 million tons in 1928-30, but at the present time con- 
sumption is at the rate of only about 66 million tons per 
annum. Of the coal equivalent of all the French imports 
of coal, coke and patent fuel in 1928-30 Great Britain 
supplied 40 per cent., but during the first five months of 
the current year our share has been only 35.8 per cent. 
On the other hand, the supplies received from Germany 
(inclusive of the Saar coal since February 18th) have 
increased from a ratio of 33.5 per cent. to 34.4 per cent.; 
Belgian imports have declined from 16.2 per cent. to 15.7 
per cent. and those of the Netherlands from 7.8 per cent. 
to 7.4 per cent.; while imports from other countries (in- 
cluding Poland, Indo-China and Russia) have increased 
from 2.5 per cent. to 6.7 per cent. This change in the 
direction of demand has taken place, moreover, in spite 
of factors which should have favoured trade with Great 
Britain. One of these has been a slight fall since 1930 in 
the average f.o.b. value of all the coal exported from the 
United Kingdom; another, the suspension of the gold 
standard by Great Britain and the depreciation of sterling 
by about 40 per cent. in terms of French francs; and a 
third, the inclusion in the Anglo-French Agreement of 
June, 1934, of (1) a clause guaranteeing ‘‘ the existing per- 
centage ’’ of the normal quota for imports of United King- 
dom coal, and (2) a barter pact between the mineowners 
of the United Kingdom and the representatives of the 
Syndicate of French coal importers for the exchange of 
coal pitprops on a monthly basis of 40,000 tons of coal 
for about 27,000 tons of pitwood (three tons of coal against 
two tons of pitwood). What British coal-owners and ex- 
porters complain of is that, in the light of the assurances 
given to them, they are not getting their proportionate 
share of the French import trade. The facts certainly 


appear to suggest that there is some justification for this 
complaint. 


* * * 


The Cost of British Wheat.—The 1932 Wheat Act 
guaranteed a price of Ios. per cwt. on all certified 
sales of wheat raised by registered British growers, 
provided these sales did not exceed 27 million cwts. 
Since then, the home production eligible for ‘‘ de- 
ficiency payments,’’ which raise the “ free’’ market 
price to the guaranteed price, increased from 20.4 
million cwts. in the cereal year 1932-33, to 29.6 millions 
in 1933-34. The Wheat Commission now announce 
the provisional figures of the income and expenditure of 
the Wheat Fund for the cereal year 1934-35, ending on 
July 31st last. The Fund is raised by a levy on all flour 
imported or milled, sufficient to enable the ‘‘ deficiency pay- 
ments *’ to be made to the growers. In the cereal year just 
ended, certified sales of British wheat have again risen— 
this time to nearly 36 million cwts. In consequence of this 
excess of 334 per cent. over the statutory limit of 27 million 
cwts. eligible for ‘‘ deficiency payments,’’ these payments 
to growers will only be made on 75 per cent. of each 
grower’s certified sales. Thus the wisdom of a statutory 
provision limiting the amount of home-grown wheat eligible 
for subsidy is at once apparent; for in three years British 
registered wheat-growers have doubled their output, and 
exceeded by one-third the statutory limit. On the other 


hand, the levy on all flour consumed in this country pro- 
vided just under {7 millions in the cereal year ending July 
31st last, and the total income of the Wheat Fund (includ- 
ing income from investments) reached {7.1 millions. The 
working of the Wheat Act is observable in a reduction of 
our imports of foreign flour in 1934-35, and another small 
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increase in deliveries of home-milled flour. 

becoming more self-supporting in wheat: and 
a good thing that, under the 1932 Wheat Peg 
enabled to assess the cost of the process, and that - 
is limited. All the same, the raising of £7 millions in j ca 
taxation of a most regressive kind outside the Bud _— 
the diversion of the proceeds to one class of the oma! 
should perturb all those concerned about our political 
economic development. , 


* * * 
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Rationalising Shipping.—The International shipy,dimme’ Oo" 
Conference have now received replies from all the be : 
tuent associations, except the United States, giving the 
comments on the draft scheme of rationalisation a a 
ping prepared by the preliminary conference last Janyay 
It appears that all countries who have replied accept sy 
principies of rationalisation and recognise the need for some 
form of co-operative action to adjust the supply of tonnass 
to the demand, at a higher level of freight rates. By the 
original scheme has come in for a good deal of CTiticisg, 
For example, Great Britain and Japan favour altematiys 
schemes instead of the original one discussed in th 
Economist of August roth. The Chamber of Shipping ¢ 
the United Kingdom and the Liverpool Steam 4; 
Owners’ Association have jointly submitted a draft fg 
voluntary non-contributory scheme. Under this plan, a 
owners would agree to lay-up an agreed percentage of tm. 
nage as ascertained at an agreed date. The Conferen 
still hope to receive a reply from United States shipowner, 
Meanwhile, the replies received from all the other countns 
have been circulated for examination to the constituet 
associations in the hope that a second preliminary meetixg 
may take place in October. But the chances that an inte- 
national scheme will be adopted in the near future rem 
somewhat slender. 


* * * 
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Britain’s Criminals.—Are we as a peop e becomilg 
more, or less, law-abiding? The Home Office has just pu 
lished the criminal statistics for the year 1933, which shor 
that on the whole the trend is downward, despite the & 
creasing number of regulations and the improved metho 
of police recording of offences. In 1933 a total of 6036 
persons were found guilty of offences of all kinds, 
540,955 of non-indictable and 62,663 of indictable offences. 
Of the former more than half the convictions were i 
road offences, which have increased by about 5 
per cent. compared with the average for 1924-29. (n tt 
other hand, the number of convictions for other mit 
offences, especially for drunkenness, shows a steady dove 
ward tendency, although there was some increase 7* 
compared with the record low level of 1932. Ot indict . 
offences, over QI per cent. are against property, 13 
cent. of all adults convicted being guilty of larceny, > 
cent. of house-breaking, and only 5 per cent. of sexi 
offences and other offences against the person. The nuns 
of indictable crimes known to the police incteasts - 
year to year, but as compared with five years 260 - 
crease is mainly in thefts and frauds. There 1s one we 
disturbing feature in these figures—the enormous a 
crime among juveniles. In 1933, 17 per cent. of poo 
found guilty of indictable offences were under 14, re ; 
25 per cent. were between 14 and 2r. Girls have rer 
not quite the same criminal tendency—or temert) - al 
corresponding proportions were only 7 and 21 = i 
respectively. The proportion of offenders In = nt 
population under 21 is three or four times greater = 1 
in the group over 30. Of course, offences a 
children are, on the whole, of a minor character, a 
disquieting thing about juvenile crime is its rapid — 
The proportion of children under 16 charged 10 a 
courts, per 100,000 of the population aged 10-16, 10s oh 
tinuously from 280 in 1923 to 307 in 1929 and to a a 
1933. This increase is noticeable for all types ° large 
and especially in the age-group 14 to 10. — nani 
a question of Satan finding mischief for } , ae 
Despite greater possibilities of employment, the . a 
in the number of school-leavers between 1034 venti 
will aggravate the situation, unless an alterna : : 
example, full-time education up to 15 or 16—Is pr 
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Retail Sales in July.—People in this country are 
nding more on retail purchases. Although our domestic 
ome has been most marked in the heavy industries, the 
ages which furnish our needs of consumption goods are 
teadily’ making headway. The Board of Trade’s figures 
or the value of retail sales in July are particularly encour- 
‘ny, since, contrary to the normal seasonal trend, they 
;, not show a decline from the figures for June. The total 
alue of sales in July was 6.7 per cent. higher than in the 
yresponding month a year ago. As sales increased by 3.1 
er cent. between July, 1933, and July, 1934, retail sales 
» now about 10 per cent. higher than two years ago :— 


Ixpex oF VALUE OF RETAIL SALEs, GREAT BRITAIN 


(Average Daily Sales in 1933 == 100) 
Other 
Period bood Merchandise — Tota! 
Eee 102 a9 10] 
ei eae eee 100 100 100 
BEE. cddoenseeencesseonesdees 103 103 103 
1934—JUME ....c..eereeeeeee 103 103 103 
July ....ccccccoeee. 98 107 102 
cai 100 79 Oo 
September........... 10] 92? Q7 
NE vcicsccensss 102 109 105 
November ......... 106 110 108 
Decembers......0..00- 121 148 134 
I985— January......e.cccces 102 108 105 
February............. 106 83 95 
SR cc cceccasdan es 107 92 100 
RE sitlacsexananees 110 112 111 
May. catale itnidetadcdinaein 110 112 110 
ED ccnvscmaniacmves 110 108 109 
 dcctenensanuanee ah 105 113 109 


he improvement in retail sales between July, 1934, and the 
ast month was well spread, both geographically and 
between various categories of merchandise. The increases 
aned from 5.3 per cent. in Scotland to 8.1 per cent. in 
Southern England. Sales of food and perishable articles, 
vhich represent about 47 per cent. of the total sales re- 
ported, rose by 7.7 per cent.; and sales of other merchan- 
dise increased by 5.g per cent. The increase in sales of 
ther merchandise varied from 1.5 per cent. in piece-goods 
09.1 per cent. in hardware. The money value (at cost) 
{stocks at the end of July was 0.5 per cent. higher than 
z year ago. Moreover, prospects of further expansion in 
our retail trade are quite encouraging. 


* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.—Wholesale price 
Movements have been wide and divergent during the past 
Fortnight, but on balance there has been some recovery in 
sterling prices. The Economist’s complete British index 
number has risen by 0.9 per cent., and has nearly regained 
Its loss of the previous fortnight, while primary products 
lave sen by 0.2 per cent. In the United States primary 
Products have fallen by 0.1 per cent., but the Irving Fisher 
general index number has risen by 1.1 per cent. Since the 
wd Year there has been a steady divergence between the 
: American index numbers, for primary products have 
tulen by 9.1 per cent., while the general index number has 
*t by 6.6 per cent. During the past fortnight there has 

some recovery in French wholesale prices, while the 
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— index number has risen to 101.2, or 1.2 per cent. 
ove the basic figure, which relates to September 18, 1931. 
erman wholesale prices are a shade lower. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 
ee 
Economist Indices 


ere yer- 
Italy, Ger 











re France, : ma 
Date British | Primary Products USA) Satis. | Milan Stati. 
: ric Irving Chamber] >'4"S 
Complete Price of |p; t tique tisches 
A a isher | Générale of Com- Reichs- 
(sterting)| British |American| Sterling) “| amt 
(sterling)} (dollar) | | 
"1932 neem 
Jan. 27th | 108-3 | 5-7 | il | 9 | gs | 
Age. 30%» = 085-2 93-6 | 140-9 93-5 93:6 | 95-8 91-6 
oo uel | = ¢ } 83-6 | 129-5 | 89-6 | 97-0 95-3 | 90-3 
J as 03- { 84-1 | 136-9 | g§8-3 91-3 ag-§ | xe 
1 3-5 {| 8 : . 88-5 | 33-1 
> 103-1 | 112-3 | 84-0 | 143-8 | 82-6 | 88-8 | 92-7 8h 8 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 | 107-7 78-0 | 142. o§ 3 ; 
Apr. 19th 98-7 | 104-6 | 88-7 tai | €2.8 "7.8 o8.2 os 
July 26th | 108-1 | 126-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 190-9 | ager 3. fs. 
Oct. 18th | 106-4 | 112-8 | 19-1 | 155-4 103-7 | 87-5 34.6 a-1 
1934 | cc an oe ae. 
Jan. 3lst | 108-8 | 118-0 | 124-8 | 136-7 } 
d . ; 12 36 - 105- . . } 4 
Apr. 25th | 108-2 | 119-8 | 125-3 159-5 te 85.4 3-2 a. 
July — | 109-5 124-8 } 136-7 | 162-4 | 115-2 | 8-4 R32 91-1 
my 107-9 124-2 146-2 | 164-5 | 114-3 79-8 84-4 j 95-U 
Jan. 2nd| 109-4 | 123-7 | 1854-5 | 163-8 | 4 | 27 
2: 5 15-1 710} 85 9 
Jan. 0th | 110-3 | 124-6 | 152-4 167-2 | 118-8 | 794 | 85-8 | o2.8 
‘eb. 15th | 109-6 | 123-4 | 154-5 | 167-5 | 119-5 | 78-9 | 85-5 | 97 
Feb. 27th | 108-9 | 123-8 | 153-8 | 189-6 | 1189 | 78-4 | 87-0 92-9 
Mar. 13th | 108-7 | 121.9 | 148-6 | 174-2 | 118-5 | 77-7 | 87-8 | 92-8 
Mar. 27th | 108-4 | 123-3 | 147-6 | 171-0 | 118-9 | 77-7 | g9-4 | 926 
Apr. 10th | 109-9 | 124-4 | 150-1 | 168-9 | 118-5 | 78-4 | 91-8 | 92-6 
Apr. 24th 110°5 124-5 | 151-6 | 169-1 | 118-6 | 78-2 | 91-7 92-6 
ay 124-1 | 149-5 | 169-5 | 119-2 | 78-2 | 92-3 2 
way Band | 119-5 | 127-7 | 159-4 | 167-1 | 119-9 | 70-6 | o38 | 92-7 
une j 112-7 | 126-2 | 146-1 | 166-2 | 1201 | 79-3 | 95-3 | 92-9 
June 19th | 112-7 | 1-5-6 | 144-2 | 165-9 | 118-9 | 78-9 | @R-4 93 0 
july Srd | 111-8 | 124-5 | 143-0 | 166-5 | 118-5 | 78-0 | 96-9 | 93-0 
uly 17th | 1-6 | 124-3 1143-6 | 166-0 | 118-5 | 76-6 | 97-2 | 93-6 
July 3ist | 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2 | 75-9 | 98-2 | 93-9 
Aug. 14th | 111-4 | 125-3 | 141-6 | 164-9 | 121-4 | 75-7 | 99-7 | 94-1 
Aug. 28th | 112-4 | 125-5 | 141-4 | 164-7 | 122-7° | 76-4¢ | 101-2" | 94-08 
- : 


These figures relate to Aug. 21st 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number on the date of our suspension of 
the gold standard and for recent dates are given below : -— 


‘* Economist’ INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 15, July 31, Aug. 14, Aug. 28, 


1931 1935 1935 1935 

Cereals and meat ..... 64-5 68 3 67-0 69-0 
Other foods ............ 62-2 60-1 58-3 58-0 
TOMRIIOD wc scccccccccccccee 43-7 56 6 55-6 56-4 
Pi ccccccceccsceces 67-4 80-3 79 8 81-0 
Miscellaneous .......... 65-8 75-0 74:7 74 4 
Complete index... 60-4 68-1 67- 67-9 
1913 = 100 ............ 83-1 3-7 92-6 93-4 
1924 = 100 ........c000 §2-2 58-8 58.2 58-6 


In the cereals and meat group there were sharp declines 
in English wheat and oats, but other grain prices were 
higher. There was a big advance in English barley. Most 
meat prices are higher than a fortnight ago, but there has 
been a sharp fall in bacon. Among other foods, tea has 
fallen, but there was a small recovery in cheese. In the 
textiles group, raw cotton and jute are lower, but wool tops 
are firmer and there has been a big advance in raw silk. 
Non-ferrous metal prices are all higher. Among miscel- 
laneous materials there were small increases in hides and 
linseed oil, a small decrease in rubber, and a bigger fall 
in sulphate of ammonia. 








OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre - 


UNITED STATES 


—— 


T A LEGISLATIVE RUSH 
HE long first sess 


final session of the 74th Congress is now in its 
eh Bills over which Committees have dawdled 
read Ss, and bills scarcely familiar to (if, indeed, ever 


to ternvinate members, are rushed through in a hasty effort 
Monday > the session and escape from Washington. On 
Bill and th + 19th, both Houses passed the Banking 
th a ailroad Labour Retirement Bill; the House 

¢ Guffey Coal Bill; and the Senate the Frazier- 


Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium Bill. The Tax Bill and 
the Utility Holding Company Bill are in conference. With 
a few odd additional bills, the passage of those in process 
will complete the ‘‘ must ’’ programme; and its consumma- 
tion represents a triumph for the power and persistence of 
the Administration. Left to its own discretion, Congress 
would have adjourned weeks ago; for it is no secret that it 
has had little enthusiasm for any of these measures. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Moratorium Bill (awaiting 
action in the House) and the Railway Pension Bill are both 
restatements of measures passed in the last Congress and 
promptly declared unconstitutional. The latter Bill is sig- 
nificant largely because it constitutes a specific amendment 
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to the Social Security Bill, on the signature of which 
the ink was scarcely dry, for it provides a scale of pensions 
for railway workers higher than that of the Social Security 
Bill. The effective date of the Bill is March 1, 1936, but, 
curiously, the legislation which is required to collect funds 
for the plan is to be the subject of a separate Bill not yet 
introduced. The haphazard character of the Bill is recog- 
nised, since it carries a provision for the study of changes 
to be introduced before the Bill goes into effect. Existing 
railway pension schemes are not materially disturbed by 
this Act. The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium 
Bill should not be confused with the Frazier-Lemke Mort- 
gage Refinancing Bill, which provides for the assumption 
of $3,000 millions of farm mortgages by the Federal 
Reserve banks on a virtual no-interest basis; action on this 
Bill is scheduled for January. 

The Guffey-Snyder Coal Bill for the control of the bitu- 
minous coal industry is a legislative attempt to revive the 
principles of N.R.A. in a specific industry. The country 
is to be divided into 23 coal regions, each of which is to 
determine details of wages, hours and other elements of the 
cost of production. On the basis of these findings, minimum 
coal prices are to be established and a punitive tax is im- 
posed upon any operator who infringes its provisions. The 
Bill illustrates the sectional conflict which lay at the bottom 
of the real demand for N.R.A. It is sponsored by the 
Northern operators, who find their competitive position 
threatened by the Southern mines, and opposed by the 
Southern operators, who see it as a barrier to a widening 
market. Apparently, it is strongly endorsed by the United 
Mine Workers, who were dissuaded from striking by the 
promise of its passage. Doubts of the constitutionality of 
the Bill were general in Congress, and shared by the Presi- 
dent; in its passage in the House by a majority of only 26 
votes, although it was on the “‘ must ’’ list, 93 Democrats 
joined 73 Republicans in opposition. Although the Guffey 
Bill recreates an N.R.A. code for the local industry, it is 
free from one constitutional objection. The provisions con- 
stitute legislative action by Congress, rather than a blanket 
delegation of legislative power to the executive. The con- 
stitutional question is therefore that of the inclusion of coal 
mining within the inter-State commerce clause of the con- 
stitution. 


THE REVISED BANKING BILL 


The Banking Bill, which was the only legislative measure 
of the session subjected to thorough hearings and deliberate 
consideration, has passed both houses, but in a form radi- 
cally different from its initial draft. It contains a number 
of important administrative changes, but none that mark 
extreme departures from existing practice. The Federal 
Reserve Board (to be known as the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System) is to be reduced from nine 
to seven members, by the elimination of the two ex-officio 
members, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the currency. The governors, appointed by the 
President, will serve for a term of 14 years without eligi- 
bility for reappointment, at salaries of $15,000, exceeding 
those of Cabinet members. The Open-Market Committee 
(whose composition was the subject of the strongest contro- 
versy) is composed of the seven Governors and of five repre- 
sentatives of the Reserve Banks. Discount provisions are 
liberalised, by removing some of the old discrimination 
against ‘‘ non-eligible’’ paper. The present provisions 
authorising the Board to alter member bank reserve re- 
quirements are narrowed, by prescribing the present re- 
quirements as minima, but limiting increases in require- 
ments to 100 per cent. of the present scale. 


One feature of the Act, to which strong exception was 
taken, was the provision for real estate loans. As passed, 
member banks are permitted to lend on real estate 60 per 
cent. of their time and savings deposits; the loans may 
amount to 60 per cent. of the appraised value, and run for 
10 years, provided provision is made for amortising 40 per 
cent. of the loan within the period. Considering the im- 
portant part which real estate loans played in the late bank- 
ing crisis, the retention of this provision is somewhat sur- 
prising; but its consequences are presumably offset by the 
retention of the present guarantee of deposits up to $5,000 
by an annual assessment amounting to one-twelfth of one 
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per cent. of all deposits. State non-membe 
deposits of $1,000,000 must join the system . — wih 
their insurance. In short, the Act largely maintains me 
status quo, whereas the initial draft aimed practicalh . 
the creation of a central bank as an appendage fa 
Treasury. e 

Business news continues favourable, with stee] 
at 48.8 per cent. of capacity compared with the s 
(January) of 53 per cent. The shifting of the 
seasonal peak, however, disturbs the interpretation of th 
significance of this demand for steel. But whereas jp the 
spring it was generally stated that automobile industry was 
the brightest spot in our economic picture, this Position js 
now being taken by residential building. Although reg. 
dential building makes a less favourable comparison with 
its peak years than does automobile manufacturing, jt is 
currently showing a greater increase over the figures of , 
year ago. Similarly favourable comparisons are also mace 
by the machine tool and light machinery industry. Jy 
1934 the United States had little more than a consumer’ 
goods economy; in 1935 there has been a distinct recovery 
in what might be called light durable goods, or dunti: 
consumers’ goods. 


Operations 
Pring high 
automobile 


AN IMPORT OF CAPITAL? 


The foreign trade figures for June showed merchandiy 
exports of $170 millions, almost identical with June, 19, 
and imports of $157 millions, or $20 millions above June, 
1934. Net gold imports were almost $230 millions, and ne 
silver imports about $9 millions. For the first half of 1935, 
compared with the first halves of previous years, the figures 
are as follows :— 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES—First HALF-yEar 


($000,000) 

Merchandise ! Exports Imports Balance 
eee 669 592 + 77 
SEE css edsckteusbuneeened 1,036 863 +173 
nner 1,024 995 + 29 

Gold : 

SE Acsutschsecabsbaneine 94 184 — 
SE -sinckcavenonbocenisne 13 852 — 839 
SD dkbsicandmesaneniiues 1 805 — 804 

Silver : 

SD -cinbeiségiinnsiabiiees 3 27 - 4 
Se 8 19 - 8 
SEE eschncinidnennasiiewees 12 91 - 79 


The visible balance (merchandise, gold and silver) wasa 
follows : — 


VISIBLE BALANCE OF THE UNITED STATES—First HaAtr-Year 


($000,000) 
Export (+) oF 
Merchan- Import (~ 
dise Gold Silver Surplus 
+ 77 — 90 —24 - 37 
a ae +173 —839 —I11 —677 
I celica + 29 —804 —79 —854 


For the sake of comparison the figures are given for thre 
years of the late twer.ties : — 


ar — 95 — 81 +12 10 
OE Sisiintincesceats 4243 —~132 +11 + lee 
1928 ..........0000 4292 4373 +11 +618 


The difference is astonishing. The gold exports of 1928 
were, of course, exceptional; but, except for 1926, the exces 
of merchandise exports in the first half of each yeat from 
1924 to 1931 exceeded $200 millions, and twice passed $300 
millions; and, except in 1925 and 1928 (years of gold 7 
ports), the combined merchandise and gold movement £3" 
a fluctuating but rather small active balance, which “n 
be explained in terms of our foreign loans. The cess ” 
of these loans, except as compensated by the — 
of payments on previous loans, might be expected to ~ e 
the balance from active to passive; but it is difficu 
account for the extraordinary movements of the — 
of 1934 and 1935, except on the theory of a large fig ' 
foreign capital to the United States. The es 
Commerce in its exhaustive annual study of the b \ : 
of payments in 1934, found some evidence of s¥ 
phenomenon : — sted 

If it be assumed (the report says) that in 1934 the ei. 

“credit” balance of approximately $466,000,000 on me 
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ice account is substantially correct, it follows 
$800,000,000 of the year’s net import of gold 
cted a net inward movement of capital of 
Of the latter total, only somewhat more 
. is accounted for... . 


ise and Serv 
that more than 
and silver refle 
equal volumes. 
than $200,000,000 + - | : , 
The existence of an inflow of capital seems to be fairly 


vell established. 
ew York, August 20. 





FRANCE 


THE FARMERS’ PRICE DEMANDS 

luk price of wheat is now one of M. Laval’s chief 
‘oblems. Last Sunday more than 10,000 farmers 
sembled at Rouen and presented the Government with 
ris dilemma: higher prices for farm produce or a refusal 
‘farmers to pay their debts and taxes. On the same 
y M. Laval, speaking at Clermont-Ferrand, said, ‘‘ The 
ww wheat crop will not be sufficient for French consump- 
wn. Present prices are too low. The recent rise is still 
sufficient, and it will go further.’’ 
The Minister of Agriculture, M. Cathala, states that the 
ason why advances to the farmers can be accelerated 
. just because the recent decree laws have restored 
dgetary equilibrium, as a result of which the Bank 
i France is to assist the Treasury to finance the 1935 
“op. It is also reported that the forward market for 
cheat is to be restored in a few days.* Very likely the 
sult of the wheat struggle may decide the fate of the 
\binet, when Parliament reassembles in November. 

lt is certain, meanwhile, that much progress has been 
nude in the struggle for a lower cost of living which the 
Prefects are pushing vigorously forward. The diminished 
urchasing power of consumers is naturally also helping to 
educe prices. M. Laval’s principal political props at the 
ment, in fact, are the bad wheat crop and the disunity 
‘the Left-wing Parties. On the other hand, his position 
night easily be upset by external events. Monetary 
‘ubles in Holland, for instance, would at once revive the 
wity of the devaluationists here. 
tis dificult to prophesy what the effects of this political 
‘vation will be on monetary events. A rapid dishoard- 
‘, of money would stimulate economic recovery. But 
‘onetary and political fears are of too recent a date and 
He taken too strong a hold on the public to be given 
hp ina few days, despite the appeals of the Government 
vil the Bank of France. Moreover, the money market, 
ich does not possess the organisation and the flexibility 
‘the City of London, is hampered by the consequences 
‘the recent crisis and the persistence of certain bad 
“ctces. The maintenance, for instance, at 3 per cent. 
‘ the public savings banks interest rate seems to be in- 
ied by purely political motives, since at the same time 
“ Government is anxious to see a rise to par in the 4 per 
‘“. Tentes, to pave the way for a big conversion scheme. 
‘\s high rate paid by the savings banks is perhaps the 
‘Use of the substantial contraction of deposits in the big 
“"sS, which are paying an interest rate of only } per 
to I} per cent. (and have recently suffered with- 
“als resulting from the recent monetary crisis). The 
“owing table shows the decline of these deposits: — 


June 30, 1934 Dec. 31, 1934 June 30, 1935 





st Lyonnais .++ 11,867,145,063 11,801,200,937  11,301,289,892 
“e Générale ...  9,796,221,721 9,922,216,562 9,418,144,900 


7,552,357,829 


7,602,206,331 
1,432,746, 306 


1,436,342,555 


7,172,221 ,922 
1,463,922, 132 








Tt nn 30,648,470,919 30,761,966,385 29,355,578,846 
bie Wee Of this decline in deposits the liquidity of the 


ee remains considerable, particularly as the fear 
Si Po rological crisis is inducing them to maintain a 
* igh liquidity. But their funds are unfortunately 


ho 
‘ot fully employed. They cannot be invested in rentes, 


* Dari 
fron) 35/58 ~ last fortnight the price of wheat has risen rapidly 
‘f saucs a quintal to 75/78 francs, and experts expect 


t Tse before lon t 
ius 0 90/1 anes. which is , z »Ts 
Ut to cover the : “4 00 francs, which is alleged by the farmers 
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as would be done by the English banks; a most unfor- 
tunate circumstance for the State, the banks and the 
market. At present the banks, in order to safeguard 
their liquidity, are discounting commercial paper at high 
rates, while great industrial concerns, which have a super- 
fluity of funds, instead of depositing their funds at the 
bank, are investing them directly in short- or middle-term 
Government securities. All these circumstances are 
adverse to a general lowering of interest rates. 


COAL PRODUCTION DWINDLING 

Production in the French coal mines during July, 1935, 
ee tons in 27 working days, against 3,725,026 

24 working days, and 3,836,594 tons in July, 
1934 (25 working days). The average daily production 
was therefore 141,985 tons, against 155,209 tons in June, 
and 153,464 in July, 1934. The number of men employed 
Was 225,505 at the end of July, against 225,463 at the end 
of June and 234,599 at the end of July, 1934. This sharp 
decline in French coal production is a consequence of a 
catastrophic decline in internal consumption. For the 
frst six months of the year consumption was 33,520,000 
tons, a decline of 2,380,000 tons or 7.1 per cent. com- 
pared with the first six months of 1934. Production was 
smaller by 1,241,000 tons at 23,426,000 tons. Stocks, 
nevertheless, have increased by 400,000 tons, despite a 
diminution in imports of 793,000 tons (31 per cent. of 
the diminution of consumption). And despite a diminu- 
tion of 14,000 in the labour force during the last twelve 
months, unemployment during these six months was at 
an average of 22.2 working days, against 21.8 during the 
same period of 1934. 

This situation explains the new cuts in the coal import 
quota, which were adopted this week in an attempt to 
re-establish equilibrium in the coal market. The cuts 
were also intended as a compensation for the reduction of 
coal prices, which had been requested by the Govern- 
ment as a means to the lowering of the cost of living. 

Paris, August 29. 





GERMANY 





THE GOVERNMENT'S FINANCIAL POLICY DEFENDED 

AT the opening of the Leipzig Fair the Finance Minister, 
Count Schwerin von Krosigk, delivered a long address on 
general financial and economic policy. The German foreign 
debts problem, he declared, could only be solved either by 
a reduction of the interest and amortisation liability in 
connection with a moratorium or by an increase of the 
German export surplus. He further denied the foreign 
complaint that German ‘‘ autarkic’’ tendencies were 
responsible for the default, and pointed out that this view 
was inconsistent with the simultaneous foreign allegation 
that default was caused by excessive imports in the interest 
of home industrial recovery. The ‘‘ New Plan ’’ of import 
control was not an ideal solution, but it had been forced on 
Germany by measures and conditions for which she was not 
responsible. Count Schwerin von Krosigk also dealt with 
current criticism of the short-term financing of ‘* work 
creation.’”’ The short-term credits, he said, must either be 
repaid out ot ordinary revenue or be funded. Already 
within the limits of the Budget a part of the tax-credit certi- 
ficates of the Papen and Reinhardt Plans had been 
redeemed. In addition, certain kinds of expenditure which 
in 1933 were financed with credit had now been taken into 
the ordinary Budget. Concerning the amount of the debt, 
he only said that outside Germany, “‘ not always without a 
certain partiality,’ exaggerated reports of the German 
short-term debt were circulated. As is usual in official 
utterances, he spoke as if “* work creation ”’ were the sole 
cause of the new indebtedness, and did not mention expen- 
diture on rearmament. 

Within a week of Dr. Schacht’s declaration at Kénigsberg 
that the Reich’s floating debt must be consolidated, two new 
loans, together totalling 1,000 million marks, have been 
announced. The sum of Rm. 500 millions will be sub- 
scribed by the savings banks on long term (28 years) 
according to the terms of an agreement between the Reichs- 
bank and the Girozentrale savings bank organisation; the 
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interest rate will be 44 per cent. and the issue price 98}, and 
the loan will be amortised annually at 2 per cent. of the 
original sum. The loan is almost identical with the savings 
bank loan, also of Rm. 500 millions, contracted in January 
this year. Both loans are practically forced. In May, 
between these operations, there was a third loan, also 
practically forced, from the insurance companies. About 
this loan there has been a mystery. The fact of its conclu- 
sion was never officially announced; the amount actually 
raised has not been divulged; and the loan is omitted from 
the last schedule of debt which purports to include all Reich 
liabilities outstanding at the end of June. 


It was officially stated that the yield of the first savings 
bank loan was to be used for redeeming Reich bills, but 
that is not stated this time. The question, however, is 
hardly important for, in so far as bill debts are consolidated, 
much heavier new bill debts are being contracted. The 
savings banks can probably find the money with ease, 
inasmuch as their new deposits have of late considerably 
exceeded withdrawals, and since early 1934 the total 
deposits have exceeded the highest figure reached before 
the credit crisis of 1931, which caused a heavy temporary 
decline. Savings bank funds have been a potent factor in 
the recent extreme abundance of money. While the new 
loan, being long-term, compels the banks to lock up moncy, 
it is an operation that will influence the money market in 
the official desired direction of counteracting excessive 
fluidity, rather than affect the capital market proper. 

Another Rm. 500 millions is to be raised by the sale in 
the open market of 4} per cent. Treasury bonds at 98}, to 
be marketed between October 3rd and December 2oth. 
These bonds will run for a term of ten years from Octo- 
ber Ist, 20 per cent. to be redeemed annually from 1941 on. 
The choice of a middle-term instead of a long-term loan for 
the publicly issued part of the total Rm. 1,000 millions is 
probably due to the recent falls on the Bourse bonds 
market. 

Money continues plentiful. The month-end demand is 
being partially met out of temporarily available public 
funds. The savings banks’ returns for the first quarter 
of the year show a continued increase in credits for ‘‘ work- 
creation.’’ The Reichsbank’s return for August 23rd shows 
a decline in credits and investments of only Rm. 112 
millions. Coming after an almost unchanged total in the 
second week of August this indicates considerable borrow- 
ing, one factor in which was probably the harvest demand. 
The new Reich loans will probably reduce the money 
market fluidity, but may very likely be in part financed 
by selling promissory notes. Deposits in all banks in- 
creased in July by Rm. 117 millions, but in the great banks 
declined by Rm. 90 millions. The decline in the loans total 
continued. 


CONSUMPTION STILL DECLINING 


According to the Reich Nourishment Corporation's 
report the stock of bread grain within Germany at the 
beginning of the new farming year is 14,800,000 tons, 
against 14,300,000 tons a year ago, and of fodder grain 
9,500,000 tons against 9,300,000 tons. The number of em- 
ployed at the end of July is returned at 16,640,000, having 
increased by 136,000 during the month. Industry in July 
was occupied to 65.8 per cent. of the number of working 
places, as against 65.2 per cent. in June; but the improve- 
ment was as usual confined to the production goods 
branches, and activity in consumption goods continued to 
decline. The Leipzig Autumn Fair opened favourably, 
with about 25 per cent. more foreign, and a still larger 
increase in British, visitors than a year ago; and a con- 
siderable increase in foreign exhibitors. The wholesale 
trade turnover in the first half of the year was 5 per cent. 
above that of the first half of 1934, but this increase is 
entirely due to the rise in prices. In June, with the excep- 
tion of one group of goods, the turnover was considerably 
smaller than in June, 1934. 

Ingot steel output in July was 1,447,000 tons, as against 
1,248,800 tons in June; in the first seven months 8,733,400 
tons, against 6,580,600 tons. The export of heavy steel 
goods, in particular of bars and tubes, has increased; also 
the export of motor cars and of electrical articles, in par- 
ticular cables, dynamos, installation materials and lamps. 


BERLIN, August 29. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT STILL RISING 
THE number of unemployed is still steadily rising 7) 
official statistics showed 333,932 registered unemp!| aa 
July 27th, as compared with 331,635 on July 13th, Mor 
over, the enforcement of the wage cuts necessitated b 
Dr. Colijn’s deflation policy is a constant source of troubiy 
The situation in the Tilburg woollen industry has oa 
still more acute, and a conference between employers a 
employees under the leadership of the Government ay; 
trator, Professor Aalberse, has failed to yield a basis fy 
agreement. Now the employers have undertaken nos » 
enforce any cut in wages for the coming week. 

The third Tuesday in September, the traditiona} gays 
of the reassembly of Parliament after the summer rece 
is being awaited with keen interest, as the newly cong, 
tuted Cabinet will then mect Parliament for the first tine 
The wireless speech delivered by Dr. Colijn, the Pring 
Minister, shortly after the new Cabinet had been forme. 
did not bring about any relief in the all-round tension nor 
any reversion to confidence. It is not known whether the 
controversy between Dr. Colijn and the Catholic members 
has been given up. In many quarters it is considered tha 
the gulf is too wide to be bridged. 

Imports as well as exports increased slightly in July x 
compared with June, but they were considerably below 
the figures for the corresponding period of last year. Th: 
following table shows Dutch imports and exports month 
by month since January, 1933:— 


oved ¢ 


(Excl. gold and silver) 
in million guilders 


Imports Exports 

1933. 1934 1935 1933 1934 19% 
JORMASY  occccce0. 95 100 76 58 56 3§ 
February......... 86 81 70 55 51 3] 
BED nsstennesess 99 94 80 65 61 M4 
OEE . ccoxcuresens 89 85 78 54 54 i 
ne 97 87 78 61 57 58 
Re 97 89 73 62 59 3 
ET inccnnensnecent 104 86 76 56 58 4 
REE cixcnsenes 105 $7 62 69 
September ...... 111 78 74 69 
OSRERSE cccccceee 109 87 63 62 
November ...... 109 88 63 60 
December ...... 108 75 52 56 


Imports of gold and silver during July amounted 
43,501,527 guilders, and exports to 82,086,853 guilders 
AMSTERDAM, August 20. 
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INCREASED BUDGET EXPENDITURE J 

BEForRE adjourning for the summer the Storting 1} 
voted the Budget for 1935-36. Total expenditure ¥* 
amount to 436.9 million kroner, compared with 396 _ 
kroner in the preceding year. Of the 436.9 millions for t " 
year 316 millions represents ordinary expenditure. Capit 
expenditure will account for 71.5 millions and expenditut 
on various Government enterprises for some 49 millions 
Ordinary revenue is estimated at 382.6 millions and capita: 
revenue at 51.7 million kroner. - 
A turnover tax of 1 per cent. has been brought a 
operation as from July 1st. With a few exceptions this ® 
is levied on all articles of consumption and production, a 
as practically all such articles have to pass throug ih 
hands of at least two ‘‘ intermediaries,’’ the tax 1s — to 
not I but at least 2 per cent. The tax 1s calculate? ' 
realise some 30 million kroner. beet 
Various important conversion operations have abi 
carried through during recent weeks, not only by P shi 
and semi-public institutions, but also by a number of >": 


ping and industrial concerns. The amazing rapidity ¥! 
which even loans of the latter categories have 


been @ 
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} by the investing public, to whom issues of this kind 
s hitherto failed to appeal, is, of course, ascribed to the 
enparativelY high yield, ranging from about 5 per cent. to 
co - . 






















“L per cent., against the 4 per cent. to 4$ per cent. now 
if Fable on Government and municipal loans. 
0 


In consultation with British interests, certain regulations 
have been drawn up by the Government limiting the com- 
‘ng whaling season from December Ist to March 15th for 
‘he hunting area south of 40 deg. lat. Formerly such 
egulations only applied to the area south of 50 deg. lat., 
sad hunting was permitted up to March 31st. At the same 
«me the total production of Norwegian companies has 
en fixed at 1.1 million barrels, while the total for other 
utionalities was put at 1.2 million barrels. 


FURTHER FALL IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment declined from 34,800 on May 15th to 
»700 on June 15th. (To give a correct absolute total 
ese figures should be increased by 60 per cent. to account 
ir those districts where there is no labour exchange.) 
Foreign trade figures for May show considerable expan- 
sion. The value of imports was 75.3 million kroner, against 
millions in May last year; and exports were 46.7 mil- 
lions, compared with 42.8 millions. The June figures indi- 
ate some contraction compared with the preceding month, 
while the turnover is practically unaltered as compared with 
June last year. The import surplus during the first half- 
ar amounted to 104 million kroner, compared with 88 
milion kroner during the same period last year. There 
has been an appreciable increase in the number of foreign 
tourists visiting Norway this summer. A great number of 
these tourists have been on cruises in the West Coast fjords 
and the Northern midnight sun districts. 

Qsto, August 21. 


ROUMANIA 


THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


Tut National Peasant Party intends to continue its agita- 
tion, begun in the spring, to overthrow the Liberal Govern- 
ment. The Liberal Party is somewhat weakened by the 
difference of opinion between the Prime Minister, M. 
Tataresco, and the leader of the party on the constitutional 
question. Moreover, the Government is obviously unable to 
stapple successfully with economic problems, as is shown 
ov the unsatisfactory state of foreign trade and the public 
tnances. Nevertheless, it has retained so far the full con- 
hdence of the King, and is supported by the influential 
circles surrounding him. 
_ The foreign trade regulations remain in the centre of 
one attention. In accordance with the new regime insti- 
_ on June roth, the National Bank pays a premium of 
‘om 10 per cent. to 40 per cent. over and above the official 
; Tate of exchange on exports, namely 40 per cent. on wheat 
and its derivatives, 30 per cent. on barley, oats and rye, 
: cent. on maize, 30 per cent. on livestock and animal 
* ucts, 25 per cent. on timber and timber products, 
: Aad cent. on petroleum products and 25 per cent. on 
, wd or gpa This premium will be accorded on the 
Beach .: goods payable in the following currencies: 
tch ‘A Wiss and Belgian francs, Italian lire, pesetas, 
pound Ue. pounds sterling, Egyptian and Palestine 
) Danish’ ‘S.A. and Canadian dollars, Czechoslovakian, 
| clearing Norwegian and Swedish crowns, whether free or in 
. hot the’ oreign currency sold to the National Bank, and 
ce Product of exports, receives a premium of 30 per 











Ra for all foreign exchange obtained from the National 
pen tee for the payment of imports or for other 
Certain vaapremium of 44 per cent. must be paid; only 
The latent for arrears of trade debts are exempt. 
Tom a Tegulation has resulted in many strong protests 


gn countries. Meanwhile, the import quotas for 


ths July to September are being fixed accord- 
Ng to value instead ot wolah. ° . 
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HUGE FALL IN IMPORTS 
Foreign trade during the five months January to May, 


1935, compares with the same period of last year as 
follows : — 
1934 1935 
Lei Lei 
ee 5, 203,145,000 5,282,260,000 
PUIIID?  sscietitvenithtrtserine 5,185,810,000 4,242 564,000 





Export surplus 17,335,000 1,039,696,000 

While exports have increased only slightly there is almost 
a 20 per cent. decrease in imports. The proceeds of 
the surplus exports have partly been utilised for the pay- 
ment of trade debts in arrears and are partly blocked in 
the respective countries; while the remainder is required 
for the needs of the State. The enormous weight of the 
accumulated trade debts is crippling Roumania’s trade. 


The harvest this year compares favourably with that of 
last year. The wheat crop, though in many instances of 
indifferent quality, is expected to be considerably larger, 
and the exportable surplus is estimated at about 700,000 to 
800,000 tons. Last year no wheat was exported. Barley 
and oats production is also greater in quantity than that of 
1934, and about 1,500,000 tons are believed to be available 
for export. An exportable maize surplus of between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 tons seems probable. On the 
whole, Roumania is likely to have a production of cereals 
and other agricultural produce at least 30 to 35 per cent. 
greater than that of last year. 


HOPES OF A BALANCED BUDGET 


Revenue from direct taxation during the present financial 
year so far compares favourably with the estimates. But 
the tax of luxury articles and the turnover tax yielded 
157 millions in April, against an estimate of 230 millions. 
There is also a serious deficit in the railway receipts. The 
Minister of Communications expects the total deficit for the 
year to reach the figure of Lei 2,300 millions. 


Nevertheless, the Minister of Finance hopes to balance 
his income and expenditure account for the year. Total 
Treasury receipts for the three months April, May and 
June amount to Lei 4,557,805,789, and expenditure to 
Lei 4,980 millions. The Minister expects to cover the deficit 
for the first six months by the profit resulting from the issue 
of new coins. He also hopes to effect economies of Lei 300 
millions in the public services during the year. 

A Ministerial decree of June 21st has fixed a premium on 
gold amounting to Lei 30,000 per kgr. and a further 
premium of 27 per cent. on the world price of silver. This 
decision, combined with the payment of export premia and 
the imposition of the premium of 44 per cent. on foreign 
exchange, shows that the depreciation of the currency 1s at 
last officially recognised, although hardly to its true extent. 
The situation is reflected in rising internal prices. 

BUCHAREST, August 22. 





——— 


ARGENTINA 


A CABINET CRISIS 


A FEW weeks ago there were continuous rumours of an 
impending Cabinet split, and it is known that the Ministers 
of Finance, Agriculture, and Interior each in turn pre- 
sented their resignations, but the President refused to 
accept them. The crisis has now been smoothed over. A 
preferential agenda had been prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies in which the Transport 
Co-ordination Bill is included. A decree has also been 
passed regularising the various dispositions of the new 
Banking Law. This decree, which clarifies certain articles 
of the Banking Law, becomes effective on September Ist, 
after which date all banking institutions must conform to 
the requirements of the law. . 

After a prolonged period of drought, moderate rains fell 
throughout the affected areas on August 7th and 8th. It 
is considered that these rains will materially assist the lin- 
seed crop. For the first time for many years the ground, 
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owing to the drought, was so hard and dry as to make 
ploughing impossible, and in consequence there are large 
areas of land still untilled. Many farmers who have been 
unable up to the present to sow wheat are now considering 
the possibility of putting down maize, as the risk attaching 
to late wheat sowings are too great. The prospects for 
maize in 1936 are not, however, encouraging, as it is 
estimated that there will be a surplus carried forward from 
1935 of about 2,000,000 tons; so that, if an increased acre- 
age is sown this year and another bumper crop is obtained 
the disposal of that crop and the 1935 surplus will be 
difficult. 


Revenue for the month of July has increased by some 
$9 millions as compared with the 1934 returns, but at the 
same time expenditure has increased by over $14 millions. 
In a comparison of the figures for the first seven months of 
1935 and of 1934 the most prominent feature is the large 
increase in “‘ salaries’’ and ‘‘ general expenses,’’ which 
are up by $20 millions and $17 millions respectively. There 
is a substantial increase in revenue from Customs and ports, 
as also from income tax. 


It is reported that Messrs Vickers, Limited, have obtained 
a contract to construct, for the Argentine Government, a 
cruiser of about 5,000 tons. The Italians competed keenly 
for the contract, for they have built several of the ships 
at present in commission in the Argentine Navy. Vickers 
Armstrong’s tender was, however, the best from the 
technical point of view—the lowest in price, and completion 
guaranteed in the shortest time. 


EXPORTS AT RECORD LEVEL 
The following are the export figures for the first seven 
months of the present year, compared with those for the 
same period in 1934:— 


QUANTITIES EXPORTED IN TONS AND AVERAGE PRICES DURING 
First SEVEN MontHs oF 1935 anp 1934 


1934 1935 1934 1935 
Quantities Prices 
Tons $ 3 
Chilled beef ......... 199,491 199,427 373-25 382-37 
Frozen mutton...... 30,470 31,369 371-29 458-85 
Unwashed wool 73,663 91,066 1,149-99 790-73 
0 2,834,359 2,842,589 57-42 67-03 
BED vsccsivisubaessers 3,235,065 3,764,626 48-28 47-15 
IEE cccannensenanes 864,886 1,141,545 122-82 118-29 
SRE vcicteuciscshunieees 210,846 311,056 36°19 52-57 
PINT. ccnsnctvesenene 473,684 375,485 44-81 57-19 


OUANTITIES EXPORTED IN Tons First SEVEN MONTHS, 
1935 anp 1934 


Percentage 
Increase 

1934 1935 or Decrease 
Pastoral products...... 667,079 713,234 + 6-9 
Agricultural products 8,094,933 9,141,869 + 12-9 
ED sh sicicnnanieeiivns 9,094,560 10,148,970 + 11-6 


MARKET VALUE OF Exports First SEVEN MONTHS, 
1935 anp 1934 


Percentage 
1934 1935 Increase 

$ $ or Decrease 
Pastoral products...... 298,429,310 307,369,339 + 3-0 
Agricultural products 491,565,641 661,807,093 + 22-4 


BEE occccevcoseecescosses 835,068,572 951,553,853 + 13-9 


AVERAGE PRICES RULING IN 1935 AS COMPARED WITH 1934 
(Percentage increase or decrease) 


COR BOSE cccnevscvece + 2-4) Unwashed wool ...... — 31-2 
Frozen beef ............ Be DED. FOE vicivcscicscecscccs + 41-3 
Frozen mutton......... fa RMD. TITEL. ccccdiccccbsdsonce + 16-8 
Salted cowhides ...... me TRON, FIIIE occcccccessscenece - 3-7 
Unwashed sheepskins.. — 28-6 | Maize...................0. - 23 
CREE cwvcsccvecnescecccnes ie en + 29-1 


The figures for July are disappointing, although the seven 
months compared very favourably with 1934 figures. The 
tonnage exported during the first seven months of 1935 is 
the highest since 1932 and the value has not been exceeded 
since 1929. Meat shipments were up in July, and the 1935 
figures now show an improvement over those for 1934. The 
prospects for August and September exports, however, are 
less encouraging. One of the reasons for this is that British 
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and European purchasers of maize are 
that commodity at the prices quoted 

Government who have canes the crop . the Aree 
of $4.40 per 100 kilos. Needless to say the Govern IC price 
not desire to sell at a loss, and are consequently rs a 
ing shipments until such time as prices in the f = 
markets improve. OFeign 


BUENOS AIRES, August 20. 
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Not interested 





CANADA 





BUSINESS IN SUSPENSE 
[The victory of the Social Credit Party in Alberta qj 


the prospects for the General Election are discusse; ,, 
Notes on page 412. ]} 


Business conditions are more or less stationary, in anticip;. 
tion of the approaching General Election. The index ¢: 
production of the Bureau of Statistics for the week ending 
August 3rd stood at 99.3 as compared with 100.1 for ty 
previous week, a decline which was not more thy 
seasonal. The carloading figure for the week endx 
August 3rd, at 41,689 cars, showed a decline of 1,653 cas 
compared with the previous week; but was only 487 ca: 
below the figure for the corresponding week of 193; 
Tourist traffic is larger than in any recent summer. Ox 
factor which is preventing any improvement in busines 
the unsatisfactory wheat marketing situation. 

The wheat carryover at the end of the last crop year 
on July 31st is placed by the Bureau of Statistics at 203; 
million bushels, almost ten million bushels more than th 
carryover on July 31, 1934. Export clearances of whee 
during the crop year were only 118 million bushels, cor- 
pared with 153} millions in the previous year. The gran 
trade has been chaotic for some weeks past, and export sal: 
have been reduced to a feeble trickle; but the Governme: 
has now appointed the new Grain Board, which will co: 
sist of Mr J. I. McFarland, the Government wheat ages: 
in Winnipeg, Mr D. L. Smith, who will represent th 
interests of the pools, and Professor H. C. Grant of Mau- 
toba University, an agricultural economist. The Winmpe 
Grain Exchange has, with the withdrawal of the Jui 
option, been virtually on a cash basis. But, with the a 
pointment of the Board, trading in October and Decemb: 
futures will soon become effective, although it will contin: 
to be subject to a limit on price movement and to certa! 
regulations about selling operations designed to preve= 
speculators from establishing a short line in the market! 
longer than one day. 


The export trade has been shrinking, but better pres 
are being paid nevertheless for certain agricultural P 
ducts. There is also greater activity in the construction 
dustry, due largely to new public works and a great expe" 
sion of the summer tourist traffic. The volume of ner 
construction contracts awarded in July was much large 
than in July, 1934, and brings the aggregate of buildin: 
and engineering work now on hand to a point more thes 
20 per cent. above the level of a year ago. The lumbe: 
industry in British Columbia is feeling the depressing efiec 
of the cessation of orders from Japan, but the Basten 
lumbermen are doing fairly well although they are ea 
their complaints about unfair Russian competition 1)" 
British market. The newsprint industry, after 2 So 
period in June, seems now to have a brighter outlook. ! "7 
of the leading producers have now come to a working ae 
ment about their export marketing policy; and, as a ad 
an offer of a large contract for newsprint at $40 per — 
recently rejected as inadequate by a Canadian compan} 


BUOYANT FEDERAL REVENUES 


The Federal revenues show an encouraging buoyancy i 
the yield for the first four months (ending July gt a 
current fiscal year is given at $146,015,000, compare a 
$133,881,000 for the same period last year. Expene" 


during the same period was $139,005,000, compared _ 
$1 36,895,000. 
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The stock markets were listless, with a slightly 
-actionary tendency during the latter half of July and the 
wa , davs of August. But the upward movement in New 
op a week or two ago brought them to life, and since then 
‘ore has been more activity than for months past. A wide 
= , d stocks recorded advances; though for several days 
‘ne favourite stocks with both investors and speculators 
” the power stocks. Later, attention was switched to 
wip and paper stocks. The bond market has been steady, 
vith a strengthening tendency, and the average yield of six 
sading bonds had decreased to 3} per cent. for the week 
ending August 8th. 

irrawa, August 20. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


sin—I see that the German Institut fiir Konjunktur- 
‘yschung has done me the signal honour, in its Weekly Report 
of the 22nd instant, of imputing to your editorial pen my 
calculations and analysis of the German unemployment 
stuation in the first of my two articles on ‘‘ Germany’s 
feonomic Recovery ’’’ (Economist, August 10th, p. 271). 
\t the risk of considerable trespass upon your space, I must 
support my calculations of the amount of “ invisible unem- 
ployment’? in Germany with certain detailed statistics— 
statistics with which I did not consider it necessary to burden 
an already long article. 


The Institute challenges both my calculations and my 
onclusion that there were at the end of last June something 
wer 4 millions of “‘ unemployed ’”’ in Germany, of which 
inut 2-4 millions do not appear in the official statistics 
aad have therefore been termed, in Germany, “ invisible.”’ 
‘tsays that you—meaning I—have ignored the omission of 
‘6 million officials from both the employment and unemploy- 
ment figures; and that the number of the “ invisible ” 
employed should be reduced by that amount. And, after 
‘ painstaking analysis of undisputed tendencies and sources, 
purports to prove that “‘ invisible unemployment ”’ fell from 
oniy 799,000 in June, 1933, to 722,000 at the end of last 
Sut the Institute both proves and protests too much. 
‘ust, as I specifically pointed out, the calculation of ‘‘ invisible 
‘wemployed ” from a comparison of the course of the official 
A\rankenkasse) employment figures and of the unemployment 
‘sites since 1929 gives only a partial ‘‘ showing ’’ of the 
‘ue situation, But the point at issue is not what absolute 
am unt of “ invisible ”’ unemployment this method shows at 
a cad of last June. It is the relative movement between 
- and 1933 and 1935; and such a relative movement can 
* deduced from the comparison, if all the qualifications 
“ich T specifically mentioned are borne in mind. In this 
ection, it is significant that the same Institute as now 
“iyUsns my calculations used this same method to ascertain 
“invisible unemployment ”’ in September, 1932— i.e. before 
“° advent of the National-Socialist Government. At that 
te, the Institute’s Report put the “ invisible ” figure for 
July, 1932, at 1-8 million, in addition to the official unem- 
ae figure of 5-4 millions. Moreover, I would call your 
Cae the following sentence which appeared in Die 
i: ¢ Wirtschaftszeitung (the organ of the Reich Chamber 
~*©onomics) of the 9th instant :— 


~ oon if the 2-6 million statistically ‘invisible’ able-bodied men 

the oe are counted as unemployed in the middle of 1935, 
Onc — figure of the unemployed amounts to 4-4 millions.” 
‘Hoted in the Bevliner Bérsenzeitung, 9th instant.) 


Thin : 

ee 1S meant to indicate that real unemployment has 
nothing eg fallen since 1931 and 1932. So it has; but to 
te wd e the extent which the Konjunkturinstitut would 
Institute’ lieve. There is a “ great gulf fix’d ’’ between the 
unemplo ~— figure of 2-6 millions of visible and “ invisible ” 
“ ‘eine at the end of last June, and the Reich Chamber 
own! eS: estimate—which is 182,000 higher than my 


Second] 
Made 


tional 


y, however, the German Institute states that I have 
Several basic errors” in my use of the 1933 occupa- 
‘ensus; and it charges me with having ‘ overlooked 
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completely ’’ the inclusion of 1-6 million officials in the census, 
and their exclusion from the current figures of employment 
and unemployment—with the result that I have expanded 
the “ invisible ’’ total by 1-6 million. Nothing of the sort. 
My basic calculation of 20-7 million workers in June, 1933, 
had already allowed for this, for a very pertinent reason. 

Che census of 1933 contained ‘‘ invisible unemployed,” to 
the tune of some 1-3 million workers and shop assistants. 
Chey were enumerated as “ Independents,” “ Independents 
without profession,” and ‘‘ Workers together with dependents.”’ 
My calculation was based on a comparison of the divergences 
between the rates of increase of certain categories of workers 
between the 1925 and the 1933 censuses. Thus, ‘“ workers 
and shop-assistants plus civil servants’ only increased by 
0-9 per cent.; while the ‘‘ Independents’ (mostly those 
“ one-man-shops '’ to which the In.titute’s Report refers) 
increased by 32-4 per cent., and the “ Independents without 
profession "’ increased by 51-5 per cent. Finally, ‘‘ Workers 
together with dependents’ have increased by 4-0 per cent., 
while ‘* Workers (only) ’’ have increased by only 1-6 per cent. 
I cannot here refer to the legal and administrative changes 
which brought workers under other than the real ‘‘ workers ”’ 
category in the 1933 Census. Suffice it to say that, although 
the Institute is right in stating that many people were leaving 
the “ workers ’’ category in the depression, it is disingenuous 
in not recognising that, despite changes of nomenclature, these 
people were never anything else but workers. 

On the basis of the trends evidenced in a comparison of the 
1925 and 1933 censuses, I calculate that there was an “‘ excess ”’ 
of 376,000 “ Independents ”’ in 1933, of 921,000 ‘‘ Independents 
without profession,’’ and 198,000 young persons between 
14 and 16, counted as ‘“ dependents of workers.’’ The total 
of 1,495,000 additional (unoccupied) workers would raise the 
official 1933 Census figure of 21,681,000 workers, shop- 
assistants and civil servants to a maximum of 23,176,000. We 
should set this maximum against a lower estimate of 22,363,000 
workers in 1933, obtained by adding 3-6 per cent. (the increase 
in the population of working age between 1925 and 1933) 
to the 1925 total of workers. If we strike an average between 
these two estimates of the 1933 working population, we get 
22,719,000, from which we must deduct the civil servants. 
But, be it noted, not, as the Institute recommends, 1,577,000 
civil servants. For 377,000 of them are private servants and 
assistants with no title to pension; and the AKrankenkasse 
employment figures do include these. We deduct only 1,200,000 
officials from 22,719,000 workers. Then from the resulting 
figure we have still to deduct incapacitated workers (329,000), 
monks and nuns (100,000), the higher-salaried shop-assistants 
(200,000), and the other employed persons outside the 
official figures (200,000). Eliminating persons changing 
their jobs, we arrive at my basic figure of 20-7 million workers 
in 1933—having deducted the officials. 

This unconscionably long description has been rendered 
necessary because the Third Reich’s first Census in 1933 is 
not inherently comparable with that of 1925. The Institut: 
apparently thinks it is. In my article, I ventured to indicate 
why I think there are to-day more than 4 millions of unem- 
ployed workers in Germany. The Institute’s Report adduces 
nothing to shake my conviction that this figure is a more 
sober computation than its own. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
London, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS 


Tue veil which tradition, prudence, loyalty and conscience 
have strangely combined to draw over bankers’ operations 
is at last being carefully removed, and a new chapter in 
economic history is being written. Mr Baster has added a 
notable contribution to the history of banking in this able 
sketch* of the activities of British bankers in the inter- 
national field. 

The conclusion of the book is inevitably depressing. For 
Mr Baster has to describe the growth of economic 
nationalism since the war, and cannot see any signs that the 
delicate mechanism which, after a painful and difficult 
growth, was worked by the international banks will be 
allowed to develop as it should for the economic advan- 
tage of the world. ‘‘ In the long run,’’ Mr Baster writes, 
‘“‘ the banks will have to face the unpalatable fact that the 
growth of nationalistic feeling in the economically subordi- 
nate countries will set a definite limit to the expansion of 
their business.”’ 

Mr Baster also remarks that ‘‘ the banks owe very little 
to Government initiative or assistance.’’ His extremely 
interesting description of nineteenth-century overseas bank- 
ing fully bears this out as a historical statement. He points 
out the occasional incursions of political motives where ‘‘ the 
political connections of concessionaires were inevitably de- 
ciding factors in the distribution of official favours, as, for 
instance, those between Lazard and Lord Stratford in the 
case of the Ottoman Bank, or Anderson and Consul-General 
Wood in the case of the London Bank of Tunis.’’ Banks 
in South America seem to have been singularly free from 
Government interference from the British side, except for 
diplomatic protection in extreme cases; and even in China 
the cautious attitude of the Government towards the Con- 
sortium may be noted. Indeed, as Mr Baster points out, 
the only clear example of domination by a Government 
of an overseas bank of British origin is that of the Ottoman 
Bank, and there it was the French Government (with 
nominally an equal voice) which controlled it in accordance 
with the ups and downs of French foreign policy. Finally, 
when the British Trade Corporation was amalgamated with 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank in 1926 the experiment of a ‘‘ new 
tradition ’’ in British banking seems, temporarily at least, 
to have come to an end. 

Mr Baster thinks that it is not even certain that the 
international banks will proceed steadily to amalgamate 
with the great deposit banks, still less enter into any 
national, or nationalised, organisation. The international 
banks may be better suited to weather the storm on their 
own, and to turn in the end to the new banking systems of 
the place of their abode rather than to the city of their 
origin. Until recently ‘‘ the characteristic specialisation of 
the London money market has been reflected in the almost 
complete independence of the overseas banks,’’ which have 
been ‘‘ without any direct support from the great deposit 
banks ’’ in their historical development. 

This book is very readable and short, despite the great 
number of institutions in Europe, South America and China 
whose history it covers. Compression occasionally ob- 
scures the history of individual banks, and a brief alpha- 
betical appendix of every bank mentioned, with the main 
events of its life, would be a welcome addition to the twenty- 
six excellent tables. 





SHORTER NOTICE 


‘*The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace.’ By 
Quincey Wright. Longmans, Green and Company. 
125 pages. 5s. 

Mr Quincey Wright is Professor of International Law at 

Chicago University. In 1927 the Social Science Research 

Committee initiated an inquiry into the causes of war, under 

his directorship. Professor Wright's book is one of thirty 





* « The International Banks.”’ 


By A.S. J. Baster. P. S. King. 
269 pages. 12s. 6d. 


studies which have already been contributed 
and it represents an anticipation of the final 
will be published by the Chicago Committee. 

“The problem of peace and war,” Professor Wri 
‘is the problem of maintaining dynamic equilibrium . 
world community,’’ and he develops this contention is th 
five short chapters of his book. In the first chapter i. d - 
the causes of war and the conditions of peace more or | 
terms of each other, emphasising four main conditions 
first of these is the existence of an absolute desire for ones 
a desire which precludes all intransigent Opposition ; 
opinions, laws or existing conditions. The second js an " 
national organisation capable of restraining conflicts ineyita)), 
in a dynamic society. The third is an internationa! ee 
system which will represent and satisfy existing inter, a 
and the fourth is such a stable equilibrium between mai.- 
forces as alone can keep the peace if the other three condityn. 
are imperfect. In his excellent third chapter, Professor Wrigh; 
examines the interdependent problems of disarmamen: 
security and the balance of power, and tries to show hoy 
in present circumstances, the balancing of antagonistic arma 
forces can alone secure the stable balance of power whic) js 
an essential part of security. 

It is interesting to notice how Professor Wright reconcl« 
what, three or four years ago, was still widely considered tx 
pre-war doctrine of the balance of power with absolute suppir 
of the League of Nations. He sees in the League of Natur 
the potential fulfilment of every one of the four conditions o 
peace which he enumerates. ‘‘ The maintenance of suitab 
opinion no less than the maintenance of the balance of power, 
the development of law and the settlement of controversies in 
the worid community, are functions of the League of Nations 
Professor Wright does not ignore those deep-rooted huma 
instincts which are the conditions of all society and even ' 
progress itself, though they make for war. But he plea‘ 
convincingly for continued support of a League which ha 
accomplished so much in such a short historical period, an 
which, if supported, is capable of consummating the wor 
movement towards unity and integration which should fina. 
remove the natural causes of war. 

Professor Wright's book is clear and stimulating, and tasen 
together with its wide bibliography, it could hardly t& 
improved as an introductory study of the causes of war ant 
the conditions of peace. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


nts «yep mid-summer the New York exchange has developed 
in ions of slight weakness. The movement has not been very 

sronounced, for against sterling the dollar only depreciated 
‘rom $4.94 on June 30th to just over $4.98 in the middle 
August; and there has since been a tendency towards a 
«covery. Forward dollars have also maintained their pre- 
nium of about 1} cents for three months. It is, however, 
usual for the dollar to weaken immediately prior to the 
jtumn, and perhaps it is more significant that in the 
niddle of August the gold bloc currencies also strengthened 
against the dollar, though they remained weak against the 
pund. This shows that the main force at work was the 
pull of the pound against the dollar, which to some extent 
ced as a drag upon the gold bloc currencies as well. What 
has caused these movements? 

The immediate influences upon the dollar can be summed 
y in one word—silver. True, alternative reasons for the 
iepreciation of the dollar have been advanced. For ex- 
ample, a few weeks ago the view was expressed that the 
American Tax Bill was driving American funds abroad. 
This view always appeared fanciful, and in any case, any 
such flight must have been more than offset by the revival 
in Wall Street, which has proved an attraction to the Euro- 
pean investor. There has also been evidence during the 
past ten days that the rapid development of the Italo- 
i Abyssinian crisis was provoking a flight of funds from 
' Europe to the United States, and the recent rally in the 

dollar may be attributable to this cause. Nor do the gold 
bloc currencies yet command real confidence. On balance 
it looks as if the resultant of all these forces would tend to 
on work in favour of the dollar, and not against it. This 
brings us back to silver. 
i The first break in the London silver market came in the 
middle of July. The United States authorities intervened 
and spent about $20 millions on silver in two days. This 
temporarily depressed the dollar to $4.983. Another break 
was threatened a month later, and again the American 
authorities intervened. On August 14th alone they bought 
25 million ounces, and they made further purchases on 
subsequent days. They must have spent anything up to 
another $15 or $20 millions, and it was at this time that the 
‘xchange again weakened to over $4.98. The foreign ex- 
change market was narrow and idle during most of August; 
» that, while the dollars offered in London against these 
eee purchases were easily absorbed, it is not surprising 
oe the exchange moved against the United States. If 
luther silver purchases prove necessary during the next 
tw weeks, the exchange rate is likely to remain weak. 
The continued premium on forward dollars can easily be 
0 « Plained First there is the margin between London and 
log short-term money rates. London rates are 
halt y the higher, and perhaps would justify a premium of 
‘i : cent on three months’ dollars. Next, any deprecia- 
ae - dollars causes the forward rate to depreciate as 
a os € premium on forward dollars means a premium 
‘ é ~~ rate of the day. Thus traders and others who 
™ aa they will need dollars in the future have been 
2 ot : buy forward dollars while the rate remained 
la oe such purchases help to maintain the premium 
‘uropeas spot rate. Finally there are fears about the 
ene : political situation which inspire forward pur- 
;....».0f dollars by way of re-insurance against a possible 
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POUND AND DOLLAR 


as great as usual? On the whole the answer appears to be 
in the negative. To begin with, the United States is not 
likely to be a serious exporter of wheat. Her own crops 
have suffered considerable damage from rust, and she will 
probably have to import a certain quantity of high-grade 
wheat. Cotton is more of an enigma, especially as the 
ew loan scheme (discussed in a Note on p. 414) has still 
to be tested. It may, however, induce American growers 
to sell more freely. Also recent weather reports are 
favourable and crop estimates are increasing. There 
is no evidence that tobacco shipments will be other than 
normal, and these always create a considerable de- 
mand for exchange. There is, however, one final 
point of some importance. The accumulation during 
the years of depression of heavy unsold stocks of staple 
products has enabled consumers to spread their purchases 
more evenly over the whole of the year, instead of con- 
centrating them in the months immediately following the 
gathering of the crops. This tends to reduce the intensity 
of the seasonal demand for dollars. Together with the 
absence of wheat exports and greater use of ‘‘ outside ’’ 
qualities of cotton this may prove the determining factor 
during the coming autumn. This is why we suggest that the 
seasonal pressure on the exchanges may be less than usual. 

Finally, there is the question of the fundamental relation 
between the pound and dollar. Nearly a year ago we pub- 
lished some tentative calculations, based (A) on the assump- 
tion that the pound and the dollar were in equilibrium in 
1929, and (B) on the assumption that the pound was then 
over-valued by Io per cent. We summarised these calcu- 
lations into a table, which is reproduced and extended 
below : — 


EQUILIBRIUM RATES OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN POUND AND DOLLAR 


SS 
Equilibrium Rates 














} | 
se ictal 
re. { : 
{| Nature April, 1934 | Aug., 1934 | June, 1935 
Indies. compared Prices , zz 
} compared a _ 
A | BioA I \ B 
| | | i | 
| ls | 
Bureau of Labour—Board $ $ $ $ 
of Trade ..... | Wholesale... | 4°27 | 3-84 | 4:93 | 4-44 | 4°76 | 4-28 
Irving Fisher Board of ! 
Po. cca cedheudsncesos Wholesale... | 4-v0 | 3-60 | 5-14 | 4°63 | 5-31 |] 4°78 
Nat. Ind. Conf. Board | 
Bowley ......... . | Wages 1 4°00 | 3-60) 5-14 | 4°63 | 5°17 | 4°65 
Bureau of Labour—-Ministry| | } | a 
of Labour......... ; ..| Costofliving | 4-17 | 3-75 | 4:42 | 3-98 | 4:69 | 4:22 


All these comparisons are tentative, and during the past 
ten months there have been contrary movements in the 
two comparisons based upon wholesale prices. Still, the 
comparison between the Board of Trade and Irving Fisher 
index numbers is the more representative; and this, as well 
as those based on wages and the cost-of-living, shows that 
the equilibrium rate has drawn closer to the actual exchange 
rate during the past ten months. The figures, however, 
still seem to indicate that a rate of $4.98 over-values the 
pound, and if this is true, the dollar should have a rising 
tendency. It is difficult, owing to the lack of data, to make 
a similar calculation for the dollar and the franc, but here 
again it is probable that the under-valuation of the dollar 
is less pronounced than it was a year ago. 

This view is borne out by a cursory examination of recent 
American overseas trade statistics. Throughout 1934, the 
United States had a continuous export surplus which for 
the last eight months of the year averaged $40 millions a 
month. In 1935, the monthly export surplus suddenly 
dropped to under $10 millions, and in April and May, there 
was an import surplus of a few million dollars. This import 
surplus may be seasonal, but the general impression is both 
that the dollar is now in closer equilibrium with other cur- 
rencies, and also that the course of trade is now working 
much less in favour of the dollar. It may be that our 


~ 





tentative calculations exaggerate the under-valuation of the 
dollar in terms of other currencies. 

On the whole it looks as if the autumn strengthening of 
the dollar may be less pronounced than usual. The trade 
balance is telling much less in favour of the United States 
while the seasonal demand for dollars may also be on a sub- 
normal scale. The under-valuation of the dollar should tell 
the other way, but experience has shown that the theoretical 
equilibrium rate is just as likely to move towards the actual 
exchange rate as to pull the latter down towards it. There 
are, however, two imponderables which are likely to exert 
the greatest influence of all. These are the course of the 
silver-buying policy, and the trend of European politics. 
If the American Treasury remains a heavy purchaser of 
silver in London, then the dollar will depreciate. If war 
breaks out between Italy and Abyssinia, and especially if it 
has serious repercussions in Europe, then the dollar will, in 
all probability, appreciate. Either development can, for a 
time at least, have a far greater influence upon the New 
York exchange than the more normal influences of inter- 
national price-levels and commercial exchanges. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


Anglo-Italian Exchange Agreement.—Since the con- 
clusion of this Agreement last April, {1,484,000 has been 
transferred to British exporters through the mechanism of 
the scheme. The sum awaiting transfer on August 21st 
was {1,934,000 and the accumulation of these arrears has 
caused feelings of acute discontent among British exporters. 
The usual explanation is that British importers are reluctant 
to pay the sums due by them into the clearing account at 
the Bank of England, and that this is causing a shortage 
of sterling available for British exporters. The scheme is 
not compulsory upon British importers, but in practice 
they are probably not to blame for their alleged failure 
to make use of the scheme. When a bill of exchange 
is presented for payment to the British importer, he pays 
the collecting bank in London, and the collecting bank 
remits the amount in accordance with the instructions re- 
ceived from the Italian exporter or his bankers. If the 
collecting bank is instructed to pay the proceeds into the 
clearing account at the Bank of England, it does so. If it 
is instructed to deal with them in any other way, it equally 
does so. This suggests that the real onus of making use 
of the scheme lies not on the British importer, but on the 
Italian exporter, and the number of cases in which the col- 
lecting bank is not asked to pay to the Bank of England 
suggests that the Italian authorities are not instructing their 
exporters to avail themselves of the scheme. It is signifi- 
cant that as all Italians must declare, and be prepared to 
hand over to the authorities, any foreign exchange held by 
them, any failure to use the scheme automatically places 
fresh exchange at the disposal of the authorities. The bur- 
den, however, falls upon the British exporter, in the shape 
of the delay experienced in receiving payment. This places 
the partial failure of the Anglo-Italian Agreement in an 
entirely new light. 





* * * 


Uncertain Dutch Outlook.—Our Amsterdam correspon- 
dent calls attention to the technical improvement in the 
position of the Netherlands Bank. Since the crisis at the 
end of July, the Bank has recovered FI. 28.2 millions of 
its gold losses, while loans granted by it have been reduced 
by Fl. 70.8 millions. Its gold ratio has risen from 64 to 
70.5 per cent., and on August 3rd it reduced its rediscount 
rate from 6 to 5 per cent. There is evidence, however, that 
this improvement is superficial, for both the dollar and the 
French franc are still quoted at about the export gold point, 
while short-term rates in the Amsterdam money market 
have been well up to Bank rate and at times above it. It 
is believed that the Netherlands Bank has been repurchas- 
ing on its own initiative some of the francs sold by it at the 
time of the crisis, and converting these francs into gold. 
Thus there has not been a natural influx of gold into 
Holland, and if the Netherlands Bank has been buying 
francs it is easy to see why the guilder remains weak against 
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Holland, and surprise has been expressed t 
lands Bank has not decided to raise 
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* * * 
The Foreign Exchanges.—The market has been ver 
idle. Little spot silver was on offer this week, and the 7 
sequent absence of American purchases caused spot dollar. 
to strengthen from $4.98 to $4.97}. Three months’ «oj, 
came on offer at 1} cents premium, against 1, cents is 
week. The common American practice is to buy forwar: 
dollars whenever spot dollars are being sold against sje 
the object being to take advantage of the depreciation 
the dollar which accompanies silver purchases. As 1, 
silver was bought this week, there was no demand for fr. 
ward dollars. The leading gold bloc rates are 4 shack 
stronger, but there is very little business. The British Co. 
trol has continued to support the franc. Forward belgy »; 
a little weaker. Spot lire eased off early in the week, }): 
the Italian authorities quickly brought them back to +; 
pegged rate of lire 603. Three months’ lire are quoted » 
5-7 lire discount. The remittance of Italian currence: y 
Italy has been controlled for some time, and as a rex: : 
is now possible to deal in Italian notes in small quant: 
in London at a rate of lire 67 and upwards. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—Conditions are entirely 
changed; last week’s Treasury bills went at an average mi 
of 11s. 4.93d. per cent., against IIs. 1.94d. per cent. th 
week before. This week the banks have bought Treasur 
bills for dates up to the third week of November at } pe 


cent. There was no business in hot Treasuries. 
Aug. 9, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, Aug 4 
1935 1935 1935 1938 
o/ o/ 0 0 
/O /O 0 0 
ie iceeicnee ese cebnee 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate ... 4 + t t 
Short Loan rate :— 
Clearing banks..............s000s +1 4-1 $1 +] 
SI sits teiehietiensneheneinanninte + 4 $ { 
Discount rates :— 
TRINNY TIIIED . cccocssrecnesscose tk fs ik i 
Three months’ bank bills .... -§ $-? %-5 0 ofl 


This week the tender is being increased from {40 to 4; 
millions. Maturities have lately been at the rate ot {4 
millions a week instead of £35 millions, and so the increas 
in the tender restores the former rate of increase 0! ‘' 
millions a week in the total tender issue. In view of th 
Exchange Account’s continued purchases of gold, which ” 
steadily reducing tap issues of bills, it is not surpmsing 2 
the tender issue is continuing to expand. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—The note circulation has & 
fallen with the further return of holiday currency, but 
week’s contraction is very small. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Aug. 29,Aug. 7, Aug. 14,Aug. 21,Aug.2 
1934 1935 1935 1935198 


£ mill. £ mill. £ mill, { mill, ¢™ 

Issue Department :— 03-4 
aaa 191-8 192-8 192-8 193-3. 

Note circulation ............ 379-3 411-8 405-5 400-4 

Banking Department :— ” 54.5 
eae 73-1 41-5 47: 53:5 “Od 

Public deposits............+. 34-0 17-2 16-8 159 Oy 

Bankers’ deposits ......... 83-7 82:7 86:3 93:9 O° 

Other deposits .............. 35-2 37-8 37-0 369 

Government securities..... 83-2 87-2 82-0 83-5 12-4 

Discounts and advances 5-6 14-1 15-2 13:0 12:4 

Other securities ............ 9-3 13-1 13-2 15-0 - 

Proportion ........:sses+++« 47°7% 30-1% 34°1% 364% 38" 


In the banking department, the most striking er 
a decline in public deposits to £9.4 millions. The 


» anc 
ment has heavy dividend payments to make next — . 
it will probably have to borrow on Ways and Meant 
the Bank. Bankers’ deposits have risen to £96.9 ™ 
and next week’s dividends are likely to cause 4 
expansion. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 





A CENTENARY REVIEW 





To-day, August 31, 1930, is the hundredth anniversary of the enactment by Parliament of a Bill conferring legal 
wistence upon a vatlway designed to run from Bristol to London, from which has evolved, without break of nomenclature, 
ounership or tradition, the present Great Western system, with its 3,793 track-miles, and its {150,000,000 of issucd debenture 
and share capital. The story of the Great Western—whose main lines radiate from London (Paddington) to Devon and 
Cornwall, Wales and, through Birmingham, to the Mersey, with important ancillary dock, steamship, hotel, canal, 
and other interests—epitomises all that is fundamental and much that is picturesque in British railway development. The 
(enienary thus affords an appropriate occasion for an analysis of the company’s inception and evolution, ils present position, 


and its spectal opportunities and problems. 


A HUNDRED YEARS IN RETROSPECT 


Tue first successful Great Western Parliamentary Bill 
received the Royal Assent on August 31, 1835. The first 
fare-paying passenger was carried on June 4, 1838, and 
the complete London-Bristol line was opened in June, 1841, 
at a total capital cost of £5,877,120. From this nucleus has 
grown the system whose present-day size and scope is in- 
dictated by the map on page 427. 

Although the use of the term ‘‘ Great Western ’’ as early 
as August, 1833, suggested that the Fathers of the Line 
had set no narrow territorial limit to its ultimate expansion, 
itis quite certain that they did not foresee the part which 
goods traffic would play in its future economy. The 
“ broad gauge ’’ of seven feet, instead of the four feet eight 
and a half inches which was standard on all English lines 
outside the Great Western orbit, was adopted on the advice 
of the company’s great engineer, Brunel (after the London 
aid Birmingham Railway had refused terminal facilities at 
Euston), and maintained in the face of considerable criti- 
sm, expert and otherwise. While the Great Western, 
however, was most stoutly defending its child during the 
Parliamentary ““ gauge war’”’ of the ’forties, events were 
aready conspiring to present the company with an in- 
evitable choice between isolation and increased traffic, and 
it was clear on what lines its final judgment would be 
framed. 

The broad gauge was all very well for extensions into 
teatively virgin territory with a low traffic density, like 
Somerset, Devon, Cornwall and (at that time) South Wales. 
These could be entrusted to separate companies, in which 
tte Great Western had financial and directorial interest 
without control. An effort, however, to apply the same 
Pnnciple in the area north of the London-Bristol line, 
where the company came into competition with systems as 
One as its own, led to the speedy “‘ rebellion ’’ of the 

xford, Worcester and Wolverhampton Company, which 
‘ent over to the narrow gauge. To reach the Birmingham 
‘rea the Great Western had to fight its own battle, at first 
_ not at second hand. Its purchase, in 1846, of the 
Worn pham and Oxford Junction and the Birmingham, 
we qonampton and Dudley Railways brought it directly 
The e » preserves of the London and North-Western. 
ie attle of the Gauges ’’ became still more embittered 
aie he When the absorption of the Shrewsbury and Bir- 

; am and the Shrewsbury and Chester Railways carried 
acquisiti t Western to the area of the Mersey. The latter 
ee ion, however, was effected on terms which effectively 
0 - the extension of the broad gauge north of 
at Birk tary Though Great Western trains appeared 
pees" fnhead in 1857, the appearance of the ‘‘ mixed 
develo at Paddington was a much more portentous 
a dt ment. It was not altogether surprising that, early 


l | ad . 
" the ’sixties, the company, rather than face the prospect 


of being shut out from permanent participation in the grow- 
ing traffic between Wales, the West Midlands and the 
Metropolis, agreed to amalgamate with the West Midland 
and South Wales Railways. 


This final break with the tradition of ‘‘ magnificent 
isolation,’’ consummated in 1863, was probably the most 
decisive event in Great Western history. It had been 
heralded by the passing of many able and devoted men 
who had done much for the old regime—Isambard King- 
dom Brunel, one of the greatest civil engineers of all time: 
Charles Alexander Saunders, secretary and general superin- 
tendent, who was perhaps the most formative of all in- 
fluences in Great Western history; and Charles Russell, 
chairman of the company throughout one of the periods ot 
fiercest competition. One great figure of pioneer days, 
however, remained to see the company through an almost 
desperate financial crisis in the later ‘sixties, to weld the 
new ‘‘ group ’”’ into a unitary system, and to establish its 
prosperity on a secure basis in the ’eighties. Daniel Gooch, 
‘‘ Superintendent of Locomotive Engines ’’ in 1837 at the 
age of twenty-one, was called to the chair in 1865 after a 
single year’s break with the company, and ruled for the 
next twenty-four years. 


The conversion to the narrow gauge, authorised in 1866, 
was not finally completed until 1892, the delay being due 
mainly to the absorption, in 1876, of various ‘‘ associated " 
but hitherto independent broad-gauge companies west of 
Bristol. The financial results of the period of retrenchment 
and consolidation were satisfactory. They were accom- 
panied, however, by a somewhat rigidly conservative policy 
which did not enhance the Great Western’s popularity with 
the travelling public. The period from the late ‘eighties 
to the outbreak of war in 1914 was, subsequently, devoted 
to improving facilities to the higher level demanded by 
modern railway conditions. The Severn Tunnel had been 
opened for traffic in September, 1886. The most important 
subsequent development, before the Great War, was the 
‘* rounding off ’’ of the system by lines giving direct transit 
to Bristol and South Wales (1903), Taunton and the West 
(1906) and Birmingham (1910). 


The war intervened before the company had secured the 
full fruits of this policy. Before the system had recovered 
from the physical effects of that epoch of Government 
control, it was presented with new problems arising out of 
the Railwavs Act of 1921. ‘‘ Grouping ’’ offered few 
administrative problems to the Great Western—which was 
already a ‘‘ group ’’—but it compelled the company to 
absorb, inter alia, numerous South Wales concerns, pre- 
dominantly interested in the coal trade, on the basis of their 
results in the prosperous year 1913. Depression in the coal 
industry, and competition from motor transport, were matters 
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of concern to the management before the piling of Pelion on 
Ossa by the general economic depression of 1930 onwards. 
From this crisis the railways are only now beginning to 
emerge. 

So much for a century’s history of the Great Western 


GREAT WESTERN FINANCE 


kom the consideration of a century’s annals of the Great 
Western Railway, we turn to review the principal features 
of its technical and financial development. A compre- 
hensive survey of the company’s growth from the earliest 
days, when the paid-up capital amounted to £125,000, up 
to its centennial year, with a capital little short of £150 
millions, constitutes a fascinating, but formidable, work of 
historical research. It is complicated, moreover, by the 
steady progress of absorption of affiliated and competing 
lines, to which reference is made in the preceding section. 
By courtesy of the company, however, we have made an 
analysis of the main financial and operating trends of the 
century. The table on page 427 gives, in its four sections, 
statistics of finance, passenger and goods traffic, and 
operating experience for each decennial year from 1840 to 
1910. The last year unaffected by war-time Government 
control, 1913, was also the first year in which ancillary 
businesses were separated in the form of accounts ordained 
by the rg1r Act. Thereafter a break of eleven years in 
the table is occasioned by the non-publication of complete 
accounts during the control period from 1914 to 1921. The 
series is resumed, however, in 1924, the first complete year 
of amalgamation under the 1921 Act. The subsequent 
history is shown by reference to the years 1929, 1932 and 
1934, which characterise pre-depression, mid-depression 
and recovery conditions. 

In considering the financial history of the company, the 
year 1840 provides an eminently suitable base, for, after 
more than four years’ work, the completion of the line to 
Bristol was within sight. The sections then opened, at 
a cost of over {5} millions, were, however, already ful- 
filling their promise, and the first ordinary dividend of 
I} per cent. was paid for the second half of 1840. In that 
year, moreover, the company carried a million passengers 
for the first time. With the completion of the Bristol line, 
net revenue expanded so satisfactorily that dividends of 
8 per cent. were paid in 1845 and 1846. By 1850, how- 
ever, the depression of the late ’forties, coupled with the 
rapid growth of new capital expenditure in connection with 
the “‘ Battle of the Gauges,’’ had caused a reduction in the 
dividend to 4 per cent. 

The ‘fifties marked a period of financial difficulty, for 

the expansion in revenues failed to march in step with the 
rapid growth in capital, which, during this period, was 
being largely raised on prior-charge issues. Although net 
receipts exceeded {1 million in 1860, the dividend pay- 
ments were only gradually being stepped up after a period 
of stringency which, in 1858, reduced the dividend to only 
1} per cent.—the lowest figure on record. A _ similar 
but more serious oscillation occurred during later years of 
the following decade. In the two half-years to January 
and July, 1867, the depletion of cash resources necessitated 
the offer of stock dividends in lieu of cash payment. So 
critical, indeed, was the financial position of the company 
that Daniel Gooch appealed, unsuccessfully, to Disraeli for 
Government assistance to the extent of {1 million. The 
strain imposed upon current revenue was accordingly very 
severe, and but for capable handling might well have 
proved disastrous. The end of the decade, however, 
marked the turning point, for the amalgamations of the 
"sixties, which brought the West Midland and South Wales 
lines into the group, immediately proved their worth— 
though the purchase terms, in the light of contemporary 
conditions, were somewhat costly. 

During the 40 years which followed, the fortunes of the 
company were well established. The period began with a 
consolidation of the capital structure, in which no fewer 
than 40 denominations of stocks—apart from ordinary— 
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Railway. In succeeding sections of this 
pose to discuss in detail certain technical anq fina 

features in the company’s development, its economic a 
industrial background, and, finally, its outlook in rel _ a 
to current questions of traffic, wages and rating, am 7 oa 
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were reduced to three classes. Further increases of capital 
marked the absorption, during the ‘seventies, of addition 
lines, including the Bristol and Exeter and South Devon 
which incidentally brought control of the Cornwall Rj. 
way, and gave the Great Western until 1923 the larg 
mileage in the Kingdom. As in previous decades, gj, 
dends dipped until the new acquisitions had fructified {ylly 
Careful, indeed austere, financial management, however 
made recovery from the brink of financial disaster in the 
‘sixties doubly assured. From 1881 until 1893 divideng 
were never below 5} per cent., and in six years exceeded 
6 per cent. The rate of increase in capital receipts iney. 
ably tended to slow down, and revenue expanded steadily 
under the influence of economic progress and the indinc 
benefits of the narrow gauge. At the end of the 'eight« 
a sudden spurt in revenue somewhat anticipated the pro 
gress made towards the turn of the century, both in fina. 
cial results and in the improved travelling facilities with 
which they were associated. The benefits of the new 
forward-looking policy accrued almost immediately to the 
ordinary shareholders, whose dividends were never lowe 
than 5} per cent. from 1902 to 1913. 
The tabulation is resumed in 1924, after amalgamation 
had been effected with relatively little disturbance. Except 
in the year of the General Strike, the company demon 
strated its ability to earn satisfactory profits on the new 
capital structure until the onset of depression in 1930. 
Within three years, however, net revenues fell from 
{8,198,644 to £4,459,403. The directors have evidenced 
their faith in the line and in the virtues of ‘‘ full trustee 
status, by maintaining ordinary dividends at 3 pet cetl. 
during the last four years. a 
In assessing the operating results achieved during te 
century, a point of importance at once emerges. In 10 
the proportion of passenger traffics to total receipts (2 
accordance with the directors’ anticipations) was as high # 
89 per cent. Only twenty years later the proportion had 
fallen to 59 per cent. although the company still had no 
major industrial territory. In succeeding decades the pt 
portion tended to become stabilised somewhat below §0 pt 
cent. Since the war it has further fallen towards the 40 pet 
cent. level. Although the Great Western as an “ incus 
trial ’’ line ranks only third among the four main railwa} 
systems of to-day, its character has thus shown a ste¢} 
change, as its interests, particularly in South W ales, have 
broadened. The lack of post-war progress in the _ 
area, however, is evidenced by the fact that goods — 
showed only modest advance between 1924 and sage 
the subsequent depression the loss of freight has 
severe. all 
After due allowance for this trend factor, however, : 
course of passenger and freight figures in each —_ 
marches in fair conformity with the length of line — ; : 
Between 1860 and 1870, for instance, the issued — a 
mileage were roughly doubled, while the number © e 
‘i bled. Receipt 
sengers and freight tonnage were virtually tre tread 
per passenger and freight train mile, however, had alr 4 
begun the steady decline which continued until Fl ; 
the same period the trend of gross expenses pet -_ gett 
rose slowly at first and then more rapidly as factions “r 
improved and direct costs increased. The = a 
power ” of the company, in common with all ot phos ; 
was already tending to slip away. Progress a oii 
1900, in short, was based on a growing volume “oth 
handled at a smaller net receipt per train mile. the yes 
ceipts and expenses per train mile rose sharply 1n !°- 
before the War. 


(Continued on page 428) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


rhe following table gives a statistical picture of the financial charges for rent of leased lines, deducted before striking net revenue, 
operating results of the Great Western Railway—mainly at have been added back, e.g. in the 1880 and 1900 figures, where 
OP) intervals—from 1840 onwards. Although every en- funding has occurred on the absorption of the lines concerned. 
hee been made to secure a comparable basis throughout, The adjustment in each case, however, is small. Changes in 
nae have been necessary, from time to time, owing to accounting involve a more serious break in comparability in the 
~ sve absorptions of other lines, changes in accounting 


















































an ace g " Operating Results’ section from 1913 onwards, when ancillary 
vedure, etc. For example, in the section headed “ Finance, traffic receipts and expenditure are separately stated for the first time. 
: oat aitaiaitie -—-——— aici mes ; ia _ anaes - —————— -_—- - -——— a 
FINANCE PASSENGER TRAFFIC GOODS TRAFFIC | OPERATING RESULTS 
—_—__——— —— ee ee ae ae Se ee ee eee 
Total ; pe ceipts {tion pass.! |, | ceipts |Length | °°* ex- oad tion ex- 
Year Capital | Net Ord. Sotal . per trathe otal | e per of lne — . pense Potal re eipts Potal pendi- 
deben-| »~._ Divs. | passen-} Receipts caan. Ge taba Ton- Receipts | teckel | ot ee from all expendi- a 
| | Revenue §) gers pass. O total | ase reight | opera- | teat | et a i ture to 
| tures and train | traffic | | train ted | “| train | ata Sane total 
loans mile | receipts mile eee , tile receipts 
j ‘ = ees Oe ee a a * ates a Re 
Se | j 
é a % | mn. £ d. | %0 | mn. E | a. | sites | d. | de | J f | ve 
5,331,528 | 126,693 | 14 1-0 217,005 | N.A. | 89 | NA. 26,845 | NA. | 92) NA. | NA. | 243,850 | 117,158 | 48 
5, 13,815,205 541,65la) 4 2°5 630,515 | 106-2 76 N.A. 202,978 | 147-3 259 | 113-9 43-7 | 862,795 | 319,991 37 
, | 99.817,629 1,002,020} 3% 8-1 1,192,368 62°4 59 3-6 837,215 | 68-8 594 | 64-9 | 28-8 | 2,029,583 ] 900,241 44 
+ | 46,003,207 | 2,048,987 | 39 23°8 | 2,030,594 | 61-2 48 10t 2,218,998 | 65-7 | 1,387] 63-4 | 30-0 | 4,316,493) | 2,007,674 | 47 
i { j i 
we | 66,693,695 | 3,174,932 | Se 44-4} 3,198,607] 58-2] 45 21-0 | 3,935,677 | 64-5} 2,148 61-5 | 31-5 | 7,284,329 | + 3,657,288 | 50 
| 75,594,645 } 3,997,018 64 58-1 4,039,148 56-0 47 | 26-0 4,566,258 | 63-4 2,481 | 59°7 31 4 | 8,762,294 | 4,517,817 52 
| 85,946,413 | 4,050,997 4g 80-9 5,207,513 §3-7 438 37°5 5,736,921 | 59-5 | 2,627 | 56°6 35-7 11,114,117 | 6,899,199 62 
| yx.236,590 | 4,992,394] 5% | 104-0 | 6,794,685 } 53-3 49 | 53-4 | 7,111,347 | 86-2 | 2,993 | 66°3 | 42-1 14,132,809 | 8,839,758 | 63 
| | i silasiatbibtiaea sinibainaniaaisian 
| | | | | Traffic (T) and Ancillasies (A) 
| |__| Operating 
| | | Receipts Expenditure| Ratio 
| | | {| |__| — 
' 4 “0 
0 7 7,286,416 | 54-6 i Vem d Semmes! coe) acesd aoe | ce ({t4eree | 9,703,677 | 64°C. 
13 99,532,150 | 5,398,370 6} 109-1 7, 286,4 4-6 4 { 7,887, } 9 Ve Ds 9 I} 589,582 | 547.851 93 A. 
| P deen i.) ae ae ee panei eat dali ot - | § T.31,489,479 26,321,445 8341 
24 140,941,766 | 7,453,093 74 140-2 | 13,917,942 87-9 44 82:3 17,571,537 | 166-2 3,797 | 119°3 | 99-7 | VA. 4,256,346 3°729'695 aay 
Bessie P 09 . >. | 78.077 ae 1 ag 9.7 < T.30,758,172 | 24,308,541 78yT. 
oy | 147,424,011 8,198,644 | 7} | 132-3 | 12,781,195 | 75-8 41 | 82-3 | 17,976,977 | 172-1 | 3,794 | 112-7 | 89-0 ia. $155,579 | “4'300°250 | eg 
: sci si ——— at eealatiaie , i a P.24,305,648 | 20,488,654 | 8347. 
932 147,405,833 | 4,459,403 3 108-3 10,525,861 63-9 43 | 61°8 | 13,779,787 | 150-3 | 3,801 | 94°8 79°9 Va 3,949,392 | 3.941.637 seth j 
| a F ns as 1 § 7.25,069,525 | 20,350,476 Su4T. 
ey... | 149,867,833 | 5,410,999 | 3 110-8 | 10,569,140 | 62-4 42 | 64-9 | 14,500,385 153-3 | 3,793 | 94°9 | a7 A 3990-752 | aan po 99 Af 
| A. 3,990,752 3,960,905 | 99 A. 
Years to January, 1871 and 1831. $ Approximate. —-N.A. Not available. § Lowest dividend, 1 per cent. paid ia 1858. Highest dividend rate, 8 per ceat. paid‘ 
B45, 1846, 1922 aad 1y923. (a) After deducting reat charges. (6) [nctading ast reveaue of Sarewsvury iine after meeting debeature anal prefereace rey .lirem sats 
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(Continued from page 426) 

In 1913 the accounts, in accordance with the 1g11 Act, 
showed traffic and ancillary businesses separately. Even in 
those relatively prosperous times ancillaries made an un- 
important contribution to net revenue—apart from their 
functions as “‘ feeders,’’ whose effects elude statistical 
measurement. After economies had been effected during 
the amalgamation, however, the proportion of expenditure 
to ancillary receipts was considerably reduced—a matter of 
special note, in view of the Great Western’s position, inter 
alia, as one of the largest dock-owning interests in the 
country. On the other hand, traffic expenses, which rose 
from {9,704,077 to {26,321,445 between 1913 and 1924, 
clearly reveal the inroad on net revenue resulting from 
higher wage-costs. The operating ratio rose, in the same 
period, from 64 to 83} per cent. In contrast to other 
systems, however, Great Western ‘‘ grouping,’’ in 1922, 
did not afford scope for large operating economies, for the 
system was already an effective whole. In consequence, 
the reduction in the ratio to 78} per cent., before the de- 
pression supervened, was a meritorious achievement. The 


ce 


INDUSTRY IN GREAT 


As early as the ‘nineties of last century the railway map 
of Great Britain had begun to take on a modern appear- 
ance. The Great Western Railway system already reached 
out from London to Birkenhead in the North, to Pen- 
zance in the West, and to Weymouth in the South. 
Between these arms the railway now embraces a substantial 
portion of the southern area of Great Britain, including 
densely populated industrial regions, fertile agricultural 
land and some of the most beautiful coastlines which these 
islands possess. In the development of this area the Great 
Western Railway has played an important part, and its 
own growth, in turn, has been to some extent governed by 
economic changes in the districts it serves. 

Before turning to a consideration of these separate areas, 
it may be useful to glance back over the past century at 
the movement of population in the counties in which the 
company now operates. According to the Census of 1831, 
the total population of these counties (excluding London) 
amounted to 4,978,000—or rather less than 36 per cent. 
of the total population of England and Wales. During the 
next ninety years the population of this area grew rapidly, 
reaching 11,615,000 by 1921, an increase of 133 per cent. 
on the 1831 total. Owing, however, to an even more rapid 
expansion in the industrial areas of the North of England, 
the percentage of the total inhabitants of England and 
Wales residing in the ‘‘ service area ’’ of the Great Western 
fell to 30.5, despite the rapid development of South Wales. 
The decade between 1921 and the last Census witnessed 
some modification of these tendencies. The population of 
Wales and Monmouthshire suffered a decline from 
2,656,500 to 2,593,300 (about 24 per cent.), but, owing to 
the ‘‘ southward drift ’’ of industry which has been evident 
in this country since the war, the proportion of the popula- 
tion resident in the G.W.R. “‘ service area ’’ rose slightly to 
31 per cent. of the total. This increase was fairly well 
spread over the counties concerned, but was most evident 
in the areas around Birmingham and London. If the 
population of the Metropolis itself were included, the in- 
crease would, of course, be appreciably greater. Ignoring 
London, the counties served by the G.W.R. now possess 
an aggregate population of some 12,381,000. 

The absence of any uniformity of economic conditions 
over this great area is clearly brought out in the following 
table, based on statistics published by the Ministry of 
Labour : — 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INSURED PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT, 
JuNE, 1923 = 100 


South- All 
Year London Western Midland Wales England 
Area Area and Wales 
ae 101-9 103-5 103-8 100-5 103-4 
ae 119-7 117-0 111-0 84-6 110-0 
BOD oecccsene 119-0 117-9 107-2 78:6 105-6 
a 118-5 116-4 101-3 73-4 101-2 
116-9 114-3 101-3 68-6 100-2 
ae 121-0 117-0 107-2 72:5 104-5 
1934......... 127-0 121-5 113-6 73-8 108-9 
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full effects of post-war management, howe 
shown by a comparison of gross expenses per train we 
which have been reduced by nearly 23 per ae mil, 
99.7. in 1924 to 77.1d. in 1934. This result compar 
with a fall in traffic receipts per train mile of an 
20 per cent. in the same period. The tol] ove 
revenues, however, has been severe owing to re duced 
port activity. In view of the company’s interests - eX. 
the most depressed ‘‘ special areas,’’ which js at the zo : 
of world trade restrictions, these results must be cane 
satisfactory. nted 


Unfortunately, the prospect for a substantial revival j 
industrial conditions in South Wales is still clouded. ty. 
from its connection in the industrial Midlands, the com 
pany has been somewhat insulated from the fruits af 
domestic recovery. In the long run, granted a re:yry t 
saner world conditions, the company’s fortunes wil! \ 
strengthened by the gradual restoration of the areas Which 
it serves. The outlook in these areas is the subject of the 
following section. 


WESTERN TERRITORY 


The relative prosperity of London and the South-westen 
counties and the unhappy position of Wales stand out is 
vivid contrast when these figures are examined. 


While the wealth of any country is partly dependent 
on the efficiency of its transport system, a glance at the 
above table will show that efficient transport in itselt i 
not sufficient to ensure the well-being of any area. To 
appreciate the economic value of a modern railway system, 
however, one has only to recall the fact that the joume 
by barge from Bristo] to London, in the eighteen-twente 
and ‘thirties, frequently occupied three weeks. The m 
dustrial area centred on Birmingham, now served by the 
Great Western, affords an excellent example ot the 
localisation of industry which is possible when transpor 
is efficient, and of the extent to which population ma 
expand in such circumstances. By railway transport the 
diversified metal industries of Birmingham have easy acces 
to coal and iron ore supplies, and to the markets for the 
finished products which they manufacture. Since speci 
isation in any industry is conditioned by the extent of Ur 
market, the latter, in the absence of an efficient transport 
system, is bound to be restricted. To-day, Birmingham 
which is an important railway focus, produces a wide rang 
of metal products, from screws and nails to small ams 
motors and railway rolling stock. During the past centu} 
the population of Warwickshire grew from 330,600 © 
1,535,000 and, as has been indicated in the table abovt. 
employment in the Midlands has experienced a substanté 
improvement from the depression of 1931 and 1932. It 
Birmingham itself there are still many men unemployed. 
but the total has fallen sharply during the past year and 
a further measure of improvement may be looked for # 
the near future. 


An area in which the Great Western now has the nearest 
approach to a monopoly of rail transport is South W - 
where the necessity for hauling coal from the mines es 
coast gave rise at an early date to the tramway system 
which were the precursors of the modern railway 
Numerous Welsh coal-mining railways, of which the 
Vale was the chief, were absorbed into the Great WV me 
after the ‘‘ grouping ’’ in 1922. Since that date well er 
£2,000,000 have been spent in adapting and reconstruct 
the equipment of these lines in order that 20-ton wago"s ~ 
be used in the coal shipment trade. It is clear that thea . 
owes much to the enterprise of the railway, while, - i 
other hand, the Company finds South Wales yaaa 
most important customers. Besides owning the ral. 
the Great Western also controls the ports in the area, 7 
over 6 per cent. of its total gross receipts last ed me 
derived from the operation of docks, harbours and wi a. 

South Wales is interested in most branches of the 


and steel industry, and also has industries based upon 
ferrous metals, but the area is chiefly dependent y rn . 
The prosperity of Wales, and of that portion of 
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av which serves this area, is bound up with the fortunes 
ay coal shipment trade. According to one authority, 
ree being sent by rail (via Gloucester and Basing- 
coke) to Southampton as early as the ‘fifties of last century 
* q used for bunkering purposes at that port. The in- 
‘easing importance of coal as a source of heat and power 
jyring the latter half of last century is shown by statistics 
; production in South Wales. Output increased from 
2 million tons in 1875 to 24.3 millions in a decade, and 
absequently attained 33.0 millions in 1895 and 56.8 
‘lion tons in 1913. This rapid growth in the output of 


mil 


saala 


~yal was naturally reflected in the prosperity of the Welsh 
-ilways during the period. Exports abroad account for 
‘pout one-half of the output of Welsh coal, while, roughly, 
, further g per cent. is absorbed as bunkers. For the pur- 
sgses of the shipment trade, Cardiff is admirably situated 
‘tthe mouth of the Bristol Channel, and this city, like 
Darry, its satellite, owes much to railway enterprise. In 
-went years this dependence upon the export trade has, 
yowever, been a grave disadvantage, since the output of 
al and iron and steel from the area has undergone rela- 
svely greater fluctuation than the production of those 
ommodities in the country asa whole. The story is briefly 
wid in the following table: — 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Steel Ingots 


Pig Iron and Castings Coal 

Year % of %~ of o% of 

‘000 U.K. 000 U.K. 000 U.K. 

Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total 
1913...... 889 8} 1,807 24 56,830) 20 
1920 ....66 692 8} 1,884 21 46,249 20 
1929...... 926 12 2,336 24 48,150 19 
1930 00... 542 9 1,503 204 45,108 18} 
1931 ...... 280 7} 1,274 244 37,085 17 
1982.0... 353 10 1,347 25} 34,874 164 
1933 ....0. 451 11 1,769 25 34,355 164 
934... 495 84 1,848 21 35,339 16 


It is convenient at this juncture to point out the import- 
ance of the Severn Tunnel. Before the completion of this 
uigineering feat in 1886 the bulk of the traffic from London 
to South Wales passed through Gloucester, although a rail 
and ferry service had been opened in 1863 and a single-line 
ondge across the river at Lydney completed in 1879. 


The line to the West of England serves an area originally 
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somewhat isolated and neglected, but now of growing im- 
portance to the company. From earliest times, Cornwall 
has been famous for its tin-mining industry, and, as in 
South Wales, the earliest Cornish railways (e.g. the Red- 
ruth and Chacewater) were mineral lines. In the post-war 
period, foreign competition drastically reduced the volume 
of this traffic, but in more recent years the high price of 
tin has made it possible to reopen certain of the Cornish 
mines. Thus the output of tin ore rose from g2o0 tons in 
1931 to 2,337 in 1933. Some further expansion is possible, 
but the transport of minerals in this area is unlikely to 
make great demands upon the services of the Great 
Western. A much more important source of revenue has 
come into existence as a result of the rapid growth of the 
population of London—viz. the transport of horticultural 
produce from Devon and Cornwall (and the Scillies) to the 
Metropolis. Similar produce is grown in the Channel 
Islands, a large part of which is imported at Weymouth and 
sent to London by the Great Western. Nowadays, 
London’s milk supply is also drawn from a very wide area. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that speedy and reliable 
transport is as important to the agriculturist as to the indus- 
trialist. In some branches of agriculture, indeed (e.g. 
market gardening), it is a sine qua non. 

The climate of Devon and Cornwall, however, does not 
appeal merely to the horticulturist; it has also a decided 
attraction for the holiday-maker. Its importance may be 
gauged from the fact that, in 1934, 42 per cent. of the 
Great Western receipts from railway operation were derived 
from passenger train traffic. In the absence of modern 
transport facilities, this area would inevitably have re- 
mained beyond the reach of the majority of Londoners. 
From early days, however, the G.W.R. has been noted for 
its long-distance passenger expresses. Such resorts as Mine- 
head, Barnstaple, Newquay, Penzance, Torquay and 
Paignton owe much to its enterprise in placing them within 
easy reach of some of our most populous areas. The direct 
route to Cornwall, completed in 1906, is now the shortest 
line to that area. In addition, the company has done much 
to develop the popularity of resorts in the Channel Islands 
by its Weymouth service, and has recently acquired an 
interest in Jersey Airways, a young service which is 
attracting increasing numbers of air-minded_holiday- 
makers. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Vuat of the future? It will be convenient, at this point, 
wnefly to recapitulate the conclusions reached in the preced- 
‘Ng section, and to see what light they throw on the outlook. 
It is a truism that railway revival is a function of general 
trade recovery. In the Great Western’s case, however, the 
tneralisation is overlaid with so many exceptions, qualifi- 
‘dons and anomalies that its value as a practical indicator 
‘S doubtful. In the first place, the Great Western’s traffics 
.., hot necessarily representative of the distribution of 
‘erent industries in Great Britain as a whole. Its traffic 
_ Catchment area ’’ does not include any large part of the 
industrial areas of the North or of Scotland. It takes in the 
dctive Birmingham area and the South-West Midlands, but 
Weighted ’’ by the coal industry of South Wales. The 
iter, with its high export percentage, has been a sufferer 
_ the process of world trade strangulation, without shar- 
* pe limited benefits secured by the north-east coast as 
Neen t of the Government’s bilateral trade agreements with 
keen! €m European countries. For the rest, the company 1s 
im, ane in the steel industry of South Wales and 
tien oe sa It has large agricultural areas whose popula- 
than the e last hundred years, has increased more slowly 
epee at of Great Britain generally. Finally, it has an 
rant passenger traffic, which is greatly swelled at 


‘oliday times, 


ll post-war developments it is clear that depression 
outh Wales coal trade has cost the Great Western 
n eventual return by the nations of the world to 


Of a 
In the § 


Most, 


economic sanity may enable South Wales to recapture some 
of her lost overseas trade. In the immediate future, how- 
ever, it is probable that, on balance, some benefit may 
accrue to the area as a result of the recent agreement 
between the British iron and steel industry and the Conti- 
nental Steel Cartel. The reorganisation schemes which have 
lately been in evidence in the South Wales coal industry, 
further, give grounds for hoping that Welsh exporters will 
be in a position to take full advantage of any openings 
which may occur in markets overseas. Moreover, there 
appears to be no reason why the industrial area of the 
Midlands should not enjoy an increasing measure of pros- 
perity as time goes on. The “ southward drift ’’ of in- 
dustry, again, shows no signs of abating, and its benefits 
to the Great Western should be progressive. Every increase 
in the population of the Home Counties will also necessi- 
tate the transport of larger quantities of milk and other 
foodstuffs from distant areas to the capital; and it is 
improbable that the railway’s share of this traffic will de- 
cline. As regards the conveyance of passengers, the out- 
look is perhaps rather more uncertain, for the influence of 
road competition (particularly private cars) 1s not easy to 
assess. So far, however, as the long-distance traffic is 
concerned, it is hard to believe that the Great Western 
passenger trains will ever be decisively threatened by com- 
petition from the roads. On the contrary, it 1s quite conceiv- 
able that the habit of travelling for pleasure—the import- 
ance of which remained unappreciated for so long—will 
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grow subst.utially in the future, and that the railways will 
receive an appreciable share of its first fruits. 

On the inaustrial side, a revival in export trade would 
certainly be of material assistance to the Great Western. 
Between 1929 and 1934 its dock and harbour receipts de- 
clined by £1,112,122 from {3,086,147 to {1,974,025. As 
the company has been able to reduce expenses for various 
reasons by no more than £717,483, the operating ratio has 
risen from 82 per cent. to 95 per cent., and net receipts 
have fallen from £543,532 to £88,893. As docks provided 
60 per cent. of total takings from all ancillary businesses 
in 1929 and only 49$ per cent. in 1934, the benefits which 
the company would secure from increased export trade 
need not be laboured. 

Of the newer ancillary businesses, air transport may hold 
out future possibilities as a link, for example, between terri- 
tories north and south of the Bristol Channel, and an 
adjunct to the company’s Channel Islands service, parti- 
cularly in the holiday months. The service, however, is 
merely in its infancy, and is far, as yet, from paying its 
way. In any case, the Great Western system is already 
so compact that the scope for air development, apart from 
semi-luxury traffic at high rates, must needs be limited. 

There are, however, two sides to every balance sheet, 
and the relative inelasticity of receipts has compelled all 
railway managements seriously to consider every practic- 
able possibility of reducing expenses to the economic 
minimum. It is here that the anomalies of the present 
system are most clearly apparent. In the first place, the 
railway wages bill is very considerably higher than in pre- 
war days, and the wages structure far more rigid. It is 
not widely realised that the traffic conveyed and the total 
receipts of the Great Western (like those of other com- 
panies) are actually higher to-day than in 1913. The lines 
now incorporated in the Great Western secured total gross 
revenue from railway operations of {25,289,629 in 1934, 
as compared with an approximate figure of {18,053,050 in 
1913. The figures are not completely comparable, but it is 
not far wide of the mark to say that total receipts are about 
one-third higher than in the pre-war year. This result is 
due to the increased average level of rates and fares, despite 
recent reductions to retain or attract traffic. Of all parties, 
however, which are interested in the working of the rail- 
ways, labour has gained most since the war. For a time, 
in 1920, the Great Western’s wages bill was treble that of 
1913. Even to-day the average level of wages receipts is 
at least 100 per cent. above that of pre-war days. 

If the railways’ ability to secure far-reaching reductions 
under this heading is limited, it is only one degree less 
circumscribed as regards possible economies at the expense 
of railway-users. The theory of the Act of 1921 that a 
Railway Rates Tribunal can adjust charges so as to produce 
a given ‘‘ standard revenue ’’ has been tacitly suspended 
ever since it became legally enforcible. The ‘‘ monopoly ’”’ 
conception behind it takes no account of the growth of 
competitive road transport. The additional road transport 
powers secured by the railways on the one hand, and the 
increased taxation and greater regulation of road vehicles 
on the other, have done something to reduce the disparity 
between the burdens carried by the two transport arms. 
The prospect, however, that road vehicles will ever be 
saddled, as the railways are, with the responsibilities of 
‘‘ common carriers ’’ is somewhat remote. The licensing 
provisions of road transport legislation may ultimately 
impose a limit on the more irresponsible and uneconomic 
type of competition for goods transport, and, by creating 
larger operating units, in which the railways can take a 
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financial interest, make possible a modus viven 
that which the railways have already secured 
passenger side. That day, however, is not 
meantime, the railways, in order to safeguard and €XDane 
their traffic, must rely on methods of ‘‘ transport sale 
ship,’’ which preclude salvation by the policy of drastic 
retrenchment in expenditure under all headings a 
carried the Great Western through the lean years oj »;, 
‘sixties and ‘seventies of last century. om 


di similar 4, 
On the rozg 
yet. In tie 


There has never been a time when so many exter, 
influences are concerned with the determination of yi, 
the railways shall pay and earn. A National Board fae 
the rates of pay and other conditions of service. The R,\. 
way Rates Tribunal has legal responsibility for determini;, 
the level of freight rates and passenger fares. The Railws:. 
Assessment Authority values the railways’ hereditamen: 
for rating purposes, under the Act of 1930, which, broadjy 
substitutes central for parochial assessment. All thes. 
bodies are concerned, directly or indirectly, with the ley 
of railway charges. The extreme confusion into which thy 
rating question has been thrown, this year, is an obec: 
lesson in the difficulties which present themselves, 


As early as 1867 a Royal Commission on railways (. 
clared that ‘‘ the general principle on which railways should 
be rated is a clear one, viz. to take the net annual value ¢ 
the land as improved in the hands of the railway company 
by the construction of the line, stations and other works, 
without reference to their profits as carriers.”’ the 
Railways (Valuation for Rating) Act, 1930, however, the 
Assessment Authority is required to value the hypothetical 
rent of railway hereditaments by reference to average net 
receipts (i.e. ‘* profits ’’) in a given period—for the present 
quinquennium, the average for 1928 and 1929. This has re. 
sulted in the Great Western’s being placed on the valuation 
roll for rating, in a period of severe contemporary depres- 
sion, with the largest figure of net annual value which has 
ever been proposed as a single valuation in the history of 
rating. 

From the Assessment Authority’s finding, however, a 
appeal lies to the Railway and Canal Commission. Suci 
an appeal, in the Southern’s case earlier this year, led to 
the reduction of that company’s liability to about half the 
original figure, and the Assessment Authority thereupon 
fixed the London and North Eastern’s assessment at ni. 
The net result of recent findings however, has been ‘0 
produce an almost intolerable state of uncertainty. | 
must be remembered that the entire basis of present freigi 
rates for certain commodities, including specified agricul 
tural products, export coal, etc., may be upset if the 
method of subvention by contributions from a Rebates 
Fund, to which 75 per cent. of railway rating charges have 
been paid, is endangered by the reduction of the Fund to 
a state of bankruptcy. In this connection account must be 
taken of the fact that railway rating assessments for the 
next quinquennium will in any case be based on ne 
revenue figures in a period, not of comparative prosperity, 
but of deep depression. 


For these reasons a certain conservatism is appropnate 
in estimating the probable course of events 1n the neal 
future. The pace, magnitude and distribution of future 
industrial revival in Great Britain are largely outside lege 
lative control. The company, however, in common Wi 
the three other great railway systems, would appeat to be 
on sound ground in pressing for the removal of 


anomalies which are susceptible to treatment on rationa 
lines. 
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P 1825, King William the Fourth assented to a 
\\ Aunus t 31 , 35 § : i 
|| utorising the construction of a railway from London to 
Bristol. By their very choice ofa title, its promoters testified 
4 territorial ambition in the public’s service, which their 
xccessors, for the last hundred years, have consistently 
‘aj most successfully translated into terms of train-miles. 
+e Great Western Railway (whose history and outlook are 
He subject of a special Centenary Review on pages 425 to 
yo of this issue of the Economist) has an investment record 
ucely approached in the railway annals of any country. 
ace 1840, its total capital (including debenture stocks) has 
wn from £5,331,528 to £149,867,833, and its ordinary 
pital from £2,803,923 to £42,929,732; but in no compleie 
ar have ordinary shareholders gone without a dividend. 
)y four occasions they have received a total of 8 per cent., 
yd their average for the whole period has been a shade 
nder § per cent. Every {100 of original Great Western 
sdinary has received £468 in dividends. 
iy every criterion the Great Western may take pride in 
record. It has been a great line, with high traditions, 
wed by men of giant stature. It was in the London 
sunting house of George Henry Gibbs that the name 
“(Great Western ’’ was first minted. Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel ranks with the greatest civil engineers of all time. 
{mong others who gave much to the Great Western three 
pioneer names stand out: Charles Alexander Saunders, 
blest of negotiators and noblest of men; Charles Russell, 
he company’s champion during the “‘ Battle of the 
auges ''; and Daniel Gooch, who, rebuked for his “ in- 
apacity '’ during the company’s early locomotive troubles 
which were none of his doing), lived to make Great 
‘estern engines famous through the world, to lay the first 
Atlantic cable, and to carry the company through its worst 
nancial crisis. 
Ata time when the company, in common with other 
Entish railways, is confronted by problems as perplexing 
sever faced the Fathers of the Line, a careful appraise- 
ment of the last hundred years holds more than historical 
interest. What is the secret of the company’s enduring 
Progress, its essential soundness and stability, which have 
ket it, after every crisis, with enhanced reputation and re- 
newed internal strength? Investors may find the answer, 
possibly, in a certain steadfast opportunism, with the 
ightest vein of obstinacy, which is not uncharacteristic of 
he British national temperament. The company has never 
neslected an opportunity, refused battle or defended an un- 
‘table position to the point of surrender. It was content 
‘0 develop outlying areas of its ‘‘ Empire ’’ by separate but 
‘icontrolled companies, like the South Wales, the South 
‘von, and the Cornwall Railways, so long as their pro- 
“Ss Was unthreatened from outside, but it unhesitatingly 
“cepted the financial and ‘‘ political ’’ responsibilities of 
‘mplete ownership when delay would have been disas- 
tous. In the heat of the battle for the ‘‘ broad gauge ”’ it 
purchased the ‘* fighting Shrewsbury ”’ railways, and a few 
0 later had made its final choice between isolation and 
“Operation with the rest of the national railway system. 
a long its directors held strong views against the 
pampering ’’ of the third-class passenger, and its system 
ae a famous training ground for the spartan qualities 
it at all times have been an asset to railway travellers. 
oe wise enough, half a century ago, to bow to public 
oo nand, with characteristic thoroughness, to build up a 
“Putation for speed, reliability and comfort which time has 
hot diminished 
nile reat Western held numerous advantages when the 
ago, and new deal was carried through, thirteen years 
combust} grouping "’ and the challenge of the internal- 
ook Py were about to transform the entire out- 
nearly th Slance at the map on page 427 will show how 
comn,© creat Western’s lines approach to the ideal of a 
Pact and ‘* planned ”’ system. Its three great arteries, 
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trom London to the Mersey, South Wales and Cornwall 
respectively, came completely within its ownership, by a 
process of natural evolution, sixty years or more ago. In 
1922-23 it had few ‘' foreign ’’ lines to assimilate and 
‘’ personal '’ problems to solve. Unlike the other three 
railways, it was not concerned with the welding, into a 
coherent and cohesive system, of properties competitively 
constructed and developed. The last six years, however, 
have revealed a reverse side to the medal. The Railways 
Act of 1921 did not merely saddle the Great Western with 
a number of South Wales ‘‘ coal ’’ lines and the attenuated 
Cambrian Railway. Such morsels, however tough, would 
normally have been far more easily digested than the hearty 
meals necessitated by the Great Western amalgamations of 
1863 and 1876. Given the continuance of the underlying 
conditions which the draftsmen of the 1921 Railways Act 
had in mind, the company’s task would have been child’s 
play compared with that of other ‘‘ group ’’ concerns. The 
latter were compelled to absorb various lines which, at 
bottom, were incapable of being fitted into a logical trans- 
port framework, and were included for no better reason 
than their pre-existence. As events have turned out, how- 
ever, the practical importance of this differential, from the 
investor's viewpoint, has tended progressively to dwindle. 
Unexpectedly severe depression has expedited the effort, 
on all railways, to secure the working economies of ‘‘ group- 
ing,’’ and the Great Western, having less leeway to make 
up, has had smaller scope for spectacular gains. Above 
all, investors can now perceive, far more plainly than in 
1922-23, the full implications of the argument that the Rail- 
ways Act made South Wales, with its ramified rail and 
dock system, not merely an important but a decisive 
factor in the company’s economy. Statutory choice of the 
year 1913 as a datum period brought in the Great Western 
as a buyer, in the vernacular of the market, at the ceiling. 
The incidence of the depression of 1930 onwards, in a pre- 
dominantly ‘‘ export ’’ area, has emphasised the price 
factor in the bargain. The fact that the output of coal 
from South Wales in 1934 was only 35 million tons, against 
nearly 57 million tons in 1913, speaks for itself. 

Happily, the equity in Great Western ordinary stock is 
not a simple function of the British Government’s policy 
in a ‘‘ depressed area.’ On many other parts of its system 
the Great Western has powerful long- and short-term 
economic forces working on its side. The map on page 427 
shows why the ‘‘ pull ’’ of London must needs have a major 
influence on future development. All Great Western main 
‘‘ roads,’’ ultimately, lead to London. The check to the 
company’s northward expansion, which made the Mersey 
its rubicon by the end of the eighteen-fifties, appears as 
anything but an unmixed evil to-day. The ‘* southward 
drift ’’ of industry, the rise of new trades, and the change 
of Britain’s fiscal system have meant much to the Birming- 
ham and Central Midland area. The contemporary stimula- 
tion of the agricultural industry, again, and the develop- 
ment of some of its branches, like milk production and 
market gardening, whose market must be served by speedy 
long-distance transport, suggests that many rural lines, from 
Buckingham to Cheshire and from Berkshire to Cornwall, 
may have a more important rdéle in the next hundred years 
of Great Western history than in the last. . 

The company opens its second century of public service 
with a property whose physical efficiency challenges that 
of any railway in the world. The strength of its internal 
finances has done much to stifle the criticism that recent 
declarations of 3 per cent. ordinary dividends, when actual 
net operating revenue has barely covered preference require- 
ments, may have placed a generous valuation on the reten- 
tion of ‘‘ full trustee ’’ status. Recovery has now, however, 
brought the ordinary stock once again within the earnings 
zone. That the directors will choose a centenary year for 
a reduction of dividends is improbable. Investors will trust, 
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however, that if the company meets its problems to-day in 
the spirit in which it has overcome them in the past, a 
moderate subvention from Providence (which proverbially 
favours those who help themselves) or, it may be, from the 
rate collector, will speedily restore earnings and dividends 
to a satisfactory common level. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 





Course of Share Values.—August, the traditional 
holiday month, has seen a volte face in London market sen- 
timent, which may be temporary but is certainly far-reach- 
ing. Market commentators have been almost unanimous in 
ascribing its origin to a species of crise de confiance, asso- 
ciated with doubts regarding British policy in the event of 
an Italo-Abyssinian war, and in emphasising the basically 
_ favourable nature, otherwise, of underlying technical con- 
ditions. The chart given on this page suggests a possible 
doubt of the correctness of this explanation. The con- 
tinuous rise in British equity share values this spring lasted 
longer without a break than any of its predecessors during 
the period of ‘‘ recovery.’’ Its gradient during the greater 
part of June was distinctly “‘ steep,’’ and the July reaction 
was followed by a further period of sharp advance, with an 
equally well marked fall subsequently. Some of these 
symptoms are characteristic of a market which, technically, 
has become top-heavy. Investors, therefore, may not be 
justified in assuming that, if ‘‘ war ’’ factors are removed, 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(1928 = 100) 


British: ‘‘ Financial News’ Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(adjusted to 1928 base) 


American: ‘‘ Standard Statistics ’’ Index of 50 Common Stocks 
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the market will necessarily resume its confident upward 
course. Meanwhile, in America, optimism, which has 
hitherto tended timidly to hide itself in ‘‘ service ’’ bulletins 
and cautiously worded brokers’ reviews, has come out into 
the market place. Despite this week’s slight reaction after 
Congress adjourned on a characteristic note of anti- 
climax, the markets have gone well beyond previous high 
points. The curve of prices since last March, indeed, 
suggests a more purposive movement than any of the short- 
lived rallies and recessions of the preceding twelve months. 
A stationary has given place to a rising trend. This year’s 
net gain, starting from almost exactly the same point as the 
‘‘ rally ’’ in the autumn of 1933, has already made a gain 
of ground exceeding that of its predecessor by about 30 per 
cent. The prospects of Wall Street are further discussed 
in a subsequent Note. Meanwhile, the Actuaries’ Index 
figures which follow suggest that, in London, the vicissitudes 
of the past month have left gilt-edged stocks appreciably 
lower, and most other stocks little changed, on balance. 
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The aggregate index for 158 industrial shares stands » 
70.4 against 77.4 a month ago and 71.2 a year ago, the 
corresponding yield figures being 3.91, 3.85 and 3,68 p: 
cent. respectively. It is noteworthy that, over the hs 
twelve months, the net rise in industrial share prices has 
failed to keep step with increased dividends. 


* * * 


Wall Street, Congress, and the President.—\\,’ 
Street on Tuesday celebrated the rising of Congress, aft: 
the longest and most exhausting Session since 1922, by : 
curiously abrupt fall, with losses running to 3 point 
Possibly the market had been paying more attention : 
recent improvements in industry than to manceuvtes x 
Congress. It will now have ample leisure to examine th 
results of the hectic legislative rush of the final days of ty 
Session. On the whole, Wall Street has shown remarkabi 
complacence, recently, in view of the President's evider 
determination to keep Congress’s nose to the grindstone « 
a programme in which “ reform ’’ came first. Doubtles 
the markets have regarded the Supreme Court as not th 
least of their allies, for the latter has made an almost ft: 
breach in the N.R.A. structure, and may in due cous 
occupy itself with more recent ‘‘ salvage ’’ legislation. Th 
market may be less well-advised, however, in over-discou 
ing the President’s net loss of prestige in recent wes 
His undoubted political finesse may be required to pus 
his recent ‘‘ middle course ’’ as next year’s elections drs 
closer, but until the battleground is chosen the market Wi 
probably continue to regard politics with circumspecti(’ 
It is obviously too early to ‘‘ take a view ’’ as to the Pr 
sident’s chances. Mr Huey Long, the Boanerges “ 
American politics, has ceased merely to amuse and is 1" 
a troublesome portent, whose eventual significance In © 
Southern Cotton Belt might prove crucial. Wall Street: 
long rise is far short of a boom. It has been based 
industrial improvement, which has run counter to ™ 
customary summer experience. Each rise has been = 
consolidated, and the speculator, who is now compelled 7 
declare his short interest and to provide 55 per cent. cove 
on ‘‘ margins,” has been quite restrained. Tuesday s bres 
showed that complete market confidence is by no me 
restored. Who could expect so much after the Presidents 
success in substantially obtaining his demands in the Bank 
ing and Utilities Bills? 


* * * 


Alberta and Canadian Credit.—The decisit 
the electors of the Province of Alberta to worship = a 
economic gods, upon whose political payer 
comment in a Note on page 412, comes as an “~ debt: 
sequel to a number of recent incidents, such as t - she 
reducing endeavours of the Mayor of Vancouver @ met! 
power contract cancellations of the Ontario Gover dist 
which have tended cumulatively to prejudice as 
provincial credit in the eyes of the British OM ckilt 
Although the new Government of Alberta, asiet t° 
sovereign currency or credit powers, may find It ¢3 nse 
call spirits from the deep than to ensure their TP etn 
the London market has taken no chances this wee™ 
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s for all Alberta’s stocks have been marked well 
d business has become almost nominal. This 
conservatism has affected other Canadian Pro- 
ks, as the following table suggests: — 
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Official Quotations 


Actual | Yield at 
Highest, Business Bea 
1935 "| Pre-Election] Post-Election}(Aug. 28)] S0'"* 
(Friday, | (Wednesday,} 1935 “939 
Aug. 23) Aug. 238) (Yo) 
= al ' 
“ 4) ” Stocks: fs. d 
, -_.. again 104 101-104 93-103 None 416 1 
Ba 58,, 1962-67... 111} 106-109 95-105 None |5 2 0 
+ apy 41°. Deb., 1937-42... 98} 87-97 80-97 None 610 0 
Cee Deb., 143-44... | 1004 90-95 84-94 None |6 13 6 
i “Deb., 1937 48 105 90-100 85-100 90 $18. 2 
ey, 44" Deb., 1949... 100} 85-90 80-90 None | 6 2 10 
Do. Sterling, 1952...... ay t 87-92 81-91 None | 5 18 lu 
A 3e. Deb., 1952... | WOOF | 91-96 | 85-95 | None | 518 7 
| 
vier * Provincial’ Stocks : } | | 
Br nibia 3°, 1941... 100 | 98-100 98-100 None | 415 2 
eC, 1957-67... | 2223 108-110 95-105 None |5 1 3 
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eshat 3%, IGFET .+..-.-c0eeeeee loz} | 101-103 | Lol-103 None 12 9 7 
Fs sschewan 4%, 1951 ...... wo | 96-98 | 94-98 | None » 2 2 
Montreal 4%, 1948-50.......... loz} lul-lu3 | 98-103 | None | 4 2 O 
Vancouver 4 Consols, 1950 7 1l0u (a) (a) None ae 
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(a) No quotations. 
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The market has long realised that the financial position 
ot some Canadian Provinces, particularly those in the 
wheat belt, is stringent to the point of danger, but hitherto 
prices have been sustained by the belief that the Dominion 
authorities would be prepared to go to considerable lengths 
io support the credit of the authorities concerned. In- 
vestors could scarcely be unmoved, therefore, if there 
were any serious prospect that the elections of next 
October would result in the return of a new Dominion 
Government pledged to unorthodox financial ‘‘ experi- 
ments '’ of any kind. Fortunately, as we show in our 
earlier Note, such an outcome appears beyond the bounds 
ot immediate possibility. Recent events, nevertheless, 
may well strengthen the case of those who advocate a 
complete overhaul of Canada’s credit position, particu- 
larly as regards the financial relationships between the 
Provinces and the Dominion, on the lines adopted by 
Australia some time ago. There are numerous points of 
smilarity, and it may be that Mr Aberhart is destined for 
the same catalytic function in Alberta as was Mr Lang in 
New South Wales. In Australia, it was found that good in- 
‘entions were not enough, and that co-operative financial 
‘sort must extend to detailed state and federal budgeting. 
bntis investors, who have every sympathy with the 
tonomic difficulties of Canada’s western Provinces, would 
Wecome wider appreciation of the need for collective 
‘fort to overcome them. 


* * * 


_ Argentine Railway Outlook.—Argentine railway 
eee have lately had a reactionary tendency, partly in 
‘mpathy with the trend in other markets, and partly 
‘Ning to unfavourable reports regarding crop prospects. 
he entire crop situation has been overshadowed by the 

extended drought of the past few months, which partially 
_ on August 8th. No further rains, however, have 
“— during the last few days. The maize crop, 
vs matured before the drought became serious, has this 
z 1 thpscenctn the record figure of 11,500,000 tons. The 
aon Brow ers have failed to obtain an increase in the mini- 
w anes price fixed by theGrain Regulating Board, 
d ~ continues to purchase the cereal at an agreed pur- 
uence ten of 4.40 pesos per 100 kilos, and has ample 
With a tom the exchange profits fund. So far, however, 
disposed, ae to load, the purchases have been readily 
eae he The outlook for wheat, linseed, and oats, 

aving ; io not wholly reassuring. The hard ground 

ween nterfered with ploughing, the area sown is on an 
vield . — 40 per cent. lower than last year. The wheat 
4 Der ce - Province of Buenos Aires, which produces 
v the a . = the Argentine wheat crop, may be improved 

ao neficial but sparse rains which fell on August 8th. 
Oats, in = ts, however, suggest that wheat, linseed and 
rain Aithe areas, are suffering from the absence of further 
even th ough it is too early to forecast harvest yields, 
© most favourable growing conditions during the 
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next month or so can hardly be expected to compensate for 
the decreased sowings, and (apart from maize), the rail- 
ways may have less grain to carry during the normal crop- 
moving season at the end of the year. The part played 
directly by grain transport in the economy of the four 
largest British-owned Argentine railways may be approxi- 
mately inferred from the following table, which shows total 
takings from maize, wheat, linseed and oats, on each line, 
during the twelve months ended June 30, 1934 :— 


B.A. 
Great Central BA B..4 
Southern Argentine Western Pacific 
é 4 4 é 
Total gross receipts ......... 10,516,260 9,870,864 3.5612,117 5.843.974 
Receipts from— 
eo react 117,736 1,336,331 214,036 377,658 
te Pe 1,361,786 1,371,884 495,341 526,237 
RN occ endaniauwnaid 183,672 298,504 19.871 635,444 
| SD EE RS Ane ae pe 228,862 N.A 54,574) S863 
Percentage of total receipts 
derived from— % % % %o 
OS eee 1+] 13°5 ony h 
a 12-9 13°9 }-¢ 
IN da cnc ouwaeenanees 1:7 30 0-5 1:1 
i ieee eke nana ad 2°s v 


N.A Not available 


The Central Argentine is a ‘‘ maize and wheat " line. The 
B.A. Great Southern and B.A. Western are ‘‘ wheat lines.” 
In 1933-34 the four cereals together provided 17.9 per cent. 
of total gross receipts on the Great Southern, 30.4 per cent. 
on the Central Argentine, 21.6 per cent. on the Western 
and 16.8 per cent. on the Pacific. In addition, barley is 
important on the B.A. Great Southern and B.A. Western. 
The réle of the grain crops as determining factors of general 
Argentine prosperity, however, is of greater moment to 
stockholders than these figures imply. In view of the un- 
certain immediate prospect in this direction, railway stock- 
holders would welcome reassuring evidence in other direc- 
tions. In particular, they would like to be convinced of 
the determination of the Chamber of Deputies to pass the 
Buenos Aires rail and road Co-ordination Bill without un- 
due delay, and of the willingness of the railway unions 
cheerfully to implement the new regulations (under a recent 
Presidential award) which were issued on August 14th, with 
effect from November Ist. 


* * * 


G.W.R. and the Historian.—The historian, be he 
antiquarian, student of transport economics, or financier, 
will find a wealth of first-hand material, carefully chosen 
and conveniently assembled, in the various reviews pub- 
lished this week in connection with the Great Western 
Railway Centenary. Our own analysis, appearing on 
pages 425 to 430 of this issue, 1s concerned mainly with 
the extent to which the company’s past results and present 
economic background afford a clue to its probable future 
development. Among our contemporaries, The Times 
deals vividly with the more picturesque side of the last 
hundred vears, and, inter alia, furnishes an instructive 
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account of the distribution of staff duties on a system 
employing nearly 100,000 workers. The Financial News 
includes a financial survey which may be of particular 
interest to the research worker, since it sets out particulars 
of capital, earnings and dividends, without a break, for 
every year since the company’s inception. The question 
of ancillary activities—particularly important on the Great 
Western—also receives descriptive and critical treatment. 
The Financial Times supplement includes a broad survey 
of the financial history of the railway and discusses in 
further articles the operating experience of the century, 
the effect of the post-war amalgamation, and the growth 
of ancillary services. Sir James Milne, general manager 
of the company, contributes interesting articles to these 
latter supplements dealing with the company’s problems 
and prospects. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Hotel Companies.—The hotel business is essentially 
‘“ high-geared.’”’ A high proportion of its charges and 
costs is fixed, with relatively little possibility of savings 
during depression. The profits of favourable years are 
largely derived from lettings of the most expensive rooms 
in the hotels concerned. This applies to general utility 
hotels as well as to luxury hotels, though the latter naturally 
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(Profits in £7000) 
| 1929 1990 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 
' 
ae Poe ee | a 2 Pee ae 
Burlington Hotels | ' | | } 

Dec. 31) | | | 
ace tee weel. 1 4-9 1-7 1Dr.d-8 {Dr.2-6 {Dr.2-8 | 
Earned ©, for ord } 4-0 | Nil | Nil Nil | Nil } 

Ord. div. °; ; | 5 1 Nil | Nil Nil | Nil | i 
| 
Carlton (Aug. 31) | _ ’ ; \ | | 
Earned for pref.. 59-4 | 48 3:4 |DrI8-0 |Dr.6-8 4-0 | 
Ramed *, forord.} 26-5 | 20-2 Xioof Nil Ni | Nil if 
Ord. div. % ...... 15 12 i $3 Nil | Nil | Nil | 
| | { 
Cranston London | | | | 
Hotels (Mav17) | 
Earned for pret 31-9 j 26-1 | ‘ee 3 18-9 | LO-? | ln | 12-5 
Larned ©, for ord 37-0 ON 4 34-6 20-3 | 8-5 | @3 4 OES 
Ord. div. °% ...... | 25 s is 5 | 45 w | 
Frederick Hotels | | 
(June 30) | 4 me Pe a 
Eamed for pref... | 60°00 | 50-7 we { 3-3 3-7 | 5-5 
Earned forort| is jf Mea tds Nil Nil | Ni | 
Ord. div. 15 } 6°67 N Nil Nil | Nil | 
| 
Gordon Hotels } | \ | 
Dec. 31) 
' et « 
Earned for pref.. | 119-3) | 102-3 Ip. 4 Dr34-7 (D923-5 0 (Dr&-3 | 
Earned ©, for ord 1w-s | so Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ea 6} 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
| 
Hyde Park (Apr.30) 
Earned for pref.. 10-7 3-2 | 3°7 \pese-9 | Dr22-2 Drl3-8 (Dr.Q-7 
Eamed®, forord.| 5-8 | 83 | Nil | Nil | Nil { Nao} Nit 
Ord. div. % ...... 5 5 Nu js Nill Nil | Nil i Nil 
Rubens-Rembrandt | 
(June 30) } ; 
Earned for ord... 22-0 15-8 7 | Nil Nil Nil 
karned °,, for ord 12-2 8-9 | os | Nil Nil Nil} 
Ond. div. % ...... y 8 | Nil | Nil Nil Nil | 
Savoy (Dec. 31) | 
Earned for pref.. | 151-5 119-2 17-8 | 10-2 35-4 54-1 
Earned %, for ord.| 19-3 14-6 Ot | Nil 2-4 5-0 | 
Ord, div. % ...... 10 Nil 24 5-0 


10 Nil 





lock up a larger sum in fixtures and fittings which postulate 
prosperity for their profitable employment. The annexed 
table of representative results shows that, during the recent 
depression, a sharp general decline has occurred in hotel 
profits. Among the luxury hotels there have been several 
cases where even debenture holders have had to make sacri- 
fices. Whether ‘‘ high-gearing ’’ will be able to restore 
profits to the old levels as recovery proceeds has yet to be 
seen. Profits have recovered slightly from the lowest 
depression figures, but remain well below the scales of 
1929 and earlier years. Not only have the hotels suffered 
from a reduced number of visitors, but they have been 
compelled significally to reduce their charges, and, at 
the same time, to improve their service and modernise their 
fixtures and decorations. Conditions, clearly, have been 


most competitive. It may be that in the luxury class part 
of the profits of the pre-depression years were a by-product 
of the American boom, which is unlikely to have a suc- 
Since hotel charges, 


cessor during the next few years. 
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further, even outside the luxury class, are 
regulated by the luxury caia’s above fonae Extent 
that the whole level of hotel charges may have te 
permanent or quasi-permanent reduction. [t has a 
been demonstrated that such isolated events as the ; fou 
visitors for the World Economic Confere a 


nce of 192 
have any great effect on earnings. A fairly high sang 
level of prosperity is evidently required for good ai 


with the public well removed from the ‘ economy * 

tality inherited from depression years. The current al 
able level of industrial prosperity is clearly not suffer 
Though hotel shares may prove to be late-maty at, 
‘‘ recovery ’’ investments, the ‘‘ industry ’’ as a whole may 
well be suffering from an over-supply which is independen 
of purely cyclical influences. ' 


* * * 


White Star—Official Receiver’s Report. —The mez. 
choly ‘* account rendered *’ for misjudgment and reckles 
optimism in connection with the Royal Mail failure, js 
extended by this week’s report of the senior Offca 
Receiver on the position of White Star Line, Limited, Th 
company, registered on January 12, 1927, with a capital ¢ 
£5 millions in preference and £4 millions in ordinary shares 
failed with assets of £362,805 against liabilities returned g 
{2,643,070. The company was formed to purchase the 
issued shares of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited. The latter, incorporated in 1869, had inaugurated 
the White Star Line steamship service across the North 
Atlantic in 1871. Asa result of the purchase of its shares 
by the International Mercantile Marine Company, its ships 
had come under American control, although they continued 
to fly the British flag. At the date of the ‘‘ repatriation” 
(negotiated by Lord Kylsant on behalf of the Royal Mai 
Company), the Oceanic Company wholly owned 18 vessels 
of 362,340 registered tons and had a joint interest with 
two other companies in a further 18 vessels of 164,686 tons. 
For the calendar years 1927 to 1929, the White Sta 
accounts showed the following profits: £255,744, £372,011, 
£335,155; and for the years 1930 to 1934, the following 
losses: £108,555, £301,794, £35,180, £12,117, and {2,306. 
Six per cent. ordinary dividends were paid for 1927 and 
1928, and 6} per cent. preference dividends continued 
to December, 1929, while the half-yearly dividend due a 
July 1, 1930, was paid by the Royal Mail Company unde 
a guarantee. All dividends thereupon ceased. Finally, unde 
an agreement of December, 1933, between the Cunard 
Company, the Oceanic Company and the Treasury, th 
Oceanic assets were merged in Cunard White Star Limited, 
in return for 38 per cent. of the latter’s nominal share capitd 
The first year’s results of the merger company were discussed 
in the Economist of April 20, 1935 (page 916). It is clear that 
the whole of the publicly held preference capital and, stl 
more, the group-held ordinary capital of White Star Line 
has been lost. The Official Receiver’s report suggests thet 
even in the absence of the extraordinary and unforest 
able slump in North Atlantic shipping, from 1930 onwards 
the company’s prospects of financial success would — 
been most precarious. It paid ‘‘ excessive prices for ; 
assets—including the Oceanic shares (£7,000,000), , 
Australian Commonwealth fleet (£2,307,088), certain cr 
Savill and Albion shares (£919,928), and two Royal } bp 
ships ({1,157,612). It could not immediately find 7 
money for these purchases, and was subject to a 
interest charges, on the unpaid balance, from the : a 
Its equity was held, in the form of partly paid - ra 
shares, by companies in the Royal Mail group, 0} . 
of which, when the matter came to its ultimate test, ae 
‘‘ good "’ for its liabilities. Much sympathy may a 
for the subscribers to the White Star preference Iss\, vie 
some, perhaps, for the International Mercantile _ 
Company. The latter made a thoroughly bad ; me af 
although it was presumably aware that it was dri\ yy tone 
terms and taking an appreciable risk in agreeing to aa 
payments. But no sympathy whatever can ”, age . 
to those responsible, as immediate purchasers, om alone 
whose unwisdom, in the light of facts of which a of 
had complete knowledge, should have been evicen 
the outset. 
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| . Mr John Maxwell's speech at this 
- ‘ inance.—- i ; 

= aero of Associated British Picture Corporation 
req; Milimovered a wider field than the Corporation’s progress during 
ready he past financial year. The chairman reviewed the 
a slance-sheet rearrangement, by which the Corporation 
a ny owns the majority of the cinemas formerly directly 
a eld by the Associated British Cinemas subsidiary concer. 
oft his operation has provided the new debentures with a 
men, flmmore attractive security, while the corresponding transfer 


fom A.B.C. undivided profits has been applied towards 
creasing the reserve to a round £1,000,000. By far the 
rest contribution to profits is provided by the cinema 
fepartment, which has enjoyed a good year. The adjust- 
rent of the entertainments tax on cheaper seats from July 
bould bring further improvement during the current year. 
: the film department, however, Mr Maxwell regarded the 
prospect as less pleasing. In his words, ‘‘ British film pro- 
‘yction seems to be looked upon as a sort of new Klondike 
fowing with easy money.’’ During the last eighteen 
nonths reasonable profits have been dissipated owing to 


sun 
“lent, 


umiag 


dent 


élan. 


les punting costs and more ambitious productions, which 
eis ve failed to win commensurate box-office returns. The 
ical erican industry learned this lesson a few years ago. 
The ‘ntil there are clearer prospects of a world market for 
il British films, producers’ ambitions must obviously be 


strained. A few spectacular films, which have attracted 
ide publicity recently, cannot, apparently, offer a return 
omparable with honest ‘‘ bread-and-butter ’’ productions. 
{r Maxwell put the losses involved in the 1928-29 recon- 
tructions as high as £2,000,000. Possibly a more confident 
ew is taken in some other quarters, if authenticity attaches 
othe report that, in some cases, financial assistance for film 
ips production can be obtained from the London insurance 
ned market against delivery of negative. Another development 
1" pi the producing side has recently been announced by 


ATES, 
dat 


Any, 
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ATES 








taj British and Dominions Film Corporation, which is to lease 
we pne of its sound stages to a new producing company. Mr 
ith Maxwell made no direct reference to the renewed activity in 


inema purchase and construction which has been reported 
nthe last few weeks. In this connection, also, American 
Xperience provides clear lessons of the danger of strategic 
urchases at inflated prices. 


tar 


* * * 


. Eonpmenton in Kaffirs.—Depressed conditions which 

4 « See general markets during the last week 

“ ‘0 -_ been accompanied by more pronounced weak- 

4 = in South African gold shares. At times, in fact, it has 

1 lege to sell any sizeable line even of the leading 

r oe 1 anything short of a drastic concession on the 

+t ome ‘Price. The extent of the decline in quotations for 

balls es and ‘‘ new prospect shares ’’ is shown in the 

“owing table: — 
Uinta ei 

t, 

" 1934 1935 

s, 

ve High Low | Dec. 31} Mar. 29 | June 26 — P 

7 PC. I ~& 2 up, resent 

ts Aug. 26 
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22 17% 208 223 22% 21 20 
i} fro. at — a 74/44 | 70/73 13 389 
geafon tees < ‘ 12}x 13 13%xdi 13 12 
e Eat Ged | 7 | 96/3 | 7axd oF oP et i, 
1 andionteig 7" 9% 6H Sixd] 10g 10$xd 9 9 
} Sub Nigel oe | S7E | 39/45 | 51/9xd] 56/9 55/9xd| 5u- | 499 
L, BE Settee sees 22g 9 11#xd] 134% 13Axdj 12% | 12 
V ¥ Recent Issues 
aa Cons, .... 30 19/4) | 18 
mietkuil . se aan a ae 30/- — 
~~ aus ee ay- amae 
awater. eve ee see ee tee 19/4} 176 
Vari 
Ous ex ; : 
coming *Planations of this weakness have been forth- 


7 has been suggested that i ; 
Ostilit; ggested that in the event of open 
a between Italy and Abyssinia, the price of gold 
t seems unpredictable and might suffer a serious decline. 

, ©asier, however, to adduce reasons why, in this 


pent. thew 
etaton Price should rise rather than fall. Other com- 


a i ee 


@N attack cme laid stress on General Smuts’ warning that 
*8ainst th y Italy on Abyssinia might arouse animosity 
€ white races throughout Africa. 


While this is 
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undoubtedly a danger which must occupy the attention of 
responsible statesmen, it is hardly likely to be a factor of 
immediate import on the Rand, where the native labour is 
not sufficiently educated to take an interest in questions 
of ‘‘ weltpolitik.’”’ Again, it has been suggested that the 
present malaise in the Kaffir market is to be traced only 
indirectly to the Abyssinian crisis, and has its origin in 
financial indigestion in Johannesburg. While that centre 
has undoubtedly indulged in excesses represented by the 
shares of new companies not even quoted in London, 
jobbers here declare that they can trace only a moderate 
volume of selling as emanating from the Cape. The truc 
reason for the fall would appear to be of a more technical 
nature. The Kaffir market has held the attention of the 
speculative investor for the past three years. In the recent 
movement to lighten commitments it has in consequence 
had to bear its full share of selling. Jobbers in this markct 
are accustomed, when business is all one way, to seck relie/ 
from the finance houses. Of late, however, the “‘ shops ”’ 
have not been buyers, and the market has found it difficult 
to stand on its own feet. In some quarters it is suggested 
that the houses have their hands too full with commitments 
for new mining enterprises to have resources available tor 
absorbing large lines of the older-established shares. Others 
consider that the ‘‘ shops ’’ are merely waiting, in order, 
eventually, to take shares at real ‘‘ bargain prices.’’ The 
latter policy, however, would be attended with some danger 
if the recession were to induce many of the market’s recent 
‘‘ outside ’’ supporters to remain outside it for a consider- 
able time. 
* * * 


Other Company Results.—The list of 12 company 
reports, summarised on page 448, is, perhaps, outweighed 
in investment importance by the dividend declarations of 
the week. Among the latter, the directors of Staveley Coal 
and Iron recommend a final payment of 5 per cent., tax 
free, making a total for the year of 8 per cent., against 6} 
per cent. net. Sheepbridge Coal and Iron is to pay 11d. 
per share final, the total for the year amounting to 6} per 
cent., compared with 5 per cent. These distributions are 
the highest since 1923-24 and 1926-27, respectively, and 
they had a good market reception. Unchanged interim 
dividends have been announced by Pinchin Johnson, Boots 
Pure Drug and London and Thames Haven Oil, while 
H.P. Sauce is to make a first interim payment of 7} per 
cent. Triplex Glass has announced a 30 per cent dividend 
in respect of the latest year, an increase of 5 per cent. In 
this week’s list of reports, Neepsend Steel is to pay 20 per 
cent., against 12} per cent., and net profits have shown a 
striking advance from {24,869 to £44,559. In the miscel- 
laneous section, Initial Services shows a further expansion 
in net profits from {219,792 to £238,388. The 50 per cent. 
cash dividend is maintained, and is accompanied on this 
occasion by a 100 per cent. scrip bonus. Renold and 
Coventry Chain has enjoyed a better year. Although ex- 
port trade has been hampered to the extent of 75 per cent. 
by various restrictions, home demand has brought an in- 
crease in profits from {85,942 to £96,598, and the dividend 
is increased from 6 per cent. to 74 per cent. Fodens, Ltd., 

@ who turned from steam to Diesel traction three years ago, 
have experienced a rather severe setback. Experimental 
work and a small type of vehicle have entailed considerable 
loss, amounting to £40,978, compared with a previous profit 
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ol £37,449. Depressed conditions in the South Wa] 

trade are reflected in the report of Insoles, which +S Cuil 
loss of £14,735, increasing the debit Carried oe 
£126,752. Among other companies, Carter and C ard ty 
and Meccano report improvement in net profits ‘La 
Finance section, Industrial Finance and Investment rte. 
a sharp fall in net revenue from {54,636 to £34 SNOW 
is not specifically explained in the report. a. 








THE WEEK IN THE MARKET 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET | 


. Account 
SEPTEMBER 10 


SEPTEMBER 12 
iu behaviour of the markets this week was a Study in 
suspense. At the outset, with professional quarters dete. 
mined on no account to commit themselves before thy 
League meeting on September 4th, a dribble of sj 
depressed prices everywhere, but in mid-week the tog 
became somewhat stronger. The recovery, so far as it wert, 
Was encouraging but obscure. The political backgroun4 
had shown no change. Any suggestion that the Improve. 
ment reflected Mussolini’s declared tenderness for British 
Imperial rights, or the French Cabinet’s alleged hostility tp 
‘‘ sanctions,’ would rate the market’s optimism above is 
judgment. The alternative suggestion that the movement 
represented normal bear covering would presuppose tie 
existence of a “‘ short ’’ position, which has hitherto bes 
denied. Doubtless, next week’s events will resolve the 
question whether the sharp reaction of the second half ¢ 
August has been tactical or technical. 
Two and a-half per cent. Consols were among the mos 
noteworthy sufferers from the decline in most gilt-edged 
stocks, on Monday and Tuesday, but gained a tull pout 
next day. India stocks became quiet, but firmer, aitera 
pronounced early recession. The result of the Alberta clic 
tions (whose implications are discussed in a Note a 
page 432), was a widening of dealing margins and a 
almost complete cessation of business in the stocks both ot 
Alberta and other Canadian prairie Provinces. forg 
bonds were dull and heavy, Italian issues being turhe 
marked down on a report, on Thursday, of drastic cecisom 
by the Minister of Finance. German Potash Loans wer 
weak on the further decline in exports. 
Home railway stocks moved with the rest of the markt! 
at the beginning of the week, but failed to share in Wedne 
day’s improvement, in view of the frankly disappointing 
nature of the week’s batch of traffic figures. Even t 
Great Western (whose history and present position are the 
subject of a special Centenary Review on pages 425° 
430 of this issue), shared in the general trend, althous! 
dividends on its ordinary stock are regarded as indepence! 
of contemporary traffic fluctuations. Foreign rails we 
idle and neglected. Argentine stocks, however, remain 
unaffected by the uncertain factors in the crop oUutos 
which are discussed on page 433. ” 
In the opening days of the week industrial share vo" 
registered the distinct aversion of dealers and ~ shops 
to the taking-in of even moderate amounts of stock. | 
mid-week, however, the market partly regained Its po: 
although the volume of actual business showed no 
expansion. The change revealed itself partly ina renewe? 
inquiry for armament and aircraft shares, which had - 
viously receded in common with the rest, and partly 7 
mild recrudescence of interest in ‘‘ investment abe 
like tobacco shares. Iron and steel shares were helpe am 
the higher dividends announced by Staveley and ~~ 
bridge. Brewery shares, which had previously a *, 
intermittent support, became appreciably firmer. ; aa 
and Wireless, in which a short position had existe< be “ 
the publication of the unfavourable July traffic - ie 
shared prominently in the mid-week revival. be “ 
shares, however, were largely unaffected by the ded 
tendency, apart from rayon shares, which respo? a 
Thursday to a very satisfactory July output nee naed 
shares were easier, and insurance shares also ' 
gradually to yield ground. 
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market was divided between satisfaction 
ver the passing of 7 control ” os in America, and 
rs of a possible “‘ cut ’’ in prices. Buyers were gener- 
e d for all shares offered at the beginning of the 
a ater, however, despite the maintenance of 
pe. d " petrol consumption figures in America, quota- 
aaa took a downward turn. Rubber shares were 
Pr with the commodity and failed to obtain benefit from 
c mid-week improvement in other markets. The public 
antinued to hold aloof from tea shares, and prices, after 
ight initial resistance, became sensitive to a steady 
sickle of selling. 

The mining markets, at the outset, appeared to have no 
stom. By Tuesday evening many Kaffir shares had 
ached practically their lowest levels for the year. Next 
4. however, the whole market hardened, the recovery 
ying due partly to a belief that an oversold position had 
en created, and partly to the tentative emergence of 
rain hunters. West African issues turned firmer, but 
Western Australians attracted little interest. Rhodesian 
opper shares moved against the current, being firm at 
he beginning of the week, after an encouraging Roan 
telope quarterly statement, and easier subsequently in 
mpathy with the price of the metal. Tin shares, after 
king subject to scattered selling, showed fractional rises on 
ater days. 


The oil share 


. 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS ” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
pproximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 






































week te | Aug. 22, Aug. 23,| Aug. 26, Aug. 27,] Aug. 28,| Aug. 29, 
i535 | | 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
overnment and 
Municipal Loans 6,284 1,165 1,156 1,204 1,018 1,060 1,018 
sport, Com- 
munications, and 
Public Utilities... 5,096 1,065 989 946 784 849 758 
ommercial and 
Industrial®........ | 19,911 3,567 3,941 3,276 3,061 3,053 2,727 
nks, Insurance 
and Financial ... 3,144 572 639 520 534 545 481 
ines (including 
Nitrate) ........... 6,462 1,362 1,275 1,221 1,209 1,169 1,144 
ei 781 190 149 147 103 147 120 
ubber, Tea and 
De iiiansesnn 950 208 167 206 160 197 172 
Total ........ 42,628 | 8129] 8,316] 7,520} 6869] 7,020] 6,420 


| | | | 


8,575 7,381 7,602 
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aiiaecietlehciaitecontiteiniaianiniae 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC | 


RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

SITES FOR WOKKS. Apply to the above Address for details || 
Sn erseeesneeneeresstessesesneeseneeseenescenenemneennamemmneensemennn 
in prolonging the sitting until his demands had substan- 
tially been met. Sales were well over the two million mark 
on Tuesday, and the weakness of leading industrials, rails 
and utilities continued in heavy initial selling on Wednes- 
day. A partial recovery ensued, however, and the market 
closed with fractional losses. In the bond market, Govern- 
ment issues opened in weak style, owing to the immi- 
nence of Treasury operations on Tuesday, but the tone 
was appreciably steadier in mid-week dealings. The half- 
point fall in steel production to 50 per cent. of capacity, 
according to the ‘‘ Iron Age,’’ is attributed to a reduction 
in tinplate demand, and to delayed automobile specifica- 
tions. There is little sign, as yet, of any ‘‘ war ’’? demand 
for finished goods, the prospect of which has excited the 
steel share market during the past fortnight. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. 28,! Aug. Auz. Ang. 28’ 
21, 28, 1935. | 21, 28, 1935, 
1935 1935 Eng. 1935 1935 Eng. 
Equiv.t | Equiv.t 
Lb. Ln. 43% '33-391014 1008 = 1018, Natl. Biscuit... 284 28} 28% 
a 514 48} 48%, Phelps Dodge... 20§ 204 20 % 
ar 12} 104 10% Pullman ......... 42, 41 41% 
Illinois Central .. 15 133 13\¢ | Sears Roebuck... 57} 544 542 
N.Y. Central ..... 235 9-213 21%) | Un. Fruit ....... 674 67} 674 
Pennsylvania ..... 28} 27 27} U.S. Leather ... 7 73 Ai 
Southern Pacific... 193 173 17 # U.S. Rubber ... 14} 13§ 13% 
Southern Rly. ..... 9 83 Rt U.S. Steel ...... 44] 434 43 i 
Union Pacific ..... 99} 98; 99 Westinghouse... 654 644 64) 
Woolworth ..... 2 61 613 
Aa. Can............. 1373 136 136 & i 243 
Aimer. Smelting .. 43} 44} 44% Am. Fel. and Tig. 138 1343 = . 
Interboro R.T 173 183 8. 
Anaconda ......... 19 19 19% Int. Tel. Teleg. 11} 3 94 
Bethiehem Steel... 37} 364 38 | Uti Par 3} ? rt 
Chrysler Motor 60 593 59% W. Union Tig 43} 43 43° 
Corn Products Rf. 67 663 67 “— si F 
Eastman Kodak .1464 146 147% ; 
Gen. Electric ..... 32 305 a Shell ........00-000 344 339 33} 
Gen. Motors ....... 423.418 4144 | Shel! Union..... 404 93 9ii 
Int. Harvester ..... 535 523 5213 | Std. Calitorma 343 32 S24 
Mont. Ward ....... 35 =. 33} 33g I DON J... @ 45} 45 | 


t Calculated at $4:98 to é. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 







































































* Including Iron and Steel and Breweries. 1934 1935 
efe . Jan. 1 to Aug. 28 Be- z L 
, REVISED “ FINANCIAL NEWS " DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ls oe 2 ea oe oe 
ORD ‘ = Lowest | Highest} Lowest | Highest 
cet ae Seen Renee Sy Sept. 19|Feb. 21] Mar.20/Ang. 14 ! 
‘ best Lowes i 
& c= of 1933 | Aug. 22, | Aug. 23, | Aug.'26, | Aug. 27.| Aug. 28, | Aug. 29, ms 
ng (Aug. 13) | (Mar. 27) | 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 $5) Industriats ... | 74-3 | 90-5 | 74-5(t)} 96-6 | 83-1 | 966 | 96-0 | 94-1 
he 83 Rails 0.0... 34-0 | 51-4 | 27-4 | 37-2 | 35-6 | 97-2 | 365 | 35-1 
ne 14-2 | $7 Utilities ......... | 55-2 | 83-4¢ | 52-2 | 85-8 | 57-9 | 858 | 844 | 77-4 
He ‘ 87-4 99-3 99: . ‘ : ‘ hy a ee ——— 
* | | | : | — | _ _ | — Total, 421 Stocks 65-6 82-1 63-1 85-2 | 71-0 85:2 844 81-7 
to [0 eee Average yield of 
ot FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST lt 2-78%,| 3-90%| 3-00%| 4 06%) 39-62%} 3-09%] 39-39% | 3.42% 
nt STOCKS. (1928 — 100) + (s)! (v) (2) 
: 26th. February 7tb. (s) September 12th. 
TP Highest | Low. $ December 26th ¢ . oe 
‘ a 1985 | of 1935 Aug. 22, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 26, | Aug. 27,| Aug. 28, | Aug. 29, (#) March 13th. Op Saget SEs: 
(Feb. 1) | (y 35 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 - ; sata ; )} 
k — DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 
1. ; oa . . 

0 | 135-9 | 137 2 | 137-3 | 137-0 | 136-5 | 136-8 | 136-7 Highest | Lowest | 41.5 91, Aug. 22! Aug. 23, Ang. 24, Aug. 26, Aug. 27,| Aug. 28 

es a rereneeleeeespe eneeeneenenannseenenanesnenenernenentE NSD of 1935 | of 1935 35 1935 1935 1935 | 1935 1935 1935 
(Aug. 14) |(Mar. 15) 
In << 108-9 | 78-6 | 107-8 | 108-1 | 108-4 | 106-8 | 108-1 | 105-4 | 105-1 
% Neen EES a 
at jew YORK 
OTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 
é FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES __ aero 
. . £2 Aug. 23, | Ang. 24, | Aug. 26, | Aug. 27, Aug. 28, 
: \ NEW YORK “—— 1 935 1935° 1935 1935 1935 
3 b Th street s sigh, when Congress rose in the early minutes $= ————————-— 7] 
i See morning, was not wholly of relief. The market Steck Bachenge— v670 | 1,990 | 1120 | 1,460 | 2130 | 1,390 
+ “a ag what might have proved an almost festive occa- Bonds (Value sy | 1290 | 17,520 | 6300 | 12.9010 | 16870 | 12,170 
4 suf y a general downward movement, which gathered om | _ 
ft ‘nt momentum to produce 3-point losses. Such = curb— 39 393 M66 421 228 
4pparent secliies 2 ° . Shares (Thous.) ... | 395 494 
¢ Vious perversity is not readily explicable. In the pre- 
: ~ lifed the market had made the best even of the © Two-Hour Session 
e a. death sentence ’’ provisions which the President RIS 
ad obtained j aimee PA 

f in the Utilities Act. 


Temai Steels, moreover, had 
1 — ned unaffected by a recession in production for the 
; nt week. The market on Tuesday, it would seem, 


ey became aware of the considerable amount of legis- 
‘on which had been 


Two dull days opened the week’s dealings. The inter- 
national outlook restrained speculators, and business was 
very limited. With the exception of rentes, prices moved 
downward. Continued selling of South African mines 


passed in the final weeks of the (Continued on page 440) 


SS10 . as . 
") and the significance of the President’s manceuvre 
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In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of pa 


are definitely redeemable at a certain date the = includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemab 
taken when the stock stands at a discount an 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 
Note—Shares with a New York Quotation or with definite American interest ee ae 











Sn sesE salina anata pelea ineanensnccsaaceian aia Yield on 
oe j aa 5 | 
. ear 1935 | ear 193. Last two | 
ries, | Jan Lt | Price, | Price, Jan. 1to | Half-yearly | Price | Price 
, Aug. 28, | Name of Security a | 2S Aug. 28, || Dividends Name of Security |, AUS. Aug. 
inclusive 1935 1935 inclusive || i E 2 28, 
a —j —|! 1935 
High- | Lo | Highs) Low- | ‘High- "| low | (a) (b) (c) 
om | om |! ot | ont | 1% % | 
— i i "The, 
93 | 73h 948 | Consols 24% .....-..--+- | S4h, 84 2 sit disS% dis Nil | Nil AngloS. A f1og¢s a 53 di 
120 | 109 1184) 113 Do. 4% Red. at par | 5/- | Nil | Nil | sates, BY eg "66 
| on or after Feb. 1957 (m) | 1144 113% . 329 2/- | 5(a)(d)' 5(b)(d)| Bank of N. Zealand ri 45/- 
102} 92; 103 1003  Conversn. 2% 1944-49 | 102 Wixd 4+ 3; 7 « 350 6/a) 6(b) | Bank of England Stk. 365} 
1064| 97% 107 103} Do, 3%, 1948-53..... 1044 104 212 6 178104, 71/- 7(6)| 7(a) || Barclay B. ({1) ......... 16 /- 
11g 10TH 1125 | 104 Do. 33° after 1961 (s) | 107 | 105xd 3 4 24) 41/3 34/104, 291d), 24(a)) Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A f1 386 
116 | 108g 114g | 110 Do. 44% 1940-44 ... | INL} 111 246 a + | 3}(a) 4(h)(k))) Bk. of Australasia (£5) | 9 
1244 | 115 124, 1194 Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... |) 1214 | 120} 212 0 ra 8$(c)' 8(c) | Bk. of Montreal ($100) £36} 
1044 | 98 106 | 1013 | Funding 3% 1959-69... | 1034) 1025 | 218 0 a7 S(c)(o) S{c)(o) Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20) “06 
121 L11g 121g | WISG | Fumding 4° 1960-90... | 1174 1164 326 80/7 6(c)_—- 6(c)__ British Overseas A £5 85/- 
10% 101 10244) 101} || 3% Treasury Bds. 33-42) 1018 | 101} 215 0 13% | 7(a); 7(b) Chtd. of India (£5)...... 13} 
1193 , 109 1194 | 113° Victory Bonds 4%...... | 1164 1134xd 310 6/ | 11/6 2b(a)(013} (6) (0 Comcel. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 13.9 
109% 101 110g | 1048 |) Warl.n34°afteri952(p) | 10S¢ ) 105) 320 | 776 | 84(b) 8k (a), District A £5, £1 pd. . 86 3 | 
98¢ 86% S84 938 || Local Loans 3%%......... | 954) 95 i 336 53/- 5(b) S(a) | Do. B £1 fully paid... 563 
104, | 101 1044) 103 || Austria 3% 1933-53 . , 103 103 ; 216 0 74/— | 2}(5)t) 2$(a)* Eng.Scot.& Aust.f£5, £3pd 80/- 
613 864 | 70 || India 2 of? jcekanmouneel | 72 714 a 2 10 64(a), 114(0) Hambros £10, £2) paid ' at 
93 74 95%, Bus at S4 83} -4 3 3 £104 | 315) | 2h(@) || Hong. and S. ($125) ... £106} 
99; 864 1009 913 ae i | 95 944 4! 3 6 | 57/44 6(b) | B(a) | Lloyds £5, with £1 596 
118 108f , 1195 | 115 Do. 44° 1958-468 ... | 116 | 116 Z 3 4 73 | 7(b)! (a) | Martins £20, £2} pd. . gs | 
1073-105 1084 107 |. U K& Arg. 4°,A (1947)' 1074 107} 3 3 87/3 8(6) 8(a) | Midland {1, fully pd... 916 
s | Dom. & Colonial Govts. | 37%  11(6)  4(a) | Nat. of Egypt £10 ie 39! 
117% | 107% | 113} | 108 | Australia 5% 1945-75 | 111 111 3 5 412 | 9(a)| 9(b) | Nat.of Indiaf25,C124pd. 42° 
107 fy. 103g | 108g | 103$ |) Canada 4% 1940-60... | 106 106 218 6 139} | 741d) 7k(a) Nat. Prov. £20, £4 pd. 14} 
119 113% | 119% | 117¢ || Gold Coast 44% 1956.. | 119 119 3 , 4534 84(d) A be Royal Bk. of Scotland 465 
120 113 1204 | 117 , Nigeria 5% 1950-60 . , 120 120 3 13% S(a)| 7(5) |; St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. 14} 
117, | 109 1153 1123 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 . 114 113 3 85/- | 3(b), O(a) | Westminster £4, ft pd. 90/- 
1093 104 110 | 104 Queensland 5% 40-60 108 108 31 nt Cos. 
119$ | 1112) 118 | 1143 |S. Africa 5% 1945-75... | 117117 3 796 | 10(b), (a) | Alexanders £2, £1 pd... 876 | 
| | Foreign Governments | 5% -5(6) | Sia) National S 2% filly pd. | 6} 
1014 | 89 1018 98 Argentine 4%Resc. 1952 100 100 4 6 11) 15(5)' 9(a) B £73, "= pd. 12} 
95 | 69 | 101g | S4k | Austria 7% 1957 ...... 94 924 7 u Ulg | 129) 74(a) Union 5, £24 pd. ...... llj 
_ lk 101¢ | 854 > Do. 44% 1934-59.. 88 87 5 0 | i 
63 37}, 63g | 51 |B. Aires (Prov) 3}%... 60 | 58 6 8 28% 40(a) 5(d)' Alliance £1, fully pd... 302 
1144 108) || 1123 | 106 || Belgian 7% red. by 1956, 1104 11u 6 6 134 +3/6(a) $4/6(b) Atlas £5, £1 pd.......... 143 
304 19 20 154 | Bulgaria 74% Loan ... 164 16} 15 ot | 20ia) 20(b) Com. Un. £1, fully ‘pd. | 1k 
91 724 |) 843) 48 | Brazil) 5% Fund. 1914 54 52} a) 6 19} | 24(a)) 40(b) Gen. Accident £5, £14 23} 
16 | 23% 14! Chili 6% (1929) ......... 16 16 j SOP | «2Sla) 25(b) Lon. & Lane. £5, £2 pd. 33 
86} | 60} || 913] 71 | China 5%, (1912) ...... 784-78} 610 9 41g 12/-(a) 12/-(b) N.Brit.&Mer.£5,£1$ pd. 46} 
100 872 | 100) | 84) Do. 5% (1913)......... 874 = 873 5 0 18s 35(a), 40(b) Northern £10, £1 pd. ... 20 
110% 101§ | 113g | 103 | Czechoslovakia 8% , 110 | 108} &, 8 18 ¢25(a) t25(h) Pearl (£1), fully paid .. 21 
99 823 || = 93 | Danish erg caaas | 95 95 | 3 6 15 30(a)) 30(d) Phoenix {1, fully pd. ... 16} 
89 «6-76 «|| 893 | 60 | Danzig 64°, sanneoneest 644-6 : 10 9 32g t92(c) t25ia) Prudential {1A ...... 343xd 
111g | 104 || LOBy | 1024 | Egypt Unified Es einics lwW6 | 103 is 6 91/- +37$(c) t374(c), Do. £1, with 4s. paid ... 1026 
233 | 22 | 30g | 22% | French 4% (British) .. 27$ | 27) os 6 | Ia) 19(b) Royal Exchange (£1)... 9} 
at | 463 || 78 59 | German 7°, Dawes Ln. 61 60 1432 0 “t 3/3(a) 3/3(b) | Royal £1, 10s. 9 
4 WI) 58 394 | Do. 5% (Young Ln.) | 41 40 113 0 } BR(a)) 821d), Sea Insur., : Rane pd. 5 
3% | 31 374 | 30) | Greek 6% Stab. Lo...., 34) 34} 4% 1/3(a) 1/5(6) Sun. Insur. A withs: -pd 4% 
434 | 37) || 453) 38 Do. 7% Refugee...... | 40)! 403 6t  +8(b) ¢(&e@) Sun Life Assur., £1 fy pa 7} 
46 399 |; SI | 38h | Hungary 74%............ 424 41} 8 18} {17$(@) ¢30(b) Yorkshire £1, fully pc 19 
883 76, |, 914 | 78 Japa anese 54% 1936-65 | 91 | 91 6 Investment Trusts 
95 84 97 85) | Do. 6% (1924) red 1959 93 93 6 243% 34(@) 64(b) Anglo-American Deb. .. 255 
139 | 98 || 144 M3 | Norwegian 4% 1911... | 125 125 3 45 1g(c), 2(c) Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... 50} 
$0 25 || 50 42 Peru 74% 1922 ......... 474x474 ; 4/74 Uc) | Nil(c) | Atlas Electric, etc., £1... 5 
o | 84 || 100%] 93 PUREE OTe wrersccvecnssee 100 99 7/1g; 2$(c) Nil(c), Brit. Assets Trust 5/- | 136 
| 148 |) 16g) 8h | Roumania. 4% Con. i922) 1h 8} 222 "| 61d) | 4{a)  Debenture Corp. Stk... 245} 
133 97 144 | 106 | Swedish 34%. 1908...... |) 120 | 130 69 || 14(a) 14(6) For. Amer. etc., Def. ... 76 | 
113% | 102 1133 | lug 7 . & Argentine 1933 |) 111 110 134 3(6) | 24(a) Guardian Investment .. 1405 
De o B. Certs. (1951) || | 215 3(a), 64(6) Indus. and Gen. Ord.... 59 
81} 543 84 |, 78 pe é Certs. (3°, Max.) 804 | 78} 236 7(b) | 5(a). Invest. Trust Def. ...... 312 
| ” Stocks : ‘ 12/6 2(a)' 4}(+) Lake View Invest. 10/- 16 
53 | 18 373 24 Berlin 6% 1932-57...... , 254 254 , 239 64(b) 34(a) Mercantile Investment 280) 
120} | 114% | 1203 | 1163 | B’mgham 5°, 1946-56 | 119 119 165 43(b) 3(a) | Merchants Trust Ord. .. 1715 
122 1154 | 1224! 117 Bristol 5% 1948-58 ... | 118xd_ 118 266 . 6(b) Sia). Metropolitan Trust .. 280) 
974 | 73% 95% , 68} | Danzig 7% 1935-45 ... 70} 70} 46 10(c);  44(c) Scottish Investment(5/-) 7 
124 | sost 125% | 121% || E. London 5°, 1960-70 || 122 122 1 | 182 , 2h(a) 6(5) Scottish Mortgage, etc. 2024 
107} | 10 108 fy | 104 ohannbg. 5$°% 1937-52) 104 104 185 24(a) 6(6) Trustees Corp. Ord. ... 2144 
97 864) 98; | 92 AEE pesrornceno-sne 95 95 195 5(b) | 3(a) | United States Debenture 216} 
eg a | 102° || Seine (Dpt.ot) 44% 1952, 1023 | 102 Financia) Trasts, &c. 
oo sien cores a 136 Wc)’ 2c) Argentine Land, etc. {1 | 15/7} 
Prices, 22 Nil | Nil | Australian Estates, etc. 25 
Year 1935 Last two 7 ome 4/74 Nil | Nil | Brit. Nth. Borneo {1 ... 6 
Jan.1to | Half-yearly Price, | Price, 19/9  6d(a)' 6d(b) Brit. S. Africa 15/- ty pd 216 
Aug. 28, Dividends Name of Security Aug. | Aug. 28/44 64(c) 10(c) | Charterhouse Inv. £1 ... 33.3 
inclusive | 21, 28, 16/6 2(a) ! 2(b) C. of London R. Pty. £1 is9 
High-| Low: | ~(a) () @ 1935 1935 48.9 | 83(5) +24(a) Daily Mail & General £1 553 
est i est Public Boards OA | $24(d), t24(a) Dalgety £20 £5 jocvosee 6h 
ae Pade — = ea 1a eee 11/9 | Nil(a) Nil(6) Forestal Land £1 ....... 15/6 
118g 114g 2h a | Central Elec. 5%1950-70 116 116 16/- Nil | Nil | Hudson's Bay Co. {1... | 16.9 
——— eae 4% | Nil | Nil | Do. 5% Cum. Pref rs) 4h 
130 | Se ne cen, || on at | 20/- | 2c); Ste) | Java Invest., etc., £1... 23:14 
_ 120 3 23 | 44% “A” 1985-2023 124) 123) | 3 9 6} | Nil Nil | Peruvian Corp. Pref.Stk. | 8} 
139% | 130 23 | 2 15% ‘A 1985-2023... 134} 1334 311 | LO/1g, (ce) | Bic) | Premstiva Holdings £1 116 
113§ | 110 24 | 23 | 44°, T.F.A.” 1942- 72° oalt 1 315 19/- | 4(c) | 44(c). Staveley Trust £1 ...... 13 
U31g 1228 2h | 2h 5% BY 1965-2023 . 127} (127 ; 310 | 27/- 4(c) | 6(c) Sudan Plantations £1... 28/9 
101 | 91 Bic) | 14(e) € * 1956 or after...... 100 100 300 Breweries, &c. 
101g | 963 | It 1 “Mee Wat Ba B58, 98 O88 i33 | 33,9 2$(a)) 54(6) Barclay Perkins £1...... | 37/- 
124 | 119g 2h | 2h | Pt.of Lndn.5% $0076 120-120 -3s (111/6  $15(6) ¢5(a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 124 
| | | British 4 | 66/- » ski “ 74 
554 | 46} — 2(b)) Ha) |G. Western Ord. Stk... | 48}xd 47 | 6 7 sae | git] ote | Ceeeee nee WN 776 
7 Se Nu Nil | L. & N. E’st’n Det. Stk. 5} ) i oe Nil Nil(e) 5(c) | City of London Def. 5/- 106 | 
15 9¢ Nil Nil | Do. 5% Pref. Ord. ... 10% 10 ~—- § N 83/- | 14(d) | 6{a) Courag e Ord. fl p i 916 
92 78 24(c)) 4a (c)) Do. 5% Pref. 1955... | Si} | 78} —3 97/3 | 83/3 | 74(a)| 124i) Distallers (0. Ord. £1... 91/6 
| 2 io iseetee | S| | 150/7} 1339 | 12(a)  17(6) Guinness (A) Ord. Ou fl 140/- ~ | 140! 
te if il |; LMS. d. Stk. gees 19 18 —1 6 | 96/6 | 164(b) 74(a)) Ind Coope & Allsopp 4 | 106/- 
eit | 43 \ nate) Ile) ; 6° Pref. Stk. 1923... 53 | 50 3 i 43/- 3h(a) 7$(0). Meux’ *s Ord. ee 51.6 
874 | 734 | 241d), 2(a)) 4% Pref. Stk. ......... 82xd_ 80 2 Su/1} T188(g) t6(a) Mitchells « Sere fl 2'3 | 
255 19 | Nil | Nil | southern Def. Stk....... 203 | 19 | —14 40/- (a), 7(b) | Ohisson’s Cape £1 49 
87 77 4(c) | 1(a) | Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.'| 8Ixd 78 3 7 | Ju0j- | 134(b) 4(@) | Simonds (H. & G ) fl... 815 
tae 111g | 2400), 2a) | Do. S% Pret. Se, ... | 180)nd) 1854 | ~< 7 84/9  #5(a) $124(b) S. African Bws. {1...... | 
ys. ' j j * | 45/- (44 6xd 
23 | is | Ni | Nil || Antofagasta Ord. Stk. | 19} | 19 | — 1 tee to et en cont || 26 | 206 
10 5 Nil || B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk | | 74) #7 - 4 } 63/9 5(a) | 11(0) Watne be Def. {1 | | 72/= | 
| aa | Ra Ra BAG Stn Ort ste all | ti | = | tom Gol and Sta 
| Ni i | ester tk. 16 15 | -1 | gag | i 0/- | 
17 0 | Nil | Nil || C. Argentine Ord. Stk. | 11g] 11 | — 4 | — the) $i) “ale Ironforer | a6 | 
8 Nil Nil ij ic.u ruguay Monte V.. 43 4} eee 42.9 4 j . . Babcock Wilco. ‘1 i | Sw - 
14 9 - Nil || Can. P Com. ($25 11 103 | — | 9) Ala); 4(0) ikoz £1 ...... | | S0/- | 
pe i| acife ( ) : 4 4/44 Nil(c), 2ic)! Baldwins 4/- .... 7/6 | 
90 864 1 || Can. Nat. 1927 1 leg 873 | 87} oe 2/6 | Nil(c) Nil(c) Barrow Hematite £1... | ' 6/104) 
344 30 2(c) | 2(c) | \ Costa Rica Ord. Stk. . - | 34 34 | 29'6 | 1}(a), 64(5)| Bolsover Col’ i | 26 
15 8} Nil || Entre Rios Ord. Stk. 10 9) — :} | @j= || Ni | Nil |! Brown (John) Ord. 6/- || 14,6 | 
21 123 Nil ; Do. 6% Cum. Pre. Stk’ 14} 14} | 219 | t1(a)! $4/b) | Butterley Co. Ord. {1 | 24 4} 
8 s Nil oe || Leopoldina Ord. Stk... a oe 2/4) | Nil(c) Nil(c), Cammell Laird 3/-...... || 5/3 
‘xo | ‘38 | tau) eal ere | Se) a) 7 EO PARA oa 
. i | | ) 
#39 | 228 6) a) | an Ord £5... | 30 30/¢ a0/- |. =i | 7318 Slay | 12h), eo on. 1 | 23 
| ig | Nil |_Nil_ | Utd. Havana Ord. Stk |i” 2 2 0} 186 | Ni! Nil | Gorse Gut Rie On 31/3 | 
e Interim dividend. — 6) Final d Final dividead. (c) Last two : yearly dividends (d) Paid in New Zealand Cur (e) Allowing 
Flat yield witbout allowing for redemption. —_(g) For 15 months. wetted on 15% bate (4) Yield on 33 h) Also Centenary based on ner 
on 74% basis (») Yield worked on redemption at par on Feb. 1, 1957, >) Yield worked on redemption at par on 3% bas ea (t) Based on inter™ 
2} percent. —(s) Yield worked on redemption at par on April 1, 1961. a On 50 per cent. interest basis. (0) Paid in Sateen Currency. f Free 
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August 31, 1935 


Prices, 
Year 1935 
Jan | to 
“aug. 28, 
wciusive 


High 
et est 


Low 


163 13 6 
78 S14 
47) 1974 
936 183 
39 68 lt 
66 344 
224} 17 44 
o- 21/104 
5 - 33 
FG 137% 
826 47/- 

ay 37- 
$39 263 
933 13/10} 
96 «649 
ig 26 - 
i900 
4h 288 
$544 246 
77% 89 
5) 24/44 
176 99/6 
5 4/6 
7104 46 
Ilo 69 
16+} _ 


6s e 60'1) 
67} 476 


69 - 09 


1120 13.9 
4) 12) 
159 aint 
- 626 
he 2/74 
wy 15/- 
Wt 42 


*) Coleen 


(w) Also bones 300 


Last two | Prices 
7 Price, Price, ' . 7 
Half-yearly », Prices; pi) yi Year 1935 { = 
a J Aug. A Rise | Yiel Last two 
Dividends Name of Security | one = or. | Aug. . i 1 to idbenun Pies) | 
Wi ®) | 1938 | 1935 | Fall 1935 inclusive Dividends Name of Security | Aug. Aug. | Rise a vield, 
‘mia = ug. 28, 
a? —— | High- | Low | (0) @) i) {| 1935 | 1935 | Fall | 1935 
— y o/ | { ] 
Iron, Coal, &¢.—contd. ; ones 
Nil Nil. Hadtields 10/-........ g-| sae! ar) £.% & 279 | | 95) . Misce: 
Nil Nil Har. & Wi, 69% Cm. Pt "ee | 69{| 49a) Ni 32/6 | 2a/c'll su) 3) | Aerated Bread £1... 4 fs. d. 
3y(t) 14a) Horden Collieries {1 . 21/3 | 20:73 = 1d 5 Nil 10/3 | 6/6 | +5(c) Nill Alited Faupepee gs si 6 oom ee 313 0 
(c)5(s) (e)sh, oar Bros Ord. {1 | 21/3 | 21/3 a . . 246 | 18/3 |, ale) Sic) pe} —2 Def. pe | 415 3 
3(c) | 2(c) an Coal & Wilsons {| 9/4}, 9/44 4 si} 21/- | 18/4 Sia) mal. Metal. {1 ......... ; : Nil 
Nil Nil | Pease and Partners 10/- S/o | 49 | —17'-| 4 m. 4 |) 34/- | 27 ‘t | shia) spit) Amal. Press (10/- ea : 4 Z _ : 4 21! 
1h(a)  49(d) Powell Duffryn {1 ... 1899 | 17/6 !-1'3| ¢ 7 > 9'- | 5/13 ia) 8B) a and Navy 10/-... | | pes + 6d 5 9 0 
ijia) 491) Sheepbridge CL& In £1) 25/7}, 25.74 S$ G17 2H) 2K | 23/44) 2oi(c) 264 ssood. Brit. Picture 5/~ ai wl ae o 
Nic) O(c) S.Durham J Ord. {1 50/- | 489 | 416 6]] 599] a9/- 7c) ~ (c)  Assocd.Newsprs. Df. 5, - wias ieee 
Nilic) 3c) Steel & Iron'| BOrd. {1 | 2 | 489-13) 3:13 10} day/- | 18 Jie) Llc) Assoc. P. Cement £1 253 | 24/3 ] 566 
4a) 6(b) | Stanton Ironworks £1 s1/104) aaa 14,—1/3, 212 Off 79/- om —— Nil(c) Baird Televn. (Def. 5 I.) 6/6 | 56/6 . | 310 10 
t3ia) 5/4) Staveley Coal, &., {1 46/3 it ‘iol 3ae Cee esi || ates | oh | eeera ional ot severe | 78/19(76/104 = 
24(c) Sic) Stewarts & Lloyds fl 33/- | 32/- | 17 : 12 Off] 67/~ |41/10) 6b) Sia) — & Staines Lino. wel ae : : 318 3 
ai a 2. oy 8 tl " 20/73} 21/- | 444d 2 19 2 a — m29(c\ 29mi(c) B ae + saved Ord. £1 63/9 | 62'6 13 ; a 3 
i c omas / 2 | * é a vey , ru a o'e : . ‘ ( 
Nille) #6} le) 64% Cm. Tas tree Pt AL sop | oi |tss as || any | a aie fb wiws |e 
Nil Nil | Thornycroft, 1631.5 Sti] 46/- | 2 eee orvil Deferred $1 ..... | ; 217 2 
Nil Nil UU. Baer ied $100 - 16/104) ca 7 _ 40/43) rr $244} +4(b) Rr Alum fi. a6| 423° 123 5 9 0 
Siic) 24(a) | United Steel Cos.Ord. £1, 32/6 | 3216 | en m1 Gnienid cout | aoe a | ei = 
dic) 6c) Vickers (6/8) .........-. £ sare | cam | ae 3 7 8 }1121/3 nN ala) rr = Amer. Tobacco §1.. 54 | Sax -6¢4, 3 2 6 
6c) &(c) WeardaleSteel&c.Df.£1 43 12) 30-74 a 6 -¢ 8 0 8 7 1Sia) 20h) ( ritish Oxygen <1... 1s LOS S : 3 6t 
10a) 20/6) Whitehead Iron & Sthgl 115, | 1126) - ° 6 ; = ° a 9 | 21/- |, 10(a) | 20 b) Cole (E. s ( —_ fl. SAl 7h 6 4 's ; 
~s et 5 Uv 36/3 | 51/3 hic) 74 2. K.) Ord. 5’-.. 3919} 31/9 is 8 0 
Sic) §(c) |, B. Ctn, Wool Ds. Ss 56 | 56 53/44] 40/9 | &(c) 7 c) DeHavilland Aircraft{1 | 529 } 5 ! tie 9 
a - . eores ‘ - . le : ; 58 9 2 
Nil | Nil | Bleachers {1 ............ 6/14) 6- | — Tha 410 11 |} 643 | 48/- | 10%) sta) ee ear 2/-| 419 3a] 316 
Nil Nil Bradford Dyers (£1) 10/- 9 43 ay Nil 34,104) 23°72 Nilfe)  10/ } astwoods Ord. fl « 61/3 | 60 316 9 
Nil Nil | Brit. Celanese Ord. (\0j-) 13-7 | 126 ih Nil | 18/6, 10(a) 23,6) na Sa spa 10/-' 26/- | 26 _— 4161 
Ni Nil | Calico Printers £1 a4} R14 i 30- | 19/44 1O(c) 5 : ead) (0. Sj ..... 14/3 | DoF z 5 
13}(c) 24! ag per) ae . V/s Nil 4/ ) Sic) Fairey Aviation 10 ant ons 23; 8 0 0 
nt tiayt Constonide £1 F = pe 4 SA ri pe . 0 1426 | oi Sia Be Finlay (Tames) § Co. £1 ee 3 63 7 ri is 
24a) 7416) English Swg. Ctn.@1.. 44/41) 42 ‘1-13 215 3H 136 | 36 * 4(b) 4b) Gallaher Ltd. Ordgl... 135 ~ | 1334/9 3; 319 0 
Nil Nil English Velvet ke a r a = - 110} 414 0 47/3 | 35/6 17448) ae Gaumont Brit. (10/-).. a6 | 96 13 2 15 uv 
= Nil Fine Cotton Spinners fi 7 > 6/102 . 7 — 14 103| 11/74 Sic) 6(c) Condlns Wal ec. (19 46/63} 46/62 3 8 s 
> 7 . “ j =) 3¢ . € Ss ° 2 ‘ : : 
ai} Stas Sey orcad Stk. (£1) = 3 to 4 -—dida' § ti 3 oe 11/103) oes 5(a) Harrisons S Cros Del (f} a one 416 0 
Nil | Nil Lis ; BM/-x; 2942 —7id 4 1 OT) 33/6 24): } Sla) Harrods {1 .. _. BPO . 117 0 
#10(c} #10(c) — e) ldwins | 7/6 | 6/103) —71d Nil 11/7} o. |, 1S(c)  20(c) Hawker Aircraft (5 is A ; a 47/0x —3/4h| 4 2 6 
Hie) us aldwins {1.. 56,63 55 16]. 312 ¢ ‘7 7'- | 4(a) 6b) Home & Col. Stores 4 223 | 27/6 oa! 312 6 
5/0) at = ae Lire 200 55 50 5/- | Div. 8° 4 = = | Se) 6c) Imperial oe - . ; } 7/3 519 4 
a i : i 5 ae 1! : , < i| 2 > ¢, . °. 45 a aa 
coeeaee Coen e 22,6 | 213 '-13) 710 6 ae a mi 50) Imperial Ord. (1... | 353 | 35/3 2. 
3(c) | Bic) Assocs , . sa pe aaa : 15.6 ' se | Nine) Nae Chemical | Def. (10'-) . sel 3 410 s 
Sia) 101s} ee 35 | 346. -—6d) 310 0 7 6j | Nine) Nil(c) Imperial Smeltg. Or. {1 14 6 | sam za 
Sie) | 1000} Seats (£1)... e2 $ = ~26: 3 6 9 $33; | $2: 2 — 474(e) Imperial Tobacco {1 ... | Gilzd, 9 +3d ‘ Nil 
ee ee wore y zor 26 ) ‘Sets.c Inter, Ni a") anak 6 uf 
nal Cy) Snomaten Farinas 5/-| 663) 65,- —1/3 0 19 3 33 4 20 7} 12(a) 181) ee - | $255 A 
. ‘ n . - : " - | e oe q 7 3 30) a hy ~ ' 36 3d 2 
Bic) 10(c) cosah E Meeric tii. | = ri Te Nil 33/9 30,14 - " Bro 4 o Cum. 1... | 31/6 } 09 9d 7? * 
74(a)  224(b), Henleys (W.T.) (di) «2.7 Hi tl 308 3 80-73] 22! to 4 Bros. UsrcCm"AN PEEL | 326 | 326) 418 6 
2i(a) | 5(b) Johnson & Phillips £1.. 426 an\-8| {$e * 10}, 20(c) 225 20% Cm.PLOrd.(£1) | 77.6 76104 —Tid 5 3 S 
4(c) 4(c) | Siemens £1 . £ a0 xfo 1/3} 312 9 74| 63 | Ria} 2 ted London Brick £1 ....... IR9/6xd, 84/1 hd = é : 
. Electric Light, oo" 2: 226 13; 311 of} 60/9 56 S| 9400) m soaee abn ot :... 6H 6} 4 3 3 
Nil | Nil | Brazil Trac., no par gs 1176 | 78/1311 ast Manbre and Garton ff | 589 | 576 a 
Nii Brazil Trac., no par..... ss | 72) — $8 / }}) 10fa)  25(d) : a tt ‘ 1/3; 412 6 
9(b) 6a) Bournemouth & Sects |) oev- | ait} - 38; 3/3 | (216) 24(a) 34 (6) — & Spencer A 5/- | 86/3 | 826'-39 2 2 6 
3(c) 33(d) British Pow i BU/~ | 27/6x 319 Off 426 | 39/- | 2h(a) 74 Maypole Dairy 2/-.......: 274) 27 
4(>) | 34fa) || City of ieoden o 4 eo Ae ek ed EB 37/6 Tate} iia Phillips (Godfrey) £1 .. | 45.74) 439° 11103 in 
5(b) Bla) Clyde Valley Elec. (1, 38/6 | S8'-x 319 0 78 “s io (a) Pinchin Johnsom 10/- . | 42/'- | 40.6 . (om. 
- a . bess 44 41). » e 45 4 59 34 34 P. Sued 17% Gla. | a} iS 16 ¢27e 
74(b) 3{a) County of Pond ¢ 5 o 23; 317 6 73° | § ; otashSynd \ 7% Gia. | 67 67 : 
4 5 : ce 59 - gs 7 , 73 | ~=S9 33 33 (G aie , | 10 8&4 
Sila) 43(b) Ed : on on { 9/- | 55 4 316 Off 74:3} 63/-) : : of Germany [63° Bds.| 64 | 64 
5) aie pane 43/6 1 216 3 1 6 Ba | cane | rR —_, Radiation Ord. £1 | 726 | 71/10} —7}d ." : 2 
7/ 3 Me ; : oe x -I/-; 318 3 5/3 Ee a ) Reekitt & Sons Ord.¢ 115/- j114/4) a 
ohia) aay oe Re $8... 33,6\d) 52'- | —16. 319 0 sap | a 9(c) 9c) Salt Union £1............ a. | = kx 316 6 
34(b) | 24(a) NewhResen Flee Gi. a) | eel So ee 14 ae hie) — Sangers Ord. 5/- ....... 22/6 | 22 éd § 20 
6(b). 4 N , ‘lec. {1.. . 34-316 26 31610 @p/.| 2@/. |i c dc Savoy Hote) £1 ......... 26/3 | 26/10) 473 . 2 2 
24/a) 5310) aan £1 60/-xd) 589-13! 3 9 6 Z a Ze lean; 8) Schweppes Def. £1.....- 376 | 37.6 -” : ; > 
5(b) | Sia) | Yorkshire _———- 439 | 413 26! 317 6 26/74 15/- oi ) . ‘e) Sears (J.) Ord. Ba... 17 3x 166 S94 «3:19 O 
Gas “i 45/6 | 44/- 16; 313 2 68 7 58 3 | Bh a) saish eng gt Meat fi 25'/- | 239 13.5171 
23(b) | 2? { l a;_ |i se, : piers (a 50/6 | 58/6 | —1/- . 
3a) itt) = Light & Coke {1.... 28 13x, 28-— | —I}d 319 8 28/7 | 43- | 15(c) 18(c) Do. Deferred £1...-- | a5. | 43) : . 2s 
24(a) 2g(d Imp. Continental Sth... | 210}, 2124 | +2 | 513 0 oar ed ea) Nil Swed. Match, B. (k.25) | 176 | 17 “i: Na. 
3h(b) 2 a 26/-x io. | 4 6 OF} 61 } Sat @(a) Tate and Lyle £1 ....... Si 4h tid 3 3 
4(b) 24(a) | S. Metropolitan Stk..... 1334xd 1334 462 = S 50/3 | Yield a'83%, Tilling, Thos., 41... | ad a _ : ity +2 6 
Nil Ni) e's wri &c. ! { 1 = 4 73 1} 14/>) 5(a) Tobacco Seerts.Ord él RS ol re ot 3.0 (06 
wy: 1 e& (A Ord. Stk °6 ! ° on 7§ 3 61/3 25(c) 30! : co ce ore ; Dex 49 0 
Nil Nil = | 24 “2 Nil > } } 30’c) Triplex Safety G. (19/-) | 763 | 71 3x = ) 
2Bic)  4aic) "Holdene rg a ) to Nil $9'9 | 313 Ric) l(c) Tube Investments £1... | 61/3) 559 | —26 sos 
2c) | 2hla) i ym. Pref. wi | 99)! —-1h 4 2 9H} 316! 23 “4 73(6) 24(a) Turner & Newall {1.963 lss-:-13 312 9 
24(@)  S(b) | Marconi Marine al 33/9 soe | ~ 11 | o> 62110 64/- ‘| The) ve 2) United Deisi | 80/7} 30/7) 466 
S418) | Dap tay ace agee ane Crees Og | S26 | U9) 412 4 aug 117;8p | Nai 64) | el ad Bd 
1W(c) wIoO(c | 43/9 | 426 )~13, 315 0] 616 '33 3| set 26}(c) Utd.Tob. (South) Ord.£1 | 128/9 | 128.9 "' 318 0 
Nil! Nil |’ Binn. conn. eesoeounncauces 5443) 55- | +7id 2 5 OF] 406 33/ | 29(b)  S(a) Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. ¢1 | Sy 4i) 576 1044 5 © 
100(b), $3}(a) Dennis 1/ Arms {1.... 12/9 | 11/9 | —1/- Nil 1159 100.6 || i) ow 5(b) Wiggins, Teape Ord. 41 389 37.9 ae 2 
Nil(c), S(e) | Ford Moters 1 ........ | 28/9) 289, -.. | 412 9 , (b) 30(a) Woolwurth(F.W.) Or. 5/- 112.6! 1lu 26 312 6 
Nil | Nil | Guy Motors (0/2) 35/- | 33/1} 1108 3 0 91 61 74 7) Sic) 78(c) Ashanti Mines 
10(b)  24(a) | Lucas (J.) £1 j a a 7 19 + id Nil 10 9 | 7/9 |\#24(ae) +5ibe) os antl GoLmieide (4/-) 536 | 519) -19, 515 9 
124(c) Leyland Motors £1 ...... 68 104, e7'6 | + 74d oa 22% 209 || S(a) 74 (0) Central Miding £8 ’ if! at nt co 
38 | 32 Morris 74% Cum.Pref.{1), 32,6 | 76, +7)d 313 O1197/108) 6 | itral Mining {8 ..... 21 20) ) -~ § 416 © 
Nil Nil , Na aduauen £1) 32,6 326x' +9d, 412 4 Commonwealth Mog. 5/- |) 12/44) Lily 74d Nil 
Sh=.......0- ‘ 76 | al ie 78/1456/10}' 199(0)  64( ; ; - = 7%) © id SCs 
Bib) | Piet S/—..ce.cccceccceee. 1391 1261-13} Nil t(a) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. (1 | 676 “| 58,9 89 619 
Sie) 1510) me £1 $2) 9) S13) —16} 12 6 rae" ema), 279Kc) Cons. MinesSetection!6)- 25,9 | 24/4} -14} 11 0 > 
Nil(c) | Nil(c) | Rover Co. 8/-............ . 155/-| 1463-89) 214 0 x P rown Mines 10/- ... 13g} 124 2' 616 © 
o — ~ eo | = 11 9 ‘ - | 7 ‘ 
1S | Nil(c) Soeer fh ee Poik ‘al hd - 798 ests ote) Ky Vohan Co a. ei ol ah G8 @ 
c) | 15 IO | , ~ Fed) Nil a;- |! ou 69/44| 65/7}, -3/9 6 2 0 
ei, (c) , Standard Motor Co. fl || 72/6 | 72/6) «.. | 429 15 ~ — S74C) ke View and Star 4/-. 24/- | 23/3 @ 9 15 
Nil Nil | Cunard £1 | as] a3] -.| na 69/4) S7ple) S010) | New Modderfontei ed ae tea 
icy | pamnesh | eee Be -ncnecccseenes 4i3} 4/3] ... | XN / +gia) < ew derfontein 10/ -! 73/14) 70,- 3/14 ’ 
na | | Mitte) Furness, Withy £1...... 16,-') 15.6 6d | he 65/7 | 50/6 '27}(a) 40(5) Nundydroog Mines 10/- | 57 6. 57'6 s = - z 
, P & QO. Defd. £1....... 18/3} 18/- | —3d | 48'9 , 8¥(a) 10(b) Randfontein Ests. £1 51 499 | —1 
Nil | 24( fea and Rubber oe ; = sa 43 Ni Nil. Rhokama Corp. £1 vt ae Ss . 7 io 6 
i HF ' | } SSIS | RRORGME 8 Oy BH ooeses } ‘ ip ' Ni 
2(a) | ae yon Sumatra {1} ..... || 14/- | 13  —1/-| 3.19 © Hao/104) i S| eS | Beret Is ei 3 Nil 
Nil nglo-Dutch £1 ......... | 216! 206. --1/-! 316 /104 22/3; Nil Nil Roan Antelope Cpr. S/- | 28'- | 28/- Ni 
a Sic Lias {1 ...... 9s). | 23:9 13) . . : 50/74, 37/3} 284(e) 233(5) Springs Mines 5/- 40 389 | —13 | ¢ - 
Nill) yn | Cons. Teak Lands fio | “203 | 20 | - 4) 410 0 14) | 119), 30(@) 8O(b) Sub Nigel (10/-) cc ag | ae | bf} 613 4 
Bic) | 24(e) | weed Cl. (Ceylon) £1... |) 15/74, 15/7} 520 173/9 | pawsies.| 20(a)  44(b) Union Corp.(12/6 fy. pd.) 162.6 197°6 s-| 5 1 9 
15(e) | S(c) _Jorchae Tea Gi cabaeaes | 31/3 313° 112 0 63'9 | 54:9 1249/6) Wa) Wiluna Gold (41) . 576} 55/-|-2,6! 8 4 O 
12 a £1........ ' 43/91 439] .. | 25 ; 
N nile?) 28 24(c) ea ‘mee 58 a 38.9 37,16 De 1/3 1 : : PIXED AND OTHER TRUSTS Latest prices, as supplied by the managers :— 
4{c) ae) neg . 16/10}. 16/104) Nil : ane. 28. | Compared : 9 
2 ah | ee | ae we ie eget eel] = | ate of Meme | Heed ee | cae ange” |Kuera 
| Ste) | Rubber Trust vee | (MM 23/13 - | Ni Amalgamated Certs.) 22/3-23 3 ~ 6d I a a : : : 
3c) | Ble : a ~s 29/9 | 286)-13' 3 9 6 II British es z2 ao ' x nves. Gas & Elec.. ; 15'6-16'6 — 6d 
Ss eee | | tS tisk Empire “A™ | 22 23] 6a lnvenons Genera | tsi | tha 
OO a 48} < } ‘ sG & 3-19.° — 104d 
te) | | Ste) | detects }- 1 21/6 ' 20/- ~t - Do. Cum.... .- 17 6-18/6 | 6d || Investors 2nd Gen.) 17/3-18,3 “ 33 
(c) , 10(c) | A || 21/65 = 16, 5 0 O]| British ¢ etn se epel i 
74(c) wate | , Anglo-Egyptian B (1... |, 27/6 26 104] —7}d| 7 8 O ee tr ey 20 74-2173) 9d || National, “ A"... | 37'3-38/3 ~ oa 
22H(b) - 10( Anglo-Ivamian {1 ...... | 639 61/3 | —2 6| 410 oe aera ae 21 /6-22 6 6d || Do., * B” o..cceee 21/3-22/3 — 6d 
Nil | x | Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .. | 216 | 216, -. | 711 2}1C d Series 16 9-179 bd || Dik OE © cnccccese 19,3-20/3xld —1 
NH | NM AttOrK enone 76 | Si} +74) Nil poem ee meee; -8 ot "aa 
BM, Becauicn ty S21 So Lema regs | 82) Saha |e 
i> | aad | Roki cee | 79/44, 77/6 \—1/10 | 3917 6 ‘ Osea Bors po : + SN Certs.ee.. 8.9-19/s 6 
we | Ale) Lobitos Oifields 1 | serial! 35, toll oe oo —. + | 186-196 -3d || Second British .... | 27/3-28 —x d —é6d 
zie) po Ata etapa |e —3d] Pourth British. | 21/9-22 6 Sd || Security First, ... [19.73-2073) 6d 
6(c) | 74(c) |) Ro I D I Ebisesecscese. i 8/3 | 79) —6d } Nil Gilt Edged As 1S re 6d! | Do. A 3 19,/—-20/- 6d 
thc) 1244 wal Dutch (f. 100)... | £265, £268 | — $ | 317 1 Gold Pr weaves 19, 3-19/s |, Do. “ B™..... 18 6-19/6 6d 
7b) c)) Shell Transport {1 ...... “i 73/9"| 70/74 — 3/14} 3 9 3 od., Units.. | 24,74 bid 1/6 Third British ...... | 24/--25 —7ld 
S(a) | eu) Trinidad Lease Leaseholds {1 | 70/- 66/104 - 3/1 | 314 0 aa Prod. 2nd Ser. | 183-19 3 || Trust of Insurance | 21/3-22/3 co 
N.O.C. 0.C. Ord. 13/4 ..... li 40) 7H 38/9 '—1) 14 316 6 Gp tree 1. 3rd ~~ lan 7h: = sal - 74a || Universal Certs.... |20/74-21/73]  —6d 
-__ (b) Final dividend. ( panera my ummm = eo _—— _-nsesnenenguseemmesennnendnaeanninsts 
<1 Last two yearly dividends. (4) Nine months. (s) Cash bouus from capital accretions, 


1 
1% from capital accretions. 


THE ECONOMIST 


























(m) including bonus 5% free of tax. 


is 
of 74 annas dividend per share paid for 1454-35. 


Taken at 16 annas to one rupe 


per cent. from reserves n A shares. Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. 


(n) 


(y} Worked on a 7} per cent. basis. 


7% per cent. basis. 


(p) Based on a dividend of US per cent. 
(e) Annas per shue. 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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(Continued from page 437) 
was reported, but London buying prompted a mid-week 
rally. Internationals were uneasy under the reactionary 
lead of Suez Canal. On Wednesday, when the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the Italo-Ethiopian question was inter- 
preted as favouring a middle course, a fair recovery ensued, 
which brought renewed strength to rentes. 


Aug. 21, Aug.26, Aug.28, | Aug.21, Aug.26, Aug.28, 


1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Banque de France 9,955 9,855 9,850 | WagonsLits ...... 49 47; 47 
Crédit Lyonnais . 1,731 1,720 1,715 | Mexican Eagle ... 20} 183 20 
Suez Canal 18,010 17,950 17,800 | * Chartered ”...... R85 844 83 
Chargeurs Reunis... 142 140} J. a 57 53; 53 
Kio Tinto 1,320 1,308 1,286 | De Beers............ 408 397 395 
Koval Dutch 20,175 19,870 19,650 | “ Johnnies” ....... 272} 261 260 

BERLIN 


Last week’s share market opened dull, and even lead- 
ing companies were at times not to be found in the list. 
Shipping issues recovered above the lowest recent levels, 
but the general tendency was downwards, and late in the 
week heavy selling resulted in fairly sharp reactions. The 
tirst two days of the new week witnessed further declines, 
although public utilities were an exception. In_ par- 
ticular, potash shares were depressed, and Reichsbank 
was quoted twelve points below the July “ high.’’ Bond 
prices last week were steady, with slight advances pre- 
dominating, but became irregular this week. Dollar bonds 
were generally somewhat weaker. The mid-week market 
continued very quiet, and prices showed irregularity. 
Keichsbank showed a modest rally, and shipping issues 
improved slightly. 


Aug.21, Au.26, Aug.28, Aug.21, Aug.26, Aug.28, 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 


Keichsbank 187-50 183-00 184-25 | A. E.G 41-40 40°25 40-40 
1).D. Bank 95-00 92-50 92-25 | Siemens and 

loresdner (New) 95-00 92-50 92-25 Halske 193-00 178-50 177-50 
1. G. Farben- 


industrie 158-90 155-90 156-10 
Norddeutscher 
Lloyd (New) 


LENS: cnt nonsnaeile 63-40 62:40 61:40 
Hamburg-Amer. 


16-00 16-60 16-90! (“HapagNew”) 13-90 15-60 15-40 


AMSTERDAM 

The Bourse opened in dull fashion, with business ex- 
tremely limited and prices fractionally lower. An im- 
provement in the American section on Tuesday was not 
held, for Wall Street advices proved disappointing in mid- 
week. Industrial shares fluctuated, and became re- 
actionary on Wednesday. Commodity shares throughout 
the list lost ground as the week progressed. Shipping 
issues held their ground fairly well, but Royal Dutch were 
heavily sold on Wednesday. The bond market showed a 
slightly firmer trend. 


Aug.21,Ang.26, Aug. 28, Aug.21,Aug.26, Aug.28, 


1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
23°54 Dutch Loan... 673 67 663 SteelCommon ... 26% 267 26 
5$% German ...... 163 «17 RE BBG TE. U,. ..cncsencsse 31 30° 294 
Unilever N.V. ...... 104 1023 +101} | Ford Motor ...... 2794 2783 2713 
Philips’ Lamps ...... 2584 2561 2604 | Deli Batavia Tob. 141 139 1373 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch ...... 1978 1942 192} 

Union 36} 373 373 Handels Ams....... 176 175 173} 


CAPITAL ISSUES 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Amount previously recorded, Jan. 1 to Aug. 24, 1935, including conversions, £249,804,718.+ 
Amount previously recorded, Jan. 1 to Aug. 24, 1935, excluding conversiuns, {124,821 ,645.+ 





National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, Week to August 24, 1935, Dr. 50,000. 





Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
To the Pubile £ £ £ 
i 
To Sharchobtere only 
Totel Offered for Subscription — Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 
Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— £ 
249,754,718 124,771,645 ee 410,980,300 169,108,700 
ea 290,690,429 116,167,691 Del ctcsecsesses 467,921,500 244,780,500 
emesis: 231,027,427 133,801,861 de 2,699,684,265a 148,909,963 
ED ensuites 291,259,990 162,515,325 tana 114,290,666 102,044,291 
ee 455,532,587 285,431,964 i piecusiientas 693,100,056 369,058,073 
(a) This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan inte 34°, War 
Loan, 
Nature of Borrowing 
Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ é 
RIED: isemnpinenneendeuntieeipe 72,660,751 25,732,167 26,378,727 771,645t 
RNR eemaenneiiN 72,297,523 12,356,356 31,513,807 «116,167,691 
Whole year— 
1928 .... 212,917,900 = 45,062,600 =111,177,600 = 369,158,100 
1933...... 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
SED eiineseneccntnnerveonsene 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 165, 108,700 





+ Adjusted figures. 
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August 31, 1935 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 


. Approximate 

Capital Price D di a 

Introduced Began 1% 
L oan kay 


Amount previously recorded..................... . 22,619,783 wll ™ 

aes . 3,509.35, 

Oe ns GID sneeiesisissinsinciicesecens 22,619,783 ; = 

Total to date, 1934 ............... javeheniniiaexiens 18,970,032 a ; = 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

The Earl of Dudley’s Round Oak Works, Ltd.—p2;;;. lars 


of issue of £400,000 43 per cent. first mortga 
stock, 1965. Secured on all assets: redeema! 
cent., August 31, 1965, or at £1024 per cent. from December 3) 
1940. Proceeds to repay £330,000 stock and bank advances 
Issue purchased at 97 per cent. Profits, after depre: al 
years to June 30th : 1933, £2,034 ; 1934, £51,625: 1935, (57 44 
Yotal assets, 1,114,570. ati 


ge debentup 
le at £10] per 


OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS OF SCARBOROUGH 
GAS COMPANY 

United Kingdom Gas Corporation, Ltd.—This Corporayy 
is understood to have made an offer to the Scarborough Gas 
Company on the basis of £122 2s. 6d. in cash or 112 fully-paig 
4} per cent. cumulative {1 preference shares in the Corporat, 
plus 16s. 3d. in cash for each £100 of preference capital, Ay 
otfer of 44° preference or preferred ordinary is also being mag 
to holders of the company’s ordinary /100 stock. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 
Northern Ireland Land Bonds.—-Guaranteed 4} per cen, 


outa, 


on or after November 1, 1935, at the Bank of England 


Spanish Conversion Loan.—Details are available of a 4 per 
cent. conversion loan for 979,000,000 pesetas (approximately 
£27,000,000 at current rates). The loan is to replace a 5 per 
cent. issue of the same amount. 


The Empress Brewery Company, Ltd.— This company wil 
repay its 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock om 
February 29, 1936, at £110. 


The Oldfield Brewery, Ltd.—-This company will repay is 
5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock on February %, 
1936, at £110. 


BONUS ISSUE 
Initial Services, Ltd.—The capital is to be increased by 
£600,000 to £1,225,000 by the creation of 2,400,000 ordinary 
shares of 5s. each. It is proposed to capitalise 4£225,(00), pat 
of the general reserve, and to appropriate this by the distndy 
tion of 900,000 ordinary shares to the ordinary shareholdes 
registered on September 11th next, in the proportion of ot 

new share in respect of each now held. 


PRIVATE PLACING 
Midland Electric Corporation.—This company has place 
privately £300,000 of 3} per cent. first mortgage debentur 
stock, 1964-73, at par. 





OFFERS ABROAD | 

Basle City Loan.—The City of Basle is taking up 4 
amounting to Frs, 22,000,000. The bonds of Frs. 1,000 each wis 
bear interest at 4 per cent. and will be issued at 94.69 per - 
plus stamp duty of 0.60 per cent. They will be repaid at pat 
on September 15, 1945. One-half will be used for the = 
solidation of current obligations and the other half for wor 
creation and other purposes. 


German Government Loan.—The German Government v4 
offer, from September 4th to 16th, Km. me 
(£41,666,000) 4} per cent. bonds to the public at 93}. a 
bonds are to mature in ten years, but 20 per cent. © 
issue is to be redeemed yearly from 1941 onwards. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Ericsson Telephones.—An extraordinary general — 
is to be held on September 25th to consider ?— te 
Articles of Association. Proposals will be made tt 
issued ordinary shares {1 be converted into stock, * = i 
be increased to £700,000 and £75,007 10s. be appli * hates 
reserve, in paying up 300,030 of the unissued ordinary “buted 
of 5s. in the increased capital. These shares to be — 
amongst the ordinary stockholders in the proportion 
ordinary share for each {1 of ordinary stock held. 4 

Projectile and Engineering.—An extraordinary ae 
meeting is to be held September 10th to consider ae . 
being increased to £250,000, by the creation of 250, 
tional ordinary shares of 10s. 
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gar Refining.—An extraordinary meeting is 
led for September 9th to consider creation of sinking fund 
we of an aggregate principal amount not exceeding 
> /) 00, on terms as directors may determine. 

West arn Engineering Company, Ltd.—An issue of 120,000 
+ cumulative preference shares 10s. at par, and 


per cent. 7 ay | 
yx) ordinary 5s. Shares at 6s. 3d. per share is expected 


Acadia Su 


september. 
Graltan Warehouses.--It is understood that this concern 
-) be converted into a public company. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


h Treasury Bills.--Subscriptions for 3} per cent. and 
bee cent. notes totalled Fils. 27,653,000, of which 
. 95,062,000 (£3,580,000) has been allotted. The average 

unt of the bills was 4} per cent. 


Reichsbahn Treasury Bills.—The final figures of the conver- 

» of the 6 per cent. Reichsbahn Treasury bills into 
150,000,000 (412,500,000) of 4§ per cent. bills show that 

» 96,490,000 ({8,041,000) of the new issue was taken up for 

version purposes and Km. 181,730,000 (£15,144,000) sub- 
ed for by new subscribers, making a subscription total of 
978,220,000 (£23, 185,000). 


Dd Op em 


rALLS DUE SEPTEMBER 2, TO SEPTEMBER 7, 1935 
The grand total of calls falling due in August, 1935, was 
6443.401. which compares with 436,367,141 which fell due in 
gust, 1934. 








Amount 
of Call 


When Making 


. | Company payable Paid 


nN 


! 
k | African Railway Finance (£571,000 2°), Deb. 
Stk., 1948-1951, at 993%) ............... 


woe | £25% | Sept. 
Bock | Birkenhead Corporation 3% Red. Stk., 1952-55 


£54}°, 


cw 2 











£1,000,000, at £98%) .......ccsccoscrcsccssccersee | £90% | Sept. £54°,, 
| Dundee Crematorium (13,000 Shares, at par).. | 5/- p.s. | Sept. All 
sca | karl of Dudley’s Round Oak Works (£400,000 
| 44°, Ist Mort. Deb, Stk., 1965, at £97%) £97% | Sept.2] All 
English & Caledonian Invest. (£100,000 33%, 
Red. Deb. Stk., 1970-75, at par) ............08. £80°,, | Sept. 2 All 
Maroc (39,290 Shares, at 20/—)..................00.. 10/- Sept. 6 All 
. Kio Claro Investment Trust (£60,926 3}% Red. 
| Deb. Stk., 1947-72, at par) ............ce cesses £100°4 | Sept. 2 All 
| Thistle-Ltna Gold Mines..................2.0.0ceecees 1/- p.s. | Sept. 7 | 3/- p.s 
| Westland Aircraft (500,000 Ordinary Shares, 
EU ME IEPE Nivavecesangboicdenededscdcxsvncunavendcavsicasess 2/6 p.s. | Sept. 5 All 
i 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
Stock or Share Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 


price | paid 


Aug. 21, 1935 | Aug. 28, 1935 





DIR ext yehtras ocaasaccsneul Seidackca 100 5 14-1}? pm 14-12 pm 
3° Motor Bodies Ord. ................. 25/- | 12/6 | 2/7}-2/10$ pm | 2/1$-2/73 pm 
bo, = 44° Ist Deb. ..... 103 53 oes 24-1} dis 
"<a Guest Keen & Baldwins) 4% deb. 100. | 40 1-1} pm 1-14 pm 
ts Investment Trust Pref. £10. .... 10} 1 §/3-5/9 pm 5/3-5,/9 pm 
Do. 34% Debs. ... | 99 10 g-§ pm §-§ pm 
py Sketch 43% Ist Deb. ............ 104 64 aa 3}-3} pm 
Nae 55sec hs piss ese seu 100 27 2-4 pm $-# pm 
Fe ron sasscesnnnasncesonns 5)- 3/- 1/14-103 dis 1/6-1/- dis 
Yo. 54% 2nd Debs. .............. £100 | £20 6-4 dis 63-4} dis 
Ben], WORD, £8. ooooscccccccccsccece, fl a ae 56/6-57/6 
Millon Taverns 4/— ...........cceeeeeeee at... ae 4;3-4/9 
eile eionmammmnpaeainet ) ... 22/9-23/3 
hs (R. HO.) Ord, $/- ........ -| 761 26 1/—1/6 pm 
ro Wo PU ED no sccnccess . | 21/- | 10/- sas 10$d-1/14 pm 
BY Op AOMORI on. scnnescessosessevereees 938 18 j dis-} pm $ dis-} pm 
104 24 23-3) pm 23-3} pm 
20/- on 21/4}-21/104 
994 194 14-2 pm 14-1% pm 
: 24/6 | 10/6 | lid dis-13}d pm] 6d dis—par 





John) Properties 44% Prefs. ... | 20/6 | 106 | 1/—6ddis. | 1/1}-74d dis 








se . 34% Debs. ... | 96 | 31 24-14 dis 2}-18 dis 
fon Conny gaa grgassaeteteeteseescees 99} 19} 2-2} pm 1j-25 pm 
cn Latty Freehold Properties 20/-] 46/— | 10/- | 1/9-9d dis 2/—1/6 dis 
stoi gee LTansport 24% Debs... | 97 17 } dis-4 pm 1-4 dis 
Fp FIR ats 2S nesaeeaereneanedscens’s 938} 18 - m —§ pm 
‘ Deen NO TP vscscscescceess ee oe * * yy 
Baa os se 6% Pref. £1...... 20/- | 20/- ok 19,9-20/3 
TEETER *2ntnssasSedasssenceavences 984 5 $ dis-t pm $ dis—} p.m. 
biesdaye aoe 54% Pref.............. 21,-| 10/- | 9d-1/3 pm tant pm 
nidad 3° i 4% Debs............. 101 51 Se 1}-1} pm 
ei SS <atascesaicnerncesnnescniens luv 5 —} di ~# ais 
nt Breet (Holding) S/— 2... 5/- — ‘ - ” is 9/3 
ae i 3% ipiertbnstnikteecneconss 100 25 3-3 pm par-4 pm 
Pre “— _ eee, 7qj- 4/6 | 103d-1/1} pm 1/—1/6 pm 
a “2 RR she lov 5u 1j-j dis 13-1} dis 
P inpnivucuastakasshncesktis 5j/- | 5/- 6/3-6/9 4/9-5/3x 
VENEZUELAN 


Om Concessions, Lrp.—The Venezuelan Oil 
‘td., announces that its production for the week 
aTacaibo pie. 1935, was: Bolivar district, 715,047 barrels; 
ction for wetTict, 30,972 barrels; total, 746,019 barrels. Pro- 
y, oie week ended August 10, 1935: Bolivar district, 
Week end “a Maracaibo district, 31,343 barrels. Production 
aCaibo feat August 17th: Bolivar district, 705,668 barrels; 
gust 2 nict, 30,683 barrels. Production for the week ended 


"Ncessions, | 
td August 


trict = 1 1935: Bolivar district, 708,285 barrels; Maracaibo 
‘123 barrels; total, 738,408 barrels. 
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SAS LAAN ee 


BSK FORA 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


where marked °% or Stated 
in Cash 


+ Final div. 


Dividend for 


Whole Years 
* Interim div. 





| Rate % per Annum, except 
| 
| 





Name of Company 
Interim or 























Interim | Date of Final 
or Pay- | Comparison Latest Previous 
Final | ment with Year Year 
| Last Year | 
eimai a ‘ ae 
BANKS | ww | ao 
Bank of Nova Scotia one ; 3 1Oct. 1 Unchanged . . 
Commercial Banking (Dublin)...... | ; 10 | 10 
Mercantile Bank of India | 6° ,*| Sept. 17 | Unchanged | 
INSURANCI | 
Prudential Assurance ** A” } 25 »*| Sept. 12 | Unchanged | | 
MINING ro | wi 
Kramat Tin | 74008 Sept. 4} | 
North Broken Hill... : 3/6 ps. | Sept. “8 2/6 p.s | 
OTHER COMPANIES | | \ 
A. Boake Roberts and Co | gnyocs! 7 
Alexander Duckham and C« | 4°..*| Sept. 13 | Unchanged 
Barnsley Brewery ...... } | 15 123 
Belfast Ropework Co. } 240, 44 | Unchanged | 5 | 3 
Boots Pure Drug .. j 6° ,*| Sept. 30) Unchanged | 
Carter and Co... | | P 74 | 7 
Chamberlain, King and Jones 23°,%| Oct. 1] Unchanged | 
Dundalk Gas ** A” vsncenuce | Seas | Unchanged 
a, “Oe 17, 6p.s.* | Unchanged | 
Ellis and McHardy ......... | | 6 | 
Gamage (A. W.)... - 24%,°) Sept. 17] Unchanged 
Gillette Safety Razor .... 125 cts.ps| Sept. 30} Unchanged | { 
Hall's Oxford Brewery } $62°%ct] Unchanged | $1G2{c)} $224 
Hannans Land . $°,°) Aug. 27 | ms? | 
Hickleton Main Colliery | t2°,*] Oct. 1 | Unchanged | 
PEO SOMIOE iocsncsscceccscwccccesessess | 7%" SOMES EA Nu*® { 
Hulett (Sir J. L.) , 74 6 
Industrial Finance and Investment | | 2 3 
Initial Services ; ae | dM (A) | ™) 
International Harvester (U.S.) .... {15 cts.ps! Oct. 13 | Unch urged | ' 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber | 5%T| { 4°57 | 7% 6 
London and Thames Haven Qil | \ 
Wharves 5 wt seer Unchanged | 
Maidenhead Waterworks “ B” .. | 10°, | Sept. 2 | Unchanged 
Do. do. ee 7°, | Sept. 2 | Unchanged 
Meccano Limited ................... $2h%4| i Unchanged | 
Mellersh and Neale .............. | 5°,,*} Sept. 30 4%* 
Morris (B.) and Sons ............... ; 2 ot Sept. 12} Unchanged 
New Monckton Collieries ............ | see tae aes eed $24 +24 
Neepsend Steel and Tool............ 15% +t = 10% 2u 125 
Odhams’ Properties .................. 23°,*! Oct. 1} Unchanged 
Oldham Brewery (£10)............... 16/-p.s.t Unchanged | 26/-p.s. | 26/- p.s 
Pinchin Johnson and Co........... ay 73%,* = Unchanged : 
TORNOSE qn... 55-.5.. ria Seatac 1S%t ae Unchanged 20 20 
Renold and Coventry Chaia ...... ane, 7 6 
Southdown Motor Services ......... 5°,*) Sept. 30 | Unchanged ‘ 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron ........ 47°, t] Oct. 1 34%T 6} | > 
Do. Preference as ¢° t} Oct. 1 24! 64 - 
Staveley Coal and Iron wiih {5° t] Sept. 26 st of 38 o 
St. James’s Buildings............. : ee 7 ; 
Swansea Gas Light ................... 24°,*} Aug. 31 | Unchanged | ‘ 
Tennant Brothers .................... 74% Ot! ; 6%t lo 8 
Triplex Safety Glass .. reone te | Sept. 21 30 25 
United Canners ................006 | } ; 2 Nil 
United Indigo and Chemical........ ; Sept. i Unchanged 3 > 
Wallsend Shpway ..................... | 3%*} Sept. 2 23%" | 
Wardle and Davenport. ............ } $24° ¢} Sept. 13] Unchanged 34 +4 
Whiteley (William)............. ; — Oct. 1 | Unchanged | | 
| ‘ 





(c) Nine months, or at rate of 224 per cent. per annum. 
(b) Also scrip bonus 10U per cent. 


DOMINION-SCOTTISH INVESTMENTS, LTD. The directors have declared a dividend 
of 25 cents per share on the 5 per cent. cumulative redeemable preference stock (par 
value $50) of the company for the quarter ending August 31, 1935, payable on September I, 
1935, to shareholders of record at the close of business on August 2v, 1935. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY OF BOSTON.—The. regular preferred 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 was declared payable November 1, 1935, to shareholders 
of record October 1, 1935; there was also declared a dividend on the common shares of 
25 cents payable September 30, 1935, to shareholders of record September 3, 1935. 


SIR J. L. HULETT AND SONS, LTD. (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa).— 
The net profit for the year to April 30, 1935, amounted to £95,306. The general meeting 
is to be held in Durban on October 24, 1935. The directors propose to recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, plus a bonus of 3d. per 
share. Both would be free of South African tax, but warrants to holders resident in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland would be subject to deduction of United Kingdom 


tax at a reduced rate, which it is anticipated will be 2s. 6d. in {. 


LA GUAIRA AND CARACAS RAILWAY COMPANY states it is not in a position 
to make any payment ‘n respect of outstanding interest on 5 per cent. debenture stox k. 

NATIONAL FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES (Unit *“c”). -The third income distri- 
bution upon National Fixed Trust Certiticates, Unit ‘* C,” representing the period from 
February 16, 1935, to August 15, 1935, will be paid to certificate holders, registered as 
at August 15, 1935, at the rate of 9.5146d. net per sub-unit on the due date, 
September 16, 1935. The distribution includes 4.4654d. per sub-unit derived from the 
proceeds of sale of Richard Thoinas and Company, Ltd., ordinary shares distributed to 
preference shareholders in full settlement of arrears of preference dividend. 

YLANDS AND .—An interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
a ae less —. = be paid on September 14, 1935, on the cuinulative 
preference shares for the period from January 1, 1939, to July 19, 1935. Consideration 
of a dividend on the ordinary shares has been deferred until the close of the company’s 
financial year. It has been decided to change the date of the end of the financial year 
from December 3lst to January 19th. The next accounts will therefore represent a 
period from January 1, 1935, to January 19, 1936. Future dividends will be in respect 
of half-years ending January 19th and July 19th, and will be payable in March and 
Anna AND DAVENPORT.—The preliminary statement shows net profit for the 
“an ended June 30, 1935, of £16,416. This compares with $17,689 for 1933-34. The 
directors propose maintaining the final dividend at 24 per cent. again, making 4 per 
cent., tax free. The meeting will be held at Leek on September 13, 1935, at 11.50 a.m. 
Dividend warrants will be posted September 16th. 


¢ Free of income tax. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A STRONG POSITION 


The cighth ordinary general meeting of the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at 
Winchester House, London, Mr John Maxwell (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that with regard 
to the profit and loss account, the total available balance of profit 
was £560,238 and, after an appropriation of £162,805 to general 
reserve, bringing it up to £1,000,000, and setting aside £125,000 
to a new reserve for depreciation, it was proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, making 
IO per cent. actual, less tax, for the year. 

As to the cinema department, which was by far the largest con- 
tributor to their profits, the cinemas had had a good year's 
trading and showed a substantial increase of profit on any 
previous year. Since the close of the financial year they had had 
the benefit of the readjustment of entertainments tax, by which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had remedied an undoubted 
grievance. They had acquired a number of additional properties, 
and the benefit of their earnings would be felt during the current 
year, so that altogether he 
improvement in profits. 

In the film distribution department—represented by Pathé 
Pictures, Limited, and Wardour Films, Limited—the profits 
showed a slight increase ; indeed, that department had remained 
remarkably steady in earning capacity during the eight years of 
the company’s existence. The film production department's pros- 
pect was not quite so pleasing. During the last twelve to 
eighteen months conditions in film production had become in- 
creasingly difficult. Costs had been mounting steadily, individual 
films had become more expensive, and gross receipts had not 
been increasing proportionately. 

They were not dependent to any extent on their film production 
department, and, although conditions in that department con- 
tinued difficult, they would be able to maintain and, he believed, 
increase the profits of the corporation as a whole. They had so 
aligned their policy and programme that, even if untoward events 
should come to pass, they would not be prejudicially affected, 
and, when the present feverish activity had burned itself out, they 
would, with their large material resources, be able to take full 
advantage of the undoubted prosperity which the business of film 
production could have under normal trading conditions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


looked forward to a_ substantial 





DAVIS ESTATES, LIMITED 


VALUABLE AND INCREASING GOODWILL 


The statutory meeting of Davis Estates, Ltd., was held, on the 
27th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
Mr A. F. Davis (deputy-chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Our chairman is away, and he regrets he 
cannot preside at this meeting. Since the statutory report has 
been in your hands for some days, you will no doubt wish me to 
take it as read. Our preference shares were the only capital offered 
for public subscription, and you will note from the statutory report 
that all the cash from such issue has been received in full. All the 
ordinary shares have been allotted and have been paid for in full, 
in cash, in accordance with contract No. 12 shown in the prospectus. 

The company’s business in the main consists of the purchase of 
land and the building of house and shop properties, and the sale 
thereof, with, in addition, the letting of certain properties. Your 
directors have continued to give their particular attention to two 
important matters. Firstly, the acquisition, as and when suitable 
opportunities occur, of further carefully-selected sites for develop- 
ment purposes; in this connection a number of estates have been 
acquired which should be successfully developed. Secondly, the 
company is considerably increasing its annual income from its 
property investments, and the wisdom of this policy is self-evident, 
and I see no reason why our general business should not retain its 
present level, and our profits continue to be maintained. 

Further, 1 would like to mention the appreciable number of sales 
which we are obtaining solely through recommendations from 
satisfied purchasers. Your directors feel that the company has 
a very valuable goodwill, which is being increased constantly by 
the large body of satisfied owners of Davis-built homes. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended August 24, 143 
amounted to £11,921,000, against ordinary expenditure ¢ 
£6,758,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £184,255, the operations for the week, as shown below, decrease 
the gross National Debt by £4,763,000 to approximately ($1 
millions.* 


(000’s omitted) 
f 

Public Department Advances ............cccccccscsccsscsecesscccccecseres — 3.600 
I i aio and aan ocbnieaaninnineiieeiin — 1,07! 
I ran crop nnnnnisenesanhinnipeenphonsietenses = 
en ss coca peep iNsNabeeeNEa INA - Vv 
NE - & 

— 4763 


® Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and Bortomy 
or Statutory Sinking Fund. 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the Natioud 
Debt on June 30, 1935, appeared in the Economist for July 6. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequ: 













Estimate 
REVENUE forthe | apritt, | April, | Week | Mei 
1933-36 1935, to 1934, to | ended ene 
Aug. 24, | Aug. 25, | Aug. 24, | Aw - 
1935 1934 1935 194 
ORDINARY REVENUE F | ae 
Inland Revenue— | £ £ f £ oi i. 
DERNRE TINE accoscsesevscenses 232,500,000} 43,847,000] 44,208,000) 3,138,000) 3-0" 
a aa anennemeanes 51,500,000} 5,280,000] 6,810,000 80,000 IN 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 80,000,000} 36,290,000] 35,040,000] 1,650,000) 1280" 
SID uinsss wk sksonbobanse os 25,000,000] 6,610,000] 6,430,000) 200,000) 
Excess Profits Duty and 
Corporation Vrotits Tax 1,700,000 
Land Tax and Mineral 
ae 800,000 120,000 140,000 a 
Total Inland Reveunue....... 391,500,000] 92,147,000] 92,628,000} 5,068,000) 4° 









Customs and Eacise— 
eran 


74,869,000} 4,542,000) 3.0L." 
Excise ....... eakae qnliieaaitas 


41,100,000} 2,100,000) 1 le" 


115,969,000] 6,642,000 4,712,00 


188,570,000) 78,051,000 
106,350,000) 42,500,000 


294,920,000) 120,551,000 


Total Customs and Excise dis a 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 1.388,000| 300,00 


chequer Share) ............... 5,000,000] 1,538,000 5 <o6 vuo\ Dri im 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ..... | 11,850,000] 8,200,000] 9,450,000) Drs? “angl Toate 
Crown Lands ..........000. 0000+ 1,330,000] 610,000] 570,000) 100, 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 3,900,000} 2,937,816] 2,790,221) 210,977) 


s| 4 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 25,970,000] 10,369,392] 5,621,192] 1,000,105) Le" 


734,470,000] 236,353,208 





228,416,413] 11,921,082|10 411% 


ee 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BA] ANCING 
REVENUE 








e 915 i} Rs Nv 
ee 64,070,000] 22,550,000] 20,950,000] 2,150,000) | 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- ‘ | 

tioned to Road Fund _. 26,230,000! 6,180,000] 7,737,000) 300,000) 
ee eee Oe aid ie ( 0} 1 m 

Total Self-Balancing Revenue | 90,300,000) 28,730,000} 28,687,000 2,450,0)| - 
enero ef 4, 


ae [265.088.208 257,108,413) 14 371085 ' 
seaiccie iar Raereiieiiate 
Nee er 
dank Ol 
Mr George Hill Tulloch was elected a director of the Mall 
Ireland on August 14, 1935, to fill the vacancy caused by succeed 
of Sir Lingard Goulding. Mr Thomas Shannon —_ expirati 
to the post of governor of the bank on April Ist last, on the 
of Sir Lingard Goulding’s term of office as governor. 


Mr Henry Hart, of Messrs Hart Moss and Company, hows 
accountants, of Sheffield, Rotherham and Barnsley, and Ir 
appointed assistant secretary of the Sheepbridge a Haslet 
Company, Chesterfield. He succeeds the late Mr EL. = compasi 
son of Mr T. E. Haslam, secretary and a director of > Compas! 
Mr Hart is a son of one of the founders of Hart Moss a? 


charter 
. 
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Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet Payments 

















Estimate 
9 for the ; ; 
EXPENDITURE year April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1935-36 | 1935,to | 1934,to | ended ended 
Aug. 24, Aug. 25, | Aug. 24, | Aug. 25, 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE - L £ £ £ £ 
° 
_—, and Manageme ...., {224,000,000} 95,052,140] 96,205,501] 266,032] 319,307 
naar es Ireland 
gaat se” | 6,750,000] 1,843,143] 2,254,425 226,643 
oneal “und Ser- 
a Ee 3,700,000] 1,225,826] 1,018,208] 42,295 
Dost Office Fund.......--++++0++ 1,130,000 Le wee j oes 
ian 235,580,000] 98,121,109} 99,478,134] 308,327] 545,950 
Total Supply Services ee 7 a 
excluding Post Office) |508,440,000 185,167,800] 171,615,150] 6,450,000! 6,000,000 
ot inary Expendi- 
ee oo 744,020,000] 283,288,909] 271,093,284] 6,758,327] 6,545,950 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE a ss as 
SEMMIIED ccaccrsccneucocercseoses 64,070,000] 22,550,000] 20,950,000) 2,150,000) 1,900,000 
a 26,230,000] 6,180,000] 7,737,000] '300,000] ° ... 
Total Self-Balancing Ex- ; 
penditure ...e.ceerecereeees 90,300,000} 28,730,000] 28,687,000} 2,450,000} 1,900,000 
EE nee {312,018,909 299,780,284] 9,208,327] 8,445,950 
= 
— 
| The aggregate revenue and expenditure to Aug. 24, 1935, is shown 
.C, blow — 
— FinanctAL YEAR, 1935-36, Aprit 1, 1935, To AuG. 24, 1935 
(000’s omitted) 
£ £ 
I co rnisnesecscensarionnsense ED i  ...s scdicnensmmenckenborssons 236,353 
1935, perease in Balances ......ecccccees 167 | Gross increase in borrowing £49,561 
e of Less 
ad New Sinking Fund .......... 2,458° 
—s Net borrowing .......cccccceeeeceeees 47,103 
Paseg 
3102 283,456 283,456 
* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bills to meet the amount of the Statutory 
king Funds in 1935 by borrowing. 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT acme 
Aug. 25, '34 Mar. 31,'35 Aug. 24, "35 Aug. 24, '35 
jays and Means Advances Outstanding— £ £ £ 
Advances by Bank of England ..... “on ee eee ose 
a Advances by Public Departments.. 39,250,000 34,060,000 16,400,000 — 3,600,000 
ad treasury Bills Outstanding ............. 817,940,000 799,320,000 879,345,000®— 1,070,000 
= Total Floating Debt ............ 857,190,000 833,380,000 895,745,000 — 4,670,000 


"Includes £3,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 


be period of the Account. 
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paturday at {99 17s, 2d., and above in full. 
ent. was 11s. 4-93d. The amount allotted was £40,000,000. The 
“owing table shows the weekly record at various dates :— 








TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {40,000,000 Treasury bills were opened on August 23, 
%35, and the total amount applied for was £60,525,000. Tenders 
tre accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 
nday at {99 17s. 1d., about 53 


per cent., and above in full; 


The average rate per 





ae Date Amount Total Amount Average 
a Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 
nr £ £s. 4. 
— 45,000,000 | 0 16 10-84 
20 42,000,000 | 010 4-85 
= 45,000,000 | 012 9-98 
30,000,000 | 0 18 11-5 
7) 38,000,000 | 017 9-01 
se 32,000,000 | 016 4-14 
; 31,510,000 | 015 9-702 
-— 27,500,000 | 0 6 1-64 
1a 40,000,000 | 0 10 2-93 
~ 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 | 40,000,000 | 012 4-32 
40,000,000 | 67,685,000 | 40,000,000 | 012 2-84 
40,000,000 | 56,800,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 10 9-77 
00 40,000,000 | 61,270,000 | 40,000,000 | O11 9-13 
40,000,000 | 60,605,000 | 40,000,000 | 011 9-37 
40,000,000 | 56,110,000 | 40,000,000 | O11 1:94 
— 40,000,000 | 60,525,000 | 40,000,000 | O11 4:93 
1 
a NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
: Ol 
at Total Sales of ‘ No. of 
pe Savings Certificates Certificates Value 
C108 ” 
Loa ended A 
| ee 5 $70,431 
“a ry a Aueust 10, 1998 one, Seanandicn 187983 343,489 
s peen®, to August 10, 1935 ............000002- | 1,233,818,628 | 971,801,809 
ros At 
an ent = May, 1935, the amount remaining to the credit 
3) 992,705,993, Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
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THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 28, 1935 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 

“o Issued i Government Debt ............... 11 45,100 
n Circulation Rei hediiiidectcka 399,564,647 | Other Government Securities... 246,605,398 

Im Banking Department ... 53,790,127 | Other Securities ................. 841,522 
SIE oiincccnccnccescasccecess 1,537,980 


Amount of Fiduciary Issue ... 260,000 000 


Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 193,354,774 
453,354,774 453,354,774 


BANK ING DEPARTMENT 


; ! é f 
eaten Capital .......... u4, 553,000 Government Securities ......... 81,274,999 
aiesa Sand nh hohe ieenidetmateniiiansiatbiae 687,403 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits® Diiahesaaresioca : 9,359,708 Saas cas 
Other Deposits :— Advances ......¢12,934,587 
Bankers’ ....... {96,935,098 Securities ...... . £12,260,549 
Other Accounts £36,453,840 ee ) 51951386 
——————_ 133,388,938 | Notes. .................cccccocccceces £3,790,127 
Gold and Silver Coin ....... 728,787 


160,989,049 160,989,049 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
Dividend Accounts. 


Senn 





























Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Bath Departments | Aug. 28,1935 | Last Week Last Year 
£ £ f 
Note circulation....................se0000 399,564,647 875,713 + 20,280,921 
Public deposits ..................c0eceeeee 9,359,708 6,542,327 24,631,430 
Bankers’ deposits ............... seasons 96,935,098 + 3,037,217 + 13,188,409 
Other deposits .................ccccceeee 36,453,840 446,113 + 1,247,815 
Seven-day bills ...................ccee eee ~ 5,325 
Total outside liabilities.................. 542,313,293 4,826,936 + 10,080,390 
Capital and rest ...................000000 18,240,403 ' 27,686 + 3,521 
Government debt and securities....... | 338,895,497 2,326,740 - 53,518 
Discounts and advances........ sadeibens 12,934,587 17,245 + 7,519,081 
CR GID ince escccecccnconcecccncs 13,102,071 2,629,134 + §=63,314,245 
Silver coin in issue department ...... 1,537,980 - 3381 1,776,605 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves) .. 194,083,561 174,250 1,747,708 
Reserves of notes and coinin banking |— ----— --} ~ an -~!__-- - 
departiment..................... asia 54,518,914 > 1,049,963 — 18,533,213 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- |————----- ~ -——-—-—--—--|___——- — 
bilities— 
(a) Banking Department only 
DT IN Bivtcccccsenecs 38-1°) + 1-7 — 9-6% 
(b) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“ reserve ratio "’)..... 35:8", + 0-4°% — 0:3 
(600’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department S 
wit Gold in or | ¥ 
Date out of 
Notes Circula- Public Bankers’ Other Bank 3 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
1935 4 é é é é é % 
July 31 452,774 408,262 24,360 75,680 38,500 58 in 2 
Aug. 7 452,774 411,836 17,240 82,662 37,845 Nil 2 
os 14 | 452,774 405,546 16,718 86,275 37,021 Nil 2 
» 21 453,252 400,440 15,902 93,898 36,900 477 in 2 
» 28 1 453,355 399,565 9,360 96,935 36,454 103in 12 
(000’s omitted) 
—— ae 
Issue Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 


TT 











Date | Govt. Gold Coin ’ Se] eae | gues 
— and — ——- — ee Geet the “ Pro- 
uri- ; and Rese : -| ties stion * 
ties tse Ratio ties ces 
1935 £ £ £ ua £ f £ ‘n 
July31) 257,446 | 1,016 193,362 | 3544} 87,371 10,842 13,359 45,100 32 
Aug. 7] 257,909 $44 | 193,344 | 354] 87,201 | 14,073 | 13,115 | 41,508 | 30 
o 14) 257,934 527 193,370 | 357} 82,045 15,171 13,154 47,824 34 
» 21) 257,732 729 |193,909 | 354} 83,490 | 12,952) 15,002 53,469 | 36 
” 99! 287'620 | 842 | 194.084 | 354! 81.275! 12935 | 12.261 | $4,519 | 38h 














BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 





























LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town Metropolitan} Country | Total 
3: e oe oe ce c é 

January 1 A, ae 20,376,232 1,185,489 1,998,220 23,559,941 
Week ended August 2! ... 617,133 32,494 59,564 709,191 
Week ended August 28 ...... $25,261 29,032 49,717 604,010 
i ae ann een 
Q TED Ginsiensancewes 21,518,626 1,247,015 2,107,501 24,873, 2 
Total rt one eines 21),072,782 1,161,554 1,960,652 23,194,988 
Se ac + 1.445.844 | + | 85,461 | + 146,849 | + 1,678,154 
Increase or decrease in 1935 Pill 7-2% . 7:4% a 7-5% | == 73% 
Total for: 34... 7 740,117 |__ 1,759,52 9.984.512 | 35,484,157 

a ; i caxananecne 30,740,117 1,759,528 2,984,512 35,484, 1: 
Total ior cos 5983 wana 27,714,480 1,656,675 2,766,471 32,137,626 
: Pe 53,025,637 | + 102,853 | + 218,041 ] +3,346,531 
Increase or decrease in 1934{ = 10°9°%, ws 62%)= 7° 8%, = '10-4% 


ees 
ne 
‘ 
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PROVINCIAL RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (00's » 
‘ s mi 
(000's omitted) Aug. 2, | Aug.9,) Aucié <a 
1935 < “UR | Aur 
Gold coin and bullion ........ss0sseeeee | 44,42,17 a las | ig 
Week ended Aggregate Totals SDDS  accssnneneasesssshesneonssneeeniens 54,9162 55 Soes| fet217 |) aor 
August 24 Month of July January 1 to Balances abroad ..... siphibichhimeaiamnas - | 11,0975 W949) 2989 | S6rry 
August 24 Sterling securities®  ..........ccescccsevssee 65,19,27 651995) cote] aie 
pan ereneEveennnnatenatngunentnetied Indian Government rupee securities* | 26.49.10 py - 1927 | 65 iy 
’ a a Inc. or bd QO ET ooo 5.98,14 6.14.0) 6.49 21 28.494 
1934 1935 1934 | 1935 Dec. 1934 1935 LIABILITIES 6,13,94 | 62)" 
Beals ; a 
— nena soeeceseeccscescees soeeeees + | 1,56,26,96 | 1,58,26.17! 1,57,52,80 11,569 = 
No. of working days : 26 27 vernment ipxaboncpaaiaieiniteliiies 11,22,90 12,38.0 
£ £ £ £ %, £ f GDERET  ncoscccvccccccccoccconecnsenscccescenos 28,75 64 27,97, 17 5.508 11 8a 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 1,646 | 1,977 | 9,973] 12,439 | +24-7 ] 77,798 | 80,252 Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 57-4, 57 | “37 30 | Sams 
BRADFORD ......... 580] 672] 3,485] 4,262 22-2 | 30,196 | 29,442 — * TM ce NS ‘ 
ee dececesounes 1,134 | 1,170 4,935 5,778 | +17-0 | 39,828 | 39,603 B OF FRANCE a notes, 
PRIN oaisssncavsccves 4,910 | 4,364 ae a 174,136 [178,351 ANK — yy’ . 
cae 720} 614{| 3,279] 3,357 | + 2-3] 24,645 | 24.812 $$ rans (000's omitted 
EE eretgecc cae 778 709 | 4,093 | 4,760 | +16-2 | 31,664 | 30,803 A ae ot Aug. 2, Aug. 9, | Aue 16, ) AGS 
LEICESTER......... 413 | 507] 2,844 | 3,172 | 411-5 | 21,302] 22,188 Gold scETe 81 - 1935 1935 1935 1995 
LIVERPOOL® ..... 5,662 | 4,857 | 27,658 | 26,373 | — 4-6 | 202'676 | 194,362 Saiaaves spree | Sh 7F8:s8e | 71990.296 | 71,582,692 | 71,661,243 | 7 Bis 
MANCHESTER... | 7/505 | 7/972 | 42,255 | 45,292 | + 7-1 | 323,725 | 327/324 Sight balances abroad 12,856 7,972 7,733 7987 i 
NEWCASTLE ...... 1.220 | 15055 | 6,261} 6,080 | — 2-8 | 50.442 | 45,367 Bills discounted ...... 4,140,814 | 6,870,181 | 6,823:437 | 6,279'16) | gs% 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 322] ‘419 ] 1,986] 2,299 | 415-7] 14.912 | 15,982 Negotiable bills abroad) = 891,079 | 1,007,948 | 1,007,948 | 1,007/948 | 1.074 
SHEFFIELD 2.0... | 517 | 680] 3,595 | 4.036 | 412-2 | 28,113 | 28,412 Sonere games ans. ioe 
ee ee renee ear ~_ Other ebvanees” | Seen se wisi ese Saee eee | 3.200.000 | S.a00my 
9 7 (95 3 2 5 7 : see , wile phos, 99, ( 3,807 fre 
| 25.407 jsnans 110,364 | 117,848 | + 6-7 pean ae emtihie Senda, 3,807,683 | 3 49r>y: 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,913,404 5,800,402 | 5,800,402 | 5.800.402 5 
® Restricted area from April 1, 1935. t Extended area from November 26, 1934. Other assets (exclud- ee BO) im 
ing forward exch.) | 5,095,460 | 4,990,910 | 5,039,047 | 4.984.572 | 4973 3% 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 79,971,020 | 82,213,778 | 81,489,507 | 81,064,006 | @ 685, 
OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS Public deposits ...... | 3,999,318 | 3,260,620 | 3/267/647 | 3,262.5) | “saa we 
NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of International Settlements, New Private deposits ...... | 18,161,301 ocr 10,223,378 | 10,189,577 | 10499575 
Zealand, Denmark, in August 10. Bulgaria, in August 17. Federal Reserve Other liabilities ...... 1,931,043 | 2,522,723 | 2,378,424 2'298'299 | 2.35399 
Members, Lithuania, Finland, Sweden, Dansig, Hungary, Portugal in August 24. — ne swt pon .- “. 
$s iabilities 0% 5: § 2 7 ; 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted). a eet treme enema ne Recent th, Wi 
RR eee renner eee Te ee a THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000's omitted), 
RESOURCES 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 Aug. 23, | Aug. 7, | Aug. 15.) Awa 
Gold Certificates on hand Assets 1934 1935 1933 | - 
and due from the Treasury} 4,979,489 | 6,288,610 | 6,365,770 | 6,441,510 | 6,482,230 ON ai iia eal hn ata ace aati ee 74,878 104,636 94,662 | ars 
Total reserves .............. $,239,690 | 6,549,130 | 6.624.280 | 6,689,850 | 6,729,760 Of which deposited abroad................. 16,952 30,136 29,629} me 
Total cash reserves ......... 235,920 238 930 236,990 227,630 227,120 Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 3,400 5,296 5,285 sr 
Total bills discounted ...... 21,010 6,300 6,150 7,110 9,410 Bills of exchange and cheques ............ 3,188,894 | 3,646,170 | 3,649,532 9,539.2)5 
Bills bought in open market 5,250 4,680 4,690 4,690 4.680 Silver and other coin ................-..0000+ 308,662 183,434 | 199.601 | ; 
Total bills on hand ........ 26,260 10,980 10,840 11,800 14,090 Notes of other German banks ............ 16,554 8,981 11,830) 1 
Industrial advances ......... oie 29,100 29 150 29,280 29,450 SII Unis cnsticeiennbantbangnenbbnninbunsiin’ 66,833 38,469 34,955 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,431,800 | 2,430,330 | 2,430,200 | 2,430,240 | 2,430,330 ck cantik cain ohipsion 732,058 | 661,560 | 683,056 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,459,260 | 2,470,410 | 2,470,200 | 2,471,320 } 2,473,870 eae gece a 609,192 | 670,900 | 669,281 | 6739u 
Total resources ............... 8,232,850 | 9,578,160 | 9,739,790 | 9,755,110 | 9,765,050 LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES EAE TE 150,000 150,000 150,000 | 150% 
Federal Reserve notes in II ss chit nidiucdialiiinssiinenisoumbennabietiens 472,797 471,184 471,184 | 471% 
actual circulation ......... 3,103,290 | 3,303,110 | 3,321,030 | 3,340,980 | 3,352,060 Notes in circulation ................000see+ 3,502,022 | 3,740,266 | 3,717,194 | 3.63848 
Federal Reserve Bank notes Other daily maturing ais TE 701,518 730,790 | 763,276 | 76868 
in circulation ............ 31,930 ve “i on ie Other liabilities ................cccceseeseeeee 174,134 227,206 | 226,548 | 225.48 
Deposits — Memberbank— Cover of note circulation . saminncitienl 2-23% 2-87 2-68% | 273, 
ee —— vient 4,126,970 | 5,114,720 | 5,254.280 | 5,291,500 | 5,346,440 
yernment deposits ...... 29,940 112.810 33,800 53,720 49,880 NK UM.— 000 itted 
Total deposits ............... 4,360:830 | 5,480,930 | 5,538,760 | 5,575,180 | 5,608,860 NATIONAL BA EK OF BELG! In belgas ((01)'s omitted) 
Capita! paid in and surplus | 284,910 | 314,170] 314,180 | 314,240] 314,250 Aug. 25,, July 25, ) Aug. 1, ) Aug 8 ) Aug. 15 | Aut - 
Total liabilities ............... 8,232,850 | 9,578,160 | 9,739,790 | 9,755,110 | 9,765,050 ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 |. 1s 
Ratio of total reserves to a seeecccese 2,644,476 3,533,983 3,533,782 3,518,688 |3,521,222 |S. 
deposit and Federal Silver and other coin 67,004] 61,902 56,249 54,338 | 52.8%) Ss 
Reserve note liabilities Securities ......ccccccces 679,761)1,431,471 [1,426,047 }1,415,457 {1,407,793 (1,380 
combined ............ ... 70-°7% 74-6%, 74°8% 75-0% 75°1% Advanes aianennialie 71,066] 116,168 | 120,032 | 117,555 | 130,346 | 1:88 
te IABILITIES 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In 8's (000's omitted). Notes in circulation... /3,506,416/4,079,389 14,144,529 [4,138,724 4,129.19 4") 

























Deposits; Govt. ...... 79,165] 28,874 | 32,870 | 41,412 | 20,419) 
Aug. 29,] Aug. 8, | Aug. 15, , Aue 22, | Aug. 29, Other ...... 252,0301 1,229,176 11,152,861 11,119,765 11,156,900 114) 
1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 : 7 
ee gold reserves ...... e+» | 1,830,900 | 2,677,170 | 2,725,950 | 2,786,940 | 2,809,670 NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000's omitted) 
otal bills discounted ...... 12,420 3,770 3,290 4,100 5,930 ; 19,; Auz > 
Bills bought in open market| _1,980/ 1,800] 1.310] — 1810] _1,800 smn Aug. 27, | July ce | Aug. &, | Aug tm | iss | 1 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 777,750] 739,320] 739,320 | 739,320] 739,320 Gold 963,398 | 557,666 | 582,754 | 59,931] 5858 | SL 
— bills = —— 792,240 751,840 751,380 752,200 754,030  gprreenaceras nih 23,405 22'738 20 468 03568) 23.973 23s 
posits — Mem — seseeres seeesecees 3, ' fe oo, 808 eo oat 3 3} 47 
Feserve ACCOUNT ssassenes 1,742,370 | 2,415,270 | 2,498,030 | 2,559,560 | 2,608,560 Home bills discounted | 26,242 | 43,589) 43,785 | 42,643) 43.05 
Ratio of total res. to dep. in current account | 143,734 | 228,838 | 186,189 | 161,397] 158,075 
and Federal Res. note LiaBILitizs , 7 ° 
—liabilities combined _......_ |_72°5% __|_79°9% __|_80-1% | _80-6% _i_80-6% _ Notes in circulation... | 894,093 | 818,825 | $18,812 | 799,736) 793,172 | 7 
Deposits ..........0000 188,691 | 54,764 | 37,386 38.542) 38,899 | 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANE—In £'s (000's omitted) sn eras nt ie BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted). 
uly 22,) July <2 ug Aug. 12,; Aug. 19,, Aug. 26, = - ~- Aug. 17,| Aut * 
Assets 1935 |° 1935 | 1935'| 1935 | 4935 | 1935 atin “33° ~~ ty a 1935 | |" 198 
Gold and English sterling ... | 15,994 | 15,994 | 15,994 | 15994 | 15,994 | 15,994 Gola 113.480 bax 
Otber coin, bullion and cash | 6,433 | 6,586 | 6,473 | 6635 | 6,479 | 6519 a nna seeneeeee 1 57 875 } 112,320 | 112,030 | 111,890 111,140 | ite 
Money at short call—London | 17,800 | 17,279 | 17,223 | 16,757 | 16,655 | 16.937 ines dees ees , 
Conversion funds in London 307 5,356 317 326 345 365 other investments = 72,712 73.930 78,400 77,510 77,580 
Short-term loans .........0.0+0 5,163 | 5,624] 5,569] 5,705| 6,195] 6,284 a "oas vane rsso} 1310 | 1979] 1 
SIEE snhniiasseeninmmmends 70,886 | 70,886 | 70.846 | 70,846 | 70,796 | 70/796 a soeeeee 9,476 | 12'150 | 12'280 | 11/390 | 11.470 | | 
Discounts and advances...... | 7,038 | 7,072] 7,145 | 6,972] 6972] 7.122 ae “s oe . 
AES mxesonersowervscsat 4,779 | 4,594) 4,531) 4,181 | 4,227) 4,067 Notes in circulation ...... 181,639 | 166,910 | 168,830 | 170,710 me ee 
~ . , - oon on ’ on a 7 2m | Ws 
Notes issted .soescen see 47,044 | 47,044 | 47,044 | 47,044] 47,044 | 47,044 Deposits and bills payable |_ 31,4071 __22,260 | 24,420 0 20,01 
eserve premium on gold ... 3,896 3,896 3,896 3,896 9,896 3,896 
it on sualamaaane -.. | 68,590 | 73,607 | 68.269 | 67'654 | 67.879 | 68.309 SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (00's omtted)_ 
liabilities . ..........000+ 2,946 2,921 2,951 2.898 2,921 2,912 Aug. 23, ) July 23, } July 31 ; Aug. 7 Aug 13, gy Be! 
; : : ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 1935 1870 Les 
BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000’s omitted). tt. escieinaneene 1,699,644 |1,278,060 | 1,289,327 [1,300,923 |1,318, et 
Of — held abroad | 127,458 | 146,406 154,349 | 165,095 | 181,72 oe 
July 31, ( Aug. 7, ; Aug. 14, ; Aug. 21, Discounts .........00.... 36,202 | 100,541 | 123,900 | 105,418 93,967 
. 1935 1935 1935 1935 Bills o of the Confers , : on ast Sit 
; ee ee Pe AR ok 00 sahansaeaa 2,5 §2,905 | 51,545) ote ? 
Reserve, of which ......-..00-.+- 193,124 | 191,335 | 194,013 | 193,855 A nice es'e23 92.727 95,063 | 93,511 | 88,60) os 
Gold coin and bullion....... eee om 179,937 179,907 180,103 180,160 Securities ............ oo 53,528 57.760 55.653 55,443 55, 425) ‘ 
Dominion ——- IID oxcccicnrvenes 96,207 96,439 96,799 | 102,317 LisBILITIES ‘wn F ' 99,627\ 1,20 
; AABILITIES Notes a 2 153 $1,251,267 |1,229,5 N 
com I i anasicalinnicniciit ee ee 77,135 78,986 77,986 78,405 Deposits a wn .ore 1 ty 582 | 313973 " 341,896) 
Jeposits :-— o ’ . 
Dominion Government.. icobipbebeacusene 44,364 26,830 29,845 32,878 . , ete, 
ee 169,917 | 185,955 | 189,375 | 182,646 BANK OF ITALY.—In lire (000’s omitted). a 
Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit lia- 0 uly 20, | July < 
Dantes ------ 2-220 -nnnnnen nnn nnnnnennnnonenne- 661%" GS-4% * 65-93% " 65-8% ASSETS a 41995 "7 1935 5: i | 
a Gold, coin and bullion ............ | 6,338,000} 5,523,600] 5,523,600) 5-900) © 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted). Foreign bills and balances abroad 37,000} 361,100) 361,40" ry ol ane 
Aug. 24,) July 26, Aug. 2, | Aug. 9. |Aug. 16 | Aug. 35, or nl See eeeeeeeerreeseeseneeeres 306,600 348,000 402,10 a 
. 24, ; % % u ug ug road 7128 
_ ASSETS. 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 —aeemtata _— — 1,772,800] 1,772,800] 1,772,80| 1,772. a sie 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 20,107 | 27,856 | 27,771 | 27,942 | 28,210 | 28,029 INO, “\cccunanmninmeuntin 3'217,600| 3,428,100] 3,457,200] 3 528.2%) ow 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... | 12,300 | 5,000 | 3,556 | 3,297 | 3.451 | 3,651 AAVaNceS ..........0.00s000 sree 1/058,600] 1,552,600] 1,564,500) 1,918,/ 
Investments ............-.0+-... 1,725 | 1,726 | 1.726 | 1.726 | 1:726 | 1'726 Credit with “ Institute for in- a : oo) 8% 
Loan & Advances to Govt.... = wos 1,300 1,600 1,200 800 dustrial Reconstruction ” ... 1,075,700] 949,200] 949,200 - 100 0 
ra govssecvevseeecens [10,007] 14,114 | 14,784 | 14,833 | 14,734 | 14,881 t securities ............ | 1,382,600] 1,390,000] 1,881,10¢) 1,381, 
ABI , 
; : LiaBILITIzs 20018 
Notes in circulation ......... | 11,033 {12,110 | 13,531 {12,822 | 12,276 | 12.026 Notes in circula 266.5} 13,856, v 
; ; q J . 2,02 tiON .......000000ee |13,274,600/13,21 13, 
Government deposits ......... | 2,417 | 2,528 | 3.744 | 1,234 | 1'747 | 1'913 Public deposits. veseseseseecsseeeees | 910,600 412/200 ‘308,000 wy a 
Bankers’ deposits............... | 23,952 | 27,688 | 27,575 | 28,521 | 29,379 | 28\578 Other deposits and drafts 1,016,900] 856,600] 905,300) 92° 
Rate ft cath senses 0 Ratio of reserve to note and sight fig ; 21% 96:2 
liabilities to public ......... 48-3% | 60-2% | 60.2% 59°6% | 60-4% 60:2% liabilities 43-69 40-96% | 40°66% 37: 








BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000's omitted). 





x Aug. 22,; July 31, | Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, , July 22, 
+85 oe 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 
‘29 sD neues 118,389 | 118,831 | 118,831 | 118,831 | 118,831 
a yo aa 4 and foreign bills 7,545 | 43,822] 24,622] 23,422] 23,508 
Y O J 
a , ly placed in gold 
Wz on Prov the gold reserve | 16,379 | 46,2 66,178 | 66,288 | 66,288 
"45 vegian and Foreign Govern | 4) 44) | 4. oo] gegas| 37,215] 37,552 
; TES secrescccceeeseee ‘ ’ , 7,215 37,9: 
a meat seeing l0ahS wavvvveeeeeseee | 270,328 | 200,192 | 195,963 | 195,407 | 195,978 
on 315,574 | 330,068 | 326,470 | 324,887 | 324,824 
B26 otes in circ 61,699 | 73,740 | 71,946! 74.953! 73,186 












A232 Deposits at sight 















BANK OF SPAIN.—In pesetas (0000's omitted). 




















Aug. 18,, July 20 ) July 27, ; Aug. 3, ; Aug. 10, , Aug. 17, 

AssaTs 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
: vee {2,264,442 [2,260,387 |2,269,375 |2,260,345 |2,269,308 |2,269,334 
A 0 swvevevvvnrnsee""* 1879-937 | 701,381 | 704,437 | 702,645 | 699,126 | 698,727 
i www Discounts. {2,479,829 |2,437,877 [2,459,214 |2,493,055 |2,454,414 [2,396,940 
5 4% stock... 344.474 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 
one es to Treasury | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 

mene TIES 

ls on warelation 4,581,289 |4,593,370 4,558,902 |4,632,469 14,658,291 |4,629,271 
a a _.. | 947,399 | 940,254 | 952,959 | 889,551 | 890,111 | 923,768 





AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted). 





ASSETS Aug. 23, | July 31, Aug. 7, Aug. 15, Aug. 23, 

b reserve— 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Gok! coin and bullion ... 241,634 242,313 242,325 242,338 242,354 
her foreign exchange® ... 39,934 100,652 103,104 106,480 112,118 
abies 253,228 232,943 232,459 233,462 231,591 
il iaialohiiaiatoiel 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 

LIABILITIES 

COPIA ......0cscccveceee 54,960 54,960 54,960 54,960 54,960 
, is cuinseentaiaaails 11,280 7,302 7,302 7,302 7,302 
ot in circulation steele 857,444 941,624 892,646 902,877 875,437 
Sita teed 250,294 249,970 297 820 290,592 324,784 


* [a dollar and sterling only. ¢ In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K. 


(000’s omitted). 
Aug. 23, | July 31, | Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, 4 Aug. 23, 
ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 

dat 2,663,029 | 2,693,203 | 2,693,434 | 2,693,457 | 2,693,269 

noes abroad and foreign 
Set 42,816 261,972 248,338 228,174 214,223 
pounts and advances ... | 1,379,436 948,779 994,267 | 1,044,758 | 1,032,629 
te notes debt balance ... | 2,120,510 | 2,068,041 | 2,066,381 | 2,066,022 | 2,063,507 
SEE sunenennneesevesee 787,702 | 1,152,110 | 1,158,995 | 1,067,581 | 1,148,543 

- LIABILITIES 

nf - bk Hotes in circulation ... | 5,135,617 | 5,454,093 | 5,529,750 | 5,543,686 | 5,359,246 
1m Weck account balances...... | 1,002,145 787,401 719,136 713,967 893,094 
4,1 STEEL accssrcnsasonce 403,721 414,023 442,941 $73,751 431,243 


aTIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA.—In dinar (000’s omitted). 


ASSETS Aug. 22, Aug. 8, ; Aug. 15, } Aug. 22, 
b reserve :— 1934 1935 1935 1935 
Geld at home and abroad ............0. 1,805,697 | 1,337,563 | 1,333,463 | 1,328,742 
ian oe hintnbinipreeaenneecnn 94,121 27,660 19,253 40,136 
; foreign exchange ...............0..00 54,703 223,816 234,622 220,937 
ais sand advances against security ...... 1,831,548 | 1,761,095 | 1,761,641 | 1,767,492 
11 OMent advances ..........c.ceseeeees 1,719,724 | 1,692,146 | 1,692,292 | 1,692,530 
ye _ _ _ LiaBILITIES 
: a 4,105,705 | 4,502,076 | 4,517,858 | 4,507,691 
eae 1,238,264 | 1,328,137 | 1,323,295 | 1,349,400 
OM I iia ailaiiiabeenoninnininninenies 853,994 | 247,000 | 237,100 238,200 
44 oF 
eM. 
—_ NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lc: (000’s omitted). 
a June 23, june 1, June 8 June 15, } June 22, 
se Wd and Assets 1934 1935 1935" 1935 1935 
’ anc gold exchange...... 10,087,086 110,623,308 |10,623,409 {10,630,805 |10,634,375 
sv ~ phew pbhinceniniass 6,128,715 | 4,854,494 | 4,870,624 | 4,870,583 | 4,943,613 
and urban advances... | 5,182,522 | 2,770,797 | 2,771,769 | 2,763,495 | 2,763,005 
ol Pitasury bills issued against 
on ~~ credits 2.0.0.0... 4,366,154 | 4,375,746 | 4,393,790 | 4,402,693 
: ebt, advances to 
I ssstccssoccncsecusss 5,681,087 | 5,654,992 | 5,654,992 | 5,654,992 | 5,654,992 
¥ LiaBILiTiES 
mie circulation ceca 20,977,538 | 21,065,379 }21,125,149 |21,083,015 |21,187,171 
, i Ng a abilities.......... 7,490,013 | 8,639,460 | 8,620,715 | 8,665,580 | 8,561,553 
term liabilities ......... 3,904,689 | 3,037,908 | 3,060,751 | 3,018,319 | 3,041,428 
ass 
ws BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted). 
wif Aug. 15, ¢ July 23, 4 July 31, Aug. 7 Aug. 15 
tone 1934 1935 1935 1935" | 1935 " 
Td tt Gold Bor a28e ++ | 3,564,002 | 3,506,566 | 3,493,832 | 3,520,159 | 3,508,245 
“7? a ent ppasaacias 638,542 | 575,035 | '575,035 | ‘567,169 | 567,169 
drancee ees sesssseneeee 236,150 | 273,682 | 280,089 | 284,522 | 286,377 
ttto the Sigg 1,577,265 | 2,548,266 | 2,703,484 | 2,917,788 | 2,959,500 
ne oon WO ne eeeeeee 2,714,111 | 2,714,112 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 
r iad ILITIES 
— : it and se 5,207,059 | 5,333,507 | 5,365,683 | 5,364,408 | 5,345,891 
Coun: urren r 
a trign cachgr seieseiiekeees 3,425,621 | 3,793,425 | 3,893,317 | 3,880,780 | 3,919,258 
ge liabilities 81,309 108,382 95,520 153,806 132,717 
CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {T (000’s omittec). 
7) 
[ioe Aug. 16, 1 July 27, Aug. 3, 4 Aug. 10, 4 Aug. 17 
tHE coin and’ te 1934’ | “1935 | 1935' | 1935" | 1935.” 
ws bet coin and _ 18,728 22,661 22,698 22,938 22,971 
a vee foreign excher ag 7"""" 20,117 18,888 17,256 18,125 21,402 
a“ " Ae Dange ...... 4,107 663 633 784 533 
oe aes... nee tinekities 149,264 148,108 148,108 148,108 148,108 
ui i tay LABTIns s+ | 31,150 35,181 35,183 35,188 35,405 
: is te Legg sss v1 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 
4 Ppletentary “+ | 149,264 | 148,108 | 148,108 | 148,108 
+ ht liabilities 2 “"""t"t*+** 8,688 10,000 10,000 10,000 
ia 31,630 27,210 27,161 28,140 
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BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted). 








Aug. 20, July 20 | July 30, ; Aug. 10, | Aug. 20, 
Geld ASSETS que 1935 5 1935 1935 1935 
Session cuchanan anal tal. ; 510,94 511,086 511,166 $11,332 
5 iia eheiaie ui 42,941 13,999 14,608 11,844 11,288 
ilis discounted............... 615,015 638,001 640,891 629,753 622,104) 
Loans against securities..... 68,353 43,593 45,624 60,339 52,5738 
Treasury bonds discounted 48,382 34,161 54,678 56,429 57,2738 
a 11,988 46,662 46,788 46,892 41,545 
LIABILITIES , 
Notes in circulation ......... 995,521 | 900,858 | 931,662 | 929,933 | 912,647 
Sight liabilities... 264,717 221,813 210,079 209,157 222,045 
BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Ekrones (000’s omitted). 
Aug. 15,)July 23, |July 31, ; Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, 
ASSETS 1934 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 
Gold coin and gold bullion ............... 20,497 | 32,803 | 32,816 | 32,819 | $2,822 
Net foreign exchange ...........0......... 9,275 1,728 2,064 1,650 1,560 
Subsidiary Estonian coin........ 1,604 | 3,378 | 3.402] 3/397] 3/409 
Home bills discounted ................... 7,379} 6,112] 6,061 | Sigss | 5.894 
Loans and advances....................... 4,772 | 3,208} 3,874] 2.958] 3,225° 
_ _ Lrasiities ; : : 
Notes Ns nccncccsnnensddcaeanns 31,358 | 36,969 | 36,466 | 35,498 | 35,297 
Sight deposits and current accounts.... | 14,920 21,120 | 22,719 | 22,201 22,957 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities 64-33%] 59-44%] 58-93%] 59-73%! 59-02% 


* Includes Fkrones 1,817 guaranteed by the Government. 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (gold francs) (000's omitted). 





Aug. 20,) July 22,; July 29,; Aug. 5, ; Aug. 12,) Aug. 19, 
ASSETS — 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Gold bullion and coin ......... 44,250 | 46,362 | 46,362 | 46,364 | 46,364 | 46,365 
I iain cseccccenseesxceen 16.765 16,310 | 16,366 | 16,346 16,427 16,429 
Balance abroad ................. 4,543 | 3,768} 4,210] 4338] 4698] 4.448 
Treas, notes and smali change | 18,432 | 13,564 | 13,476 | 13,319 } 14,678 | 14,457 
Short-term NE tickisidnecsmnanes 62,572 | 54,991 54,894 |} 54,842 | 54,835 | 54,620 
Loans against securities....... | 61,039 | 63,691 2,133 | 61,297 | 59,563 | 59,347 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... 31,285 | 33,109 | 32,722 | 32,395 | 32,122 | 32,927 
ae SL 20,426 | 20,822 | 20,822 | 20,822 | 20,822 | 20,822 
a caren naaniie 5,028 5,187 5,187 5,187 5,187 5,187 
Deposits aie tc Cineinnbtaganlts 18,652 | 20,144 | 20,150 | 20,137 | 20,131 | 20,108 
Current accounts ............... 93,350 | 92,444 | 92,178 | 92,461 | 92,764 | 92,855 
Government accounts ........ 52,784 | 41,979 | 41,168 | 40,150 | 39,816 | 38,314 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted). 
Aug. 4, July 6, July 13, | July 20, j July 27, | Aug. 3, 
ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Gold coin and 
bullion ...... 457,130 482,831 483,817 484,494 485,462] 485,977 
Other coin and 
bullion ...... 47,361 44,462 44,711 44,947 44,024 42,728 
Discounts ...... 613,994 558,578 $56,155 $60,390 563,285} 562,831 
Advances......... 85,777 117,202 128,169 129,132 130,551} 181,046 
Advances on 
foreign bills... 130,183 29,975 29,975 29,975 31,309} 101,153 
Govt. bonds 457,160 473,461 416,341 $72,744 508,141] 492,742 
LiaBILITIES 
BI sxascnsnenes 1,131,487 | 1,233,937 | 1,164,263 | 1,142,917 | 1,223,435) 1,213,868 
Govt. deposits 402,791 240,382 248,189 455,921 $10,786} 363,751 
Other deposits 60,141 64,732 92,557 73,981 70,335 62,260 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT.—In /e (000’s omitted). 


Banking Department :-— July 31, | May 31, ; June 30, ; July 31, 
LIABILITIES 1934 1935 1935 _ 1935 
IED ga ckasasatesesenascccccessersquacieasis 2,925 2,925 2,925 2,925 
oo  rateadepunaatneaseusoind 2,925 2,925 2,925 2,925 
Government deposits ..........ccecceeeeee 4,894 7,587 8,246 7,982 
III | evesgnatassricesccassenceceous 16,282 16,007 16,166 16,271 
I ise cnncacccccsssesecesdacesseve 2,551 2,616 2,808 3,345 
ASSBTS 7 
IN i crncwsenhonnibinandccaennenss 1,110 1,049 987 950 
ene 831 677 661 676 
Money at call and short notice ......... 1,453 1,267 1,804 1,346 
NE, 5. ccncccnanatesecncssenasssoveces 19,454 22,583 23,514 24,260 
PIII.  cssasansvarrnewerieasssnecessncestes 3,865 3,363 3,037 3,013 
Ti cl a eceaniniaadipatenhntate ; 923 996 887 ; 960 
RNIN i. cn cavecruncnaneasans ; 1,892 2,124 2,180 2,234 
Note Issue a — | 
IABILITIES 
IIIS. cc ccavenacceanessccnessternsaces 18,900 19,600 19,000 18,200 
ASSETS 
ae 5 e241 | 6241 | 6.241 | 6241 
British Treasury Bills .........-..-.se+++++ 3,623 4,130 3 » 
British War Loan at par ....... seseseees : 7,536 7,70 7,7” 7,343 
j i scurities a 
= Sa si ™ — a 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 





LOMDES MONEY RATES 


Aug.22,j/Aug.23,|/Aug. 24, fae -2.(Aeg 27, pace ne 





- Ay 1935 1935 1935 935 1935 = 
Bank rate (c ° % % % % % 
2 Se Jane 90, 1982) 2 2 2 2 2 3 
t rates of discount— 
davs’ bankers’ drafts. s * * 4 te 4 % 
by months’ dO. ees A ae at] aa | tt aa | aa) at 
ant doc] ate | ata | ae | are | at] at | a 
5 eel a | eH | ee] : 
$ monthe’...............0.--- “i “# * A 3 i i r# 
pa * 1 ti a oe ee ee 
Deposit allowances: Bank + t } 
Discount houses at call . } ; : 
At motice ............ccc.0-- oes 





Comparison with previous week— 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Cr re 
Loans| 3 ont 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 











1935 % % % 


% % 
Aug. , 3 *-4 2. 3 2t-24 23-3 


e 2-24 24-2 24-3 
15} ¢-1 


i 
fi- ; 33 =: 24-3 
sir] ¥- tt | 33t | Geet | abs 
-? ne en er enna 


bebalem 


a -1 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
1.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 



















































Par of 
Aug. 23, | Aug. 24, | Aug. 26, | Aug. 27, | Aug. 28, | Aug. 29, 
London on| Exch. | “1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
per £ 
New York, $] 4-80} |) 96)-97]|))- S71-) 4 97E-] 14 -97)-988| 4-97E-2 [4 974-975 
Montreal, $ | —4-86§ |4-973-99 |4-98}-3 |4-98}-99 |4-98}-994|4-98}-99 | 4-98-99 
Paris, Fr.... | 124-21 | 75-758 |5a—-& (75A-& \75h-v% | 5d-& | 754- 
Brussels, Bel} 35-00(a)|29°46-51 |29°48-51 29°40 89 29-49-59 29-47-81 20-47-82 
: : Ok-Hh (GOR-R [G- 604- - - 
Milan, Li..... 92-464 65-521 | 60-521 | 60-521 | 60-S7i | 60-571 | 60-60% 
Zurich, Fr... | 25-225 |15-19-23 |15-21-24 |15-21-24 [15-21-25 [15-25-24 |15-21-25 
Athens, Dr.. | 375 518° 5is* | S18* 519° 519° 520° 
Hels'fors, M.| 193-23 |2268-2273}2268-2273)2263-227§|2263-2274|2263-2273]226}-2278 
Madrid, Pt.. | 25-223 |364-& /36k-% (304-& [96A-& (36R-& [968-4 
Lisbon, Esc. | 110 109§—1102)1093-1103)109f-1108 1095-1108) 109{—1103)109%—1108 
Amst'd’m, Fl.| 12-107 |7-321-35 |7-33-34} |7-325-35 |7-334-354|7-33-344 (7-32-34 
Berlin, Mk. | 20-43 |12-31-35 |12-33-37 |12-34-38 |12-34-39 |12-33-37 |12-33-37 
Registered 
Marks... (e) 40-45 40-45 40-45 41-46 41-46 41-46 
Vienna, Sch.| 34-58} | 254-27} | 255-27} | 253-27) | 254-273 | 253-273 | 254-273 
Bu'pest. Pen.| 27-82 | 16%) | 163% | 1eges | eRe | 16g% | 169% 
Prague, Ke. | §1643 |119}-2 [1198-4 (1198-7 [1194-7 fUI9BE [1193-4 
Danzig, Gui.| 25-00 | 26-26) | 26-26} | 26-261 | 26-26) | 26-261 | 26-26) 
Warsaw, Zl. | 43-38 | 26-26) | 26-26) | 26-26) | 26-26} | 26-26) | 26-26) 
Riga, Lat 25-224 | 144-154 | 144-15p | 144-154 | 154-154 | 144-154 } 144-151 
Buchar’st,Lei| 813-6 626* 626" 626* 627° 627° 628" 

; 613* 613* 614* 614° 614 615* 
Const’ple,Pst.) 110 622k 622k 623k 622k 622k 622k 
Belgrade,Din.| 276-32 | 212-222 | 212-222 | 212-222 | 212-222 | 212-222 | 212-222 
Kovno, Lit. | 48-66 | 29-30 | 29-30 | 29- 29- 29-30 

Lev.... | 673-66 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 
Tallinn,E.Kr.| 18-159 | 173-18} | 173-18} | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-182 | 173-183 
Oslo, Kr... | 18-159 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 
St’bolm, Kr.| 18-159 |19-35—45 |19-35-45 |19-35—45 |19-35-45 |19-35—45 {19-35-45 

"h'gen, Kr) 18-159 (22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 \22-35-45 [22-35-45 
Alex’dria, Pst} 974 | 978-8 | 978-8 | 978-8 | 978-8 | 978-£ | 988-8 
Bombay,Rup.|t 18d Sh-h i8A-& |18A- Shh I8A-& |18A-# 
Calcutta,Rup|t 184. |I8A-A& |I8A-& JISA-& |I8A-& [ISA-A ISA-# 
Madras, Rup | 18d. |I8A-& |ISA-A& JI8A-& [ISA-A JI8A-A lI8A-4 
Hong Kong,$|? .... , 234-24} | 24-249) 23}-243 } 23}-242 | 234-243 | 234-24} 
Kobe, Yen |t24-58d. | 14)-} fs 144-4 | 14A-} | 148-4 4A 

i$ | 174-189 | 17§-188 | 178-184 | 174-183 | 178-184 | 174-183 
Singapore, $ |t 284. |274-28) |274-28%(274-284| 28-284 | 28-284 | 28-284 
Batavia, F. | 12-11 |7-28}-33 |7-294-324|7-30-35 |7-30-33 |7-29}-32}|7-29-34 
ee hee lita uidlad ictal enc ol 
; ¢ € - 50-608 : 
B. Aires, $ | 12-459) "17 04h'| 17-04h'| 17-03h'| 17-03h'| 17-03h'| 17-03h° 
Valparaiso,$| 40 1196 1196 1 96 119¢ 119¢ 119¢ 
os 194-20 | 194-20 | 194-20 | 194-20 | 194-20 | 193-20 
M'video, $... |t sid.{ b | 39> {| som | 3090 | 3948 Soot 
Lima, Sol....| 17-38 ~| 20-75 | 20-75 | 20-75 | 20-75 | 20-75 | 20-75 
Mexico, Pes.| 9-76 | 174-18} | 174-18} 174-18} 174-184 | 174-184 | 174-18} 
Manila, Pes. |t24-66d. |244- |24a-w | 233-24} | 234-244 | 238-24} | 23)-245 
Moscow,Rbis| 9-458. |5.709-7260|5.707-724b|5.709-7260|5.709-7260|S.711-7288|5.70S-736 
Bangkok Baht\t2) 82d. | 213-228 | 214-228 | 213-228 | 217-228 | 21q-22§ | 215-228 


Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days), 
Pence per unit of local currency Par, 8-23§} since dollar devaluation on 

Fe 1, 1934. § Par, 197-104 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
‘3 Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (b) Official Rate. (¢) Per cent. discount. 
{e) Latest ‘export ”’ rate. (f) Official rate is 43d. sellers. 
is $15 sellers. (&) Average remittance rate for importers, 
conversion of lire into sterling for paymen pect 
debts due to 8 in Italy for goods and freights. (j) Nominal. oft Rate for 
conversion of Turkish currency into sterling for apnea the Bank 
respect of debts due to persons in Turkey for Tur! goods. (*) Sellers. 


Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 
Aug. 23, 






Aug. 24, 














Aug. 26, | Aug. 27, | Aug. 28, | Aug. 29,' 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ : 


(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Month Hi k- h-t i 





























1 nt 
New York, ceat{ _ 1¢-1 1”-# 1-4 : t & - 
> 14-18 1g-lé | 14-14) 18-13 18-1} 1}-1 
(0) (b) (6) (b) (b) (b) 
1 Month aa~ ve h~* ae -j -4 - 
Paris, frs. ...... a! ee ~ ~H i-? -4 or | - 
5S » Me-Te | M1 [TAD | TAT) TATA IA-IA 
2) i) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
1 Month 53-73 6-8 89 74-9} 7-8 6-8 
Amsterdam,cent  _- 12-14 | 12-14 |144-16}| 15-17 | 14-16 | 13-15 
3 » 21-23 21-23 | 234-254 | 235-25} | 214-234] 21-23 
(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
1 Month 4-2 4-2 4-2 3-2 3-2 3-2 
Brussels, cent... S . 7-5 7-5 7-5 6-4 6-4 6-4 
3 = 12-10 12-10 10-8 11-9 10-8 9-7 
(b) i) (b) (b) (b) 2) 
1 Month 4-6 4-6 $-7 5-7 5-7 4-6 
Geneva, cent.... - 15-18 | 15-18 | 19-22 | 15-18 | 17-20 18-20 
DY ae 35-37 | 34-36 | 35-38 | 24-37 | 33-35 | 32-34 
(b) (b) (b) (b) (b) () 
1 Month | 23-23 | 2-24 14-2 1-1¢ | 14-19 1-1} 
Milan, lire ...... 2 » 4-43 | 4-44 34-4 34 33-33 3-34 
63-7 6-6) 54-6 5-6 5-6 5-54 








(a) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” (6) Discount, i.e. “* over spot.” 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 








Changed From - Changed From To 
A 
Albania ...... Nov. 16,1933 8 7 Oct. 29, 1934 e 
Amsterdam Aug.2, 1935 6 5 May 24, 1933 4 
Athens ...... Oct. 14, 1933 74 7 Aug. 8, 1935 34 
Batavia ...... uly 1,1935 44 4 Jan. 25, 19383 44 
eb. 1, 1935 6 5 May 15, 1933 4 
Berlin......... Sep. 22,1932 5 4 Jan. 28, 1932 6} 
Brussels ... May 14,1935 2) 2 : s 
Bucharest 1. Dec.15, 1934 6 4} Jan. 1, 1933 6 { 
udapest ... Aug. 28,1935 4 4 Aug. 
Calcutta...... Feb. 16, 1933 3 3} in is 1958 4d e 
ug 21,1935 23 3 ; 
Danzig rl May 2, 19384 e — © 
elsingfors .. . 31934 44 C4 May 2,1935 2 
Kovno ...... Jan. 1,1938 7 6 : 2, 1933 4-38 sds 
isbon ...... Dec. 13, 1934 5} 5 uly 10,1935 4 3% 
New York Fed- t. 26, 1933 6 5 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1) June 30,1932 3} 3 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks 6%; discount rate for the 
public, 7%. (a) 54% applied to banks and credit institutions 9, i 
ope | P institutions. (6) 6% applied 
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NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following m 
exchange rates in New York :— Oney an 


Aug. 29, July 31, Aug. 7, A 
1934” 1935" 1935 “tS 











































14, Aug. 
° ov / 935 teas AR + 
70 ~o % % 0, 1935 
Call money ...........sssecccseeeseeeeres 1 3 i } ’o %, 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1 i } i } 
Bank acceptances :— ieee , ' 
Members—eligible, 90 days ...... * * Sth 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... wh 4 + % 4 
Ineligible, 90 day8.............0000. : - rn ee ' 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 3 q , } } , 
Rates of Exchange, Par | Aug. 29, Aug. ° 
New York on— Level 1934 sect on. 2 Aug. 25 
1935 
London— Old 
60 days ......... i par | 5.0162] 4-9650| ¢- | 
Cable... } Dollars for £1 4] yePO88) 5:0337| 4-983] fees) 1S 
Cheques ......... 8.2597} 5°0337| 4-9837| 4-908! + 
Paris ......cheques |Cents for 1 franc 6-63 66950} 6-6425) 6-6350| ¢ 
Brussels » [Cents for 1 belga | 23-54 | 23-80 | 16-925 | 16.9) | 1. 
Switzeriaad », Cents for I franc | $2-67 | 33-12 | 82-76 | 32.53 | 6® 
dealy. » _|Cents for 1 lira 8-91 | 8-71 | 8-24 | 8-22 | sh 
annie - Cents for 1 mark 40-33 | 29°87 | 40-45 | 40-40 | % 
Vienna.... ,, Cts. for Austrn.shig.| 23-82 | 19:18 | 19-04 | 19-0) 19-0 
Madrid..... ,, Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 13°86 | 13-765 | 13-75 | 13 7 
Amsterdam ,, _ |Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 68-71 | 67-87 | 6783 | 64 
ee % 22-50 | 22-25 | 22-25 | » ms 
coeahin a4 Cents for 1 kroner | 45-374 | 25-31 | 25-04 | 25-04 | 95 0s 
Stockholm ,, 25-98 | 25-69 | 25-70 5 
Athens.... ,, Cents for 1 drachmaj 1-29) | 0-963] 0-943 0-949 | 0.4 
Montreal. ,, Cents for Can. $1 {169-31 1025 993 we ’ 
Yokohama _,, Cents for 1 yen 84°40 | 30:06 | 29-42 | 29-47 | 294 
Shanghai - Cents for 1 dollar ont $5.37 | 36 20 | 37-10 | 97) 
Calcutta... ,, Cents for 1 rupee | 61-80 | 38:00 | 37°65 | 37-67 | 37m 
Buenos Aires ,, Cents for 1 peso saa 83-55 | 33-28 | 33-22 | 99.1 
Rio de Janeiro,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-48 8-40 8:40 | gx 
es 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buymwc Rates per £100 Sterns) 
. 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 davs 
| v7. | Sige =| “Se be in 
London on :— 
Rhodesia...... 10 s o| 100 17 6 | £101 7 6| £10117 6 /f102 76 
i 100 17 6 101 7 614101 17 6 | £102 7 6 | {10217 6 














(Szetumnc Rates per £100 STERLING) 
| Sight | Telegraph 
London on :— £ sd. { sda 
BB ccceccevccccccccocccocoocoocooseoccesoeocsoooece 99 15 0 | 99 15 0 
SUITED «cccesnensccsmnnesababepesrenbbebsonnesnnies 100 2 6 1 26 





THE ANGLO-SouTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., has received tee 
graphic advice from the Madrid Branch that the gold surcharge 
for the payment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the 
period August 2ist to 31st at 138-29 per cent. The previous nite 
was fixed as from August lIth at 138-60 per cent. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
THE ANGLO-SouTH AMERICAN BaNK, LTD., issues the follow 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Centr 
American exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception 0 
that of Bolivia, are related to the United States dollar, and th 
approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying the dolla: 
sterling exchange rate :— 
Bolivia.* Official market: Sight rate, 20-26 bolivianos pe 
£ sterling on June 12, 1935. Export selling nt 
80 bolivianos per {. 

Colombia.* Sight rate, 190 pesos per 100 United States dollars 
on August 17, 1935. This rate applies to holdes 

of permits buying in the “ open” market. 
“Free” market sight rate on July 17th, 105) 
sucres per United States dollar. — “a 
Guatemala. Sight rate on New York is maintained at ! qu tt 
per United States dollar, but a commnlance © 
1 per cent. is charged by the Banco Central for 
the sale of drafts. - 
Nicavagua.* Official selling rate was established at 110 on 
per 100 United States dollars on November -°, 


Ecuador.* 


1934. United 
Salvador. Sight rate on July 9, 1935, 2°51 colones per \™ 

States dollar. — 
Venezuela. Sight rate on New York is at present maintain 


3-91} bolivares per United States dollar. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 











London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand on London 
; Seliang 
Buyi Buying 
ying Selling el 
Aus 
Aus- | New aoe New 
: z c New tralia) + 
Australia New = Zea: | australia | 7ea- (ay - 
Zealand Mail) | (an land | Mail) 
Mail) Lee 
a [105 | 120 12s | 124 [1258 | 198 
Air | Ord. | Air | Ord. Air | Ord. ; 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | 933 {125 1g 
ies 1 1 1 1254 | 125 dy | 124d | 124489 | 124 1254| 1% 
days .. i26t 1265} 125$)126 | ... |... | 124g | 124 = 1254| 124 
GO days... | 1274 | 1279} 1 1264)... wee | 1243 | 124 1228 125) 1% 
90 days... | 1275 | 1273 | 1 127 | ... w. [124 «| 1235 |! 





; {DON 
* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on [i00—LONDO 
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jugust 31, 1935 
GOLD AND SILVER 


following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 


a. ended August 29, 1935, are issued by the Statistical Depart- 


of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 29, 1935 


Gold Imported into Great Britain 
nd Northern Ireland, week ended 
"August 29, 1935 


From | Bullion*® | Coint lo | Bullion® | Coin? 
£ £ £ £ 
tish W. Africa... 142,742 Irish Free State... es 1,369 
itish S. Africa... 91,802 tii 1,000 
nganvika. 7 ; 7,425 Palestine ............ ss 350 
nish India ....--. 582,036 sia BIR ccc cccncseces 508,322 as 
y $118 | a 7,750 
I ccsleusenan 314,663 { 60 Netherlands ....... 53,400 65'240 
Zealand ....... 12,418 er = . es 8550 
eae Aaa - 113 | France....... seereees 549,392 69'498 
therlands .......-. 15,834 861 | Switzerland .-.-.. 2,800 1,400 
nce Sail 87 GE FI ccecccccesceees 506,066 Fs 
43 | Other countries ... 429 
- \ 10,418 
ae 4,004 a 
mOZUE]A ...-sseceee 17,579 Se 
her countries 2,156 120 
Total 4,161 i = 18,669 
Totals .......... J 1,190,746 { 16.254 Totals. 1,620,409 136'488 


*At current market value. Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
veri at face value and shown in tfalics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 29, 1935 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 29, 1935 




















From Bullion*® | Coint To | Bullion*® Coint 
; £ £ £ £ 
raltar o 2,000 | Aden aud Depen- | 
tish W. Africa f 1,370 dencies ............ eee 3,919 
: ; = % bt ee : = 1,585 
tralia ; 41,794 1,775 | Sweden : 2,600 
i 37,200 | Norwavy.......... i 1,356 
10,617 ois Netherlands 10,650 
67,833 - France............... 426 
11,428 100 | U.S.A...........000226 | 1,453,565 
50,425 ae Other countries ... 98 
gat 17,285 9,929 
aie ; 3,303 341 | 
“ 450 15,345 \ 
295,381 wer 
cont iow |{ 908 
siete ida ss 
| 490,564 |f £2985 | totais... | 1,468,695 | 5,495 


2 ; . ‘ on “ ae 
At current market value, ¥ Coin which is of legal tender in the United 
is entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin js entered at current 


vah 
ilk 


*'B—Owtng to an evvoy at the Statistical Department of H.M. 
re the figures of imports and exports of gold and silver pub- 
hed last week were incomplete. Correct figures for the week ended 
Must 22nd, ave given below. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 22, 1935 


and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 22, 1935 


Sinaia 


Gold Imported into Great Britain | 




















From Bullion® | Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
ih £ £ é 
“a S Attica - | 1,404,057 Sweden ............ 1,017,459 é 
ma... wane Netherland 281,099 |{ 13,200 
Bln eeesenone _— ‘ @NdsS ...... #31, UF 13.735 
Sudan Egyptian re PEANCC. ..........0000¢ 513,600 ane 
hn and Depen 3,060 a Switzerland ...... 59,720 ae 
denies TS covcsnenres 481,015 Ee 
Straia. 3 oan Venezuela ......... ae 8,904 
Zealand “aa Other countries... 1,481 400 
i) ica and . ’ eee 
Pendencies asa 1,575 { 151 
itish Guiana... 12,019 = 
many ‘ 
therlands | tse aa 1,348 
ance ve 18,184 10,559 
terland “Stee 82 027 4,856 
pecenens ve 34,995 
Pi reneecenessvese 1,400 428 
beminegs" or 
Min; nies ese 
Pr etuela ; oe 1,342 1,235 
Ne countries | vo a 
Totals . 
seesaianeas 1,881,512 579 Totals 2 354.37 25,504 
92,769 SEN sariewawhers 2,354,374 48,285 
At Current market value. 


¥ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 


*€d at its face y . wa 
ue, Value and is shown in italics. Other coin is entered at current market 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


Silv : - 
ia into Great Britain | Silver Exported from Great Britain 
Norther Ireland, week ended } and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 22, 1935 August 22, 1935 


——. 














2 From | Bullion | Coint | To Bullion® Coint 

Roe mo ee nae a eT . ee 
Aden and Depen- l j | Irish Free State .. | 4,084 

dencies oe | a ' 1,725 | France | 873 ; 
pritich Enis ...... Zt}! 6] USA. Tawa} 
British Malaya .. 3,421 | 353 | Other countries "15592 
Hong Kong ......... 782,500 | 100.000 oe a 
Australia .. a 22,217 | ; | 
New Zealand . j 1f 57,188 | 

: s | 16,40% 
Canada ... | 16,997 | \ - 
Jamaica and De- | 

_ pendencies . ; | 5,000 | 
USSR. 39,494 | cca | 
Germany . 6,477 | } 
Belgium... me | 25,874 | 6s | 
France . 19,253 | 633 | 
Egypt ne 5,040 | 1,360 
Iraq.. euctaneaibinaee | 389 |} 14,112 
ae 318,853 | 
Argentina ........... | 2,607 | 3,407 | | 
Other countries . 322 | f 1249 | 

| iv 698 } } 
anenens ee _ a 
eae Doe aeteaanies 63,437 . . 
Totals . | 1,263,685 If 138°761 Totais . / | 1,432,900 4,084 





8 > ‘ ~ 7. aS 
At current market value. + Coin which js of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at its face value, and is shown in tfalis. Other coin is entered at current market 








value. 
GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 

1935 ARRIVALS £ 1935 WITHDRAWALS £ 
Aug. 23 Bar gold..................008 103,264 | Aug. 23 ......cccccsscses aanenidadenieinns Nil 

00 2H scrrerererecccereeseerersescsees Nil Gai Gh idaienensenlalaseininuniaieues Nil 

Ma Sdatesccensis chaubieitesicceniens Nil eh cM daaatat le biiciniinticeaentianmaniciiiice Nil 

a iddiadeiahabiilarmandbthidini einai Nil Sea atin hitehdealeiiaeiaiaataah natin Nil 

ecw Sebintycisinheuacanitentninies — sat Ce ati eseidaidatiiedtielaanled decsaticeaas Nil 

saci” Sulaeiianmhannsiateantbadnneoniins Nil abi: se diahdabanadaiieaieidiadadanenaden Nil 

Cn 103,264 MN Tiinnicccnncntinisties Nil 

Movement August 23, 1935, to August 29, 1935 (inclusive) ............... £103,264 in 
Movement during year 1934 ...............scccssscceeteecssseessesteeeeneeeensees £1,570,994 in 
Movement during 1935 (January 1 to August 29, 1935, inclusive) ...... £1,050,106 in 
Movement April 29, 1925, to August 29, 1935 (inclusive)................... £24,991,247 in 
Movement September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended), to August 29, 

INE iiinesecniiaivacnatindminesibiieeesseusessistomamnenceinteiaeniesse £57,396,699 in 


GOLD MARKET 

Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write as follows on 
August 28, 1935 :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£193,251,510 on the 21st instant, as compared with /192,774,496 
on the previous Wednesday. During the week the bank announced 
the purchase of 4103,264 in bar gold. In the open market last 
week about /2,100,000 of bar gold changed hands at the daily 
fixing. Offerings were absorbed by general demand at prices 
ruling about French exchange parity, the “ premium” having 
entirely disappeared. 


Quotations during the week :— Eguivalent value 


Per fine ounce off £ sterling 
TE iin tninincnnvesnsiannseinee 140s. Od. 12s. 1-64d. 

a iss ceuiciccunaanreindgenss 140s. 14d 12s. 1-5ld. 

Ms eae Mania duliwaunnis 139s. 114d. 12s. 1-68d. 

‘ss ied ccagcuanhacessaces 139s. 104d. 12s. 1-77d 

om RNG ke eee oaaes 139s. 94d. 12s. 1-85d. 

‘a cincseus Seca asta tanta 139s. 114d. 12s. 1-68d. 
PIN ciscutecsnasccsvanssecesns 139s. 11-42d 2s. 1-69d 
I icetcicvniannennanenvnnmne 140s. Od. 12s. 1-64d. 
The s.s. ‘‘ Kaisar-i-Hind,’’ which sailed from Bombay on the 


2oO7 


24th instant, carries gold to the value of about /1,687,000, of which 
£1,200,000 is consigned to London and £487,000 to New York. 


SILVER MARKET 

Although prices have shown wider movements during the past 
week, the tone of the market has been quieter. 

The feature of the week was the sharp rise in quotations which 
took place on the 23rd instant, when some moderate buying from 
India and China on a poorly supplied market carried prices to 
29¥,d. for cash and 293d. for two months’ delivery—rises of re- 
spectively yd. and %d. as compared with the previous day. 

The American Treasury did not follow the advance, being only 
willing to buy spot at 29d. to which level the market quickly 
receded. 

The Indian Bazaars have both bought and sold, but have been 
rather quiet following the difficulties attending the recent settle- 
ment in Bombay; conditions in that quarter are, however, happily 
reported to be now more norinal 

China sales have been made, but to a lesser extent, and con- 
ditions towards the end of the week became quiet, with no indica- 
tion of any important change in the near future, although the 
position as regards forward is still likely to be uncertain. 

Quotations during the week :— 

. Ix Lonpon Ix New York 


Bar silver per oz. std Cents pei 
Cash Two Months Ounce 
delivery delivery 999 fine 
August 22 .... 29d. 28 id August 21...... 655 
, 23... 2d 293d ince 65y 
» a... Wie. 294d. ig eH 66 
26 .... 29d 29d. —— 65; 
"97 0... 29d. 28 ied | eewaes 654 
"98 0... 29d. 28 iid. i 654 
Average ..... . 29-094d. 29-010d. 
August 29 .... 29d. 28}3d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 22nd instant to the 28th instant was $4-98} and 


the lowest $4-96}. ; 
Stocks in Shanghai on the 24th instant consisted of about 


276.000,000 dollars and 44,600,000 ounces in bar silver, as compared 
with 275,000,000 dollars and 44,600,000 ounces in bar silver on the 


17th instant. 


. ayy 


ll 


pre 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


August 31, 1995 
CANADIAN 





Canadian National. 
Canadian Pacific ... 





| 1935 | | $ l : ; 
33 |Aug. 21]23734] 3,139,888] + 209,989 
211172111 — 2'388,000! + 104 79,08 my 





Gross Receipts, 


week ended August 25, 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 1935 
compared with 1934 





57,000 74,726 000) - = 












































































935 34 
(b) Week ended (Z000) ( (000) SOUTH AMERICAN 
August 23, 1935 | Miles — ta (Chill TG 
(c) Week ended | Open]. og} a/% 3 es/vt 2 ntolagasta_ a. . f 
August 24, 1935 - 5* ss Sg\3e| 32 gs S2| ag 3 35 and Bolivia)...... 34 |Aug. 25) 830} 11,730 a - 
2 si dsiael5 8] 0 - si- ° ° . 9 75: $153,500 1,096: nal, 
Zé as aSlFs Es 2 5 53 go & es Argentine N.E..... | 8 24) 753 “9/014 - rn > 13 
a + deve | 
B.A. and Pacific ... 8 24] 2,806) < * ‘See 9,841,000/—  ¢3 ~ 
Great 1935| 3,749 | 285] 171] 102) 273] 558i} 7,105] 6,063] 3,290 9,953| 16 458 B.A. Central ........ 4 |July 27 $128,300 2,200 = 18 * 
Western 1934) 3,749 | 271) 177) 105] 282} 553]] 6,977|6,011]3,324| 9,335] 16,312 ota. ol s ogs| S $2,101,000] — 85; wal tec 
(c) L. & N. £1935) 6/336 | 407| 283] 224] 508] 915|] 10,944110356] 7,426 17,382] 38726 B.A. Gt. Southern | 8 |Aug. 24) 5,085)9 “Si ho9'371| a's ee 20. te 
Eastern \ 1934) 6.339 | 402) 281] 223) 504] 906)/ 10,646) 10364) 7,618] 17,982] 28,628 as »4} 1.9: 3630,000]—— 5u,000] 5,403;0001. 2" 
L.M &  /1935| 6.9253) 561| 443/ 218] 661| 1,231] 16.871|14983] 7.633] 22.616] 39.4n7 -—-B-A. Western ...... . 24) 1.99019 3736.99] 21472 oe i 
Scottish | 1934) 6,926}) 576] 445] 223] 668) 1,244]] 16,479]14921] 7,635) 22,556] 39,035 , odes $1,946 500 16,259 doo 
South mi 2,171 | 386] 63| 30] 93] '479|| 10,360] 2,049] ‘993] 3,042] 13,402 Central Argentine.) 8 ons { etia 20s —“21'268) "98s 
PB 11934) 2,176 | 387] 68) 33) 101] 488|] 10,061] 2,173] 1,041] 3,214] 13,275 Central Uruguayan | 8 24] 273 7,758 
os ——| |] —| —— |] ——_}__] —_|__|—_ C. Urg. (East Ext.) |] 8 24) 311 f1,359 
Total 1935]191814/1642| 961] 574]1535] 3,177|| 45,280 /33451119342| 52,793] 98,073 C. Urg. (N. Ext.).. | 8 24) 185 ssa} + 
, 1934) 191904) 1636) 971] 584/1555) 3,191}| 44,163|33469/ 19618} 53,087] 97,250 C. Urg. (W. Ext.)... | 8 211 834] 4 
— — po cna aad ceeeineell encanto anes saaenaneectll-aemantenee $573,0 0 one’ 
(b) Pelfast £1935] 80 | 3-6 S| 4-1i] sos]... |... | 17-0] 106-5 Cordoba Central... | 8 1218} { 733.6501 4 2'37 eel —_ 
& Co Down | 1934 80 | 3-5 -4) 3-9)] 88-4] ... am 17-5} 105-9 . $221,100) + 1,648,300] + 
(b) Great £1935] 543 |13-1 8-2} 21-3] 363-1] |) |“. | 305-7] 668-3 «Batre Rios.......... . S101. §f12'983] 4 eat = 
ao 1934) 562 |13-8 8-5] 22-3]| 343-0]... . | 290-7] 633-7 G. Westn. of Brazil | 34 1,082 £4,900} - 252 3 2K 
) Great 1935, 2,124 {33-9 31-6] 65-5)| 843-6] ... .. |1147-3/1990-9 . Ms1986000] — 108,000) 47,631,000! —1.742) 
Southern 11934] 2'158 132-2 31-3] 63-5|| 825-1 11073-711s98-s -_ Leopoldina........... 34 a 0f21,432|— 9,280] ‘511,231|- jaw 
Leopoldina Termal. | 34 - 1s.294,000] 4+ 62,000] 10,014,000) : 
CoMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PgrRiops, 1933 and 1934 eete vessseee 1 7A 401 alos) 506 ‘93.6101. ‘ta 
(000's omitted) Paraguay Central.. | 7 274 eee +1254000} 11,967,000 ~5,1340% 
Great a SS eee 8 100} Col. 9,200}/— 1,420 97,636 + 15.0% 
| iteneem | L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | Southern ete 93 153}| £ Ms2370000] + 667,000) 67,410,000, +6398 
LLL = nnn B EBLABLE wee euvneene . 0 25 576 of. 31 845.153;-— eee 
Second half-year 1934, compared £ £ £ é . re aon me 
with second half-year, 1933: United of Havana. | 8} 24) 1,365) £17,046) 3,920) 147,976~_ 4708 
Gross increase or decrease...... + 148 + 659 + 528 + 168 * Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 24—17-03 pesos to the/ 


First half-year 1935, compared 
with first half-year 1934 : 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 78 + 299 — 2 > 8 
Second half-year 1935, compared 
with second half-year, 1934 : 
8 weeks to August 25, 1935... + 68 + 153 + 124 + 119 


o Free market rate. ¢+ Months. $ Receipts in Argentine Pesos. 
a Comparative figures for 1934 converted at official rate ruling in 1935 
f Converted at the “ free ’’ rate as a result of a decision of the High Court. 


OTHER OVERSEAS 





; annette nner Pa ENa enoErIR EINE tian Delta 1935 f 
Weekly average second half 1935] + 8} + 19% + 4153 + 14j oor Railways.. | 18 |Aug. 10 23 46 090 i ‘ 70),235} ~ "13 
Latest week 1935 compared with Egyptian Markets.. | 34 2°) |. 1,391} - 54,648/- 13 
Satake hits. tens sphabsaeee + 5 —- 19 + 9 _ 9 Gr.Southn.of Spain | 32 10} 104] Ps. 31,210}- 1,394,384) — 25378 
Mexican Railway... | 34 21! 483 $212, "7001+ 1785.10) + 131 
LONDON TRANSPORT Ty 
Compared with corre- > 
Takings «last year TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
a ear 
Week ending August 24, 1935 ...............sceseeee se 519,400 ~ 4.500 
Aggregate 8 weeks ending August 24, 1935......... £4,308,200 + 79,500 1935 


Anglo-Argentine ... | 34 |Aug. 26) 328 
B. Aires Lacroze ... 4 |July 28 
Burnley, Colne and 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up, see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 


Note.—The receipts this year include receipts of bus and coach undertakings xct 


21,301,871) RD 


$620,361 14,141 
$61,081 250) —256,710)— 10.2 


absorbed by London Transport in the corresponding period of last year. In order to Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 2 jAug. 24) 76] £4,907)+ 8S "Ta rena 
make a comparison with the previous year, the figures for that year have been adjusted Calcutta Tramways o a a "ieat4 ee 110,188) + vase 
on the basis of the best information available. ek nga 19 21 £28'596 485 60,782) + lis 
: a wie 15 * 71]/~ 2,080 803,111) + 13, 
OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS oe Eee in Be Sst 





t Months. 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
























































& tor Week Receipts 
Name 3 MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
1935 | + or — 1935 + or — 
Z a Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 
INDIAN Company = | Ending] scrip- ——— a 
1935 Rs. Rs. Le = _ 1935 +or— | 1995 
Assam Bengal ...... | 17 |July 31] 1,330 +4,41,200]—1,04,07S] 52,62,632!—10,98,200 ~ 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 16 20} 292 $86,600)+ 13,700]  6,78,500|— 14,800 Barcelona Traction | 7 |July 31] Gross )Ps 9,350,461) + 613,097 |70,641,679 
Bengal & N.Western| 16 20| 2,114 $8,03,243)— 32,892] 1,09,72,005|— 5,03,965 Net |Ps 5'897,288 4- 4$85,331/44 617, "102|+ 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 16 20) 3,268) = $21,14,000) + 1,02,141] 2,61,56,667| + 10,20,189 Canadian National | 7 |July 31] Gross |$ 14,886,392] + 893,117/95,02 9,714) +13 aa 
Bombay, Bar.& C.I. | 20 |Aug. 20/3,072] $22,26,000 5,000} 4,10,26,000] — 2.01,000 Rys. Net [$1,121,381] + ~ 432,937] 3,300 445) -1 
Madras & S. Mabr. | 17 |July 31\3,230) +18,36,000]—-3,41,105) 2 49,07,336]—26,90,088 Canadian Pacific... | 7 [July 31] Gross |$ 11,130,000] + 413,000)67,659,000 ~~ 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 16 20] 546 $1,34,705]— 14,203) 21,34,081 98,172 Net |§ 1,526,000)+ 15,000) 7,588,000 - 19:8 
South Indian ...... ; 20) 2,526) $14,99,534]+ 39,870 1,70,46,713,— 3,36,121 Zafra and Huelva 4 - 
t 11 days. t 10 days. RNID: > siecutinnnnal July 31] Gross |Ps 280,694]4+ 4,187] 1,911,581 
Net Profit Appropriation | || Correspondt 
After | Amount Period 
Balance Pp ere Year 
2 Year from ayment | Av ailable Dividend : 
Company vo Ae of for Carried to ———— 
— in os Deben- | Distri- |} prefce Ordinary Reserve, | Balance |} iv. 
~— ture bution ; ; Deprecia-| Forward th | dead 
In ion, etc. 
a Amount; Amount | Rate oan, 
| | : a eee 
Breweries | / £ ] £ f o/ 
Hall’s Oxford Brewery....... June30(c) 58,151) on 100, 543) 5,500 33,750 16i(c ) 
Financial Land, etc. 
Finance and Industrial Trust | June 30 |Dr. 4,767 1,394;Dr. 3,373 oo oe eee . 
Industrial Finance, &c. June 30 14,12 29) 34,431 48,560 32, 500 20,000 2 Dr. 12,500 8, 560 | 
Rosehaugh Co. ...........004 June 30* 10,792! 1,673 12,465) ce a 1,000! 11,465) 

Iron, Coal and Steel | | 468 
EE RR. ci pavcssaboncecece June 30 |D7112,017| Dr. 11,735|Dr126,7 52 asa Dr 126752) 7, 
Neepsend Steel and Tool..... Mar. 31 9,079 44°539] 53,638) 9 368 33. 632 1) 5,000 12,638 

Motor, Cycle and Aviation | 
Kenold and Coventry Chain | 
RCE ABER RS | June 30 12,938| 96,598 119,536) 13,002 52 ae 74 38,000 15,928) 
Other Companies "| 
TS ee May 31 | 12,047| 25,501) 37 548) | 13,330) 8,060 10 4,000} 12,158), 
PIE, BAB. sesencccecescesess June 30 | Dr. 14,878) Dy. 40,978)\ Dry. 59,8356) 2,382 l ose Dy 58,238]| 
Imitial Services ..........0.00. June 30 20 154} 238,388} 258,542!) 32 000 95, aes (b) 50 111,861 
Meccano, Ltd............0.0000. | Feb. 28 32,916 24,945 57,861) 7,000 24+ 11,813 
Yorkshire Amalgamated Pro- j J 
: EE cechnteeniniinsnnteranns Mar. 31 _ 12,390 12, 390) 5,893 6 oes 
ce I ee 


(a) Balance of profit and loss account at March 31, 1934, was absorbed in reconstruction scheme. (b) Also scrip bonus 100 per ce 


(c) For nine months compared with one year. * For half-year. t Free of income tax. 
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wad REPORTS AND NOTICES WIGGINS, TEAPE AND COMPANY, LTD.—The following is a 


comparative statement of the results of the company and its 


a MISCELLANEOUS subsidiaries :— 


















TED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION.—-Ihe ordinary Iwo Quarters ended 
- of this Corporation are of 5s. denomination, and not, as June 30th 
7 _ ia stated in last week's issue (page 385) 41 nominal. 1934 1935 
37 correctty »s¢ - : J 4 
lM gE SUSSEX BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED.—This Company is to k-stimated profits(a) ........000..c.ccceceescsceses 174,385 193,267 
63 ‘chase the share capital of the Dorking Brick Company, Ltd. Less provision for subsidiary losses ........... 17.776 6 386 
Sa ” Company proposes to increase its Capital to £540,000 by the ; : 
181 r ion of 120,000 new 8 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary tea a teoree 
p - of £1 and 280,000 new Deferred Shares of 5s., which will be 156,609 186.881 
ny oe to existing shareholders on bonus terms, and underwritten = !educt— 
a" "The Charterhouse Investment Trust, Limited. Debenture interest (gross)................... 34,375 34,375 
} Iv ofare “go } . / \ « = ‘a - 
7 ‘BOAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES.—A substantial increase in Preference dividend (gross) .............++. : 48,205 48,205 
65,2 ‘sings is shown in the quarterly statement to June 30, 1935 ——~ —-- 
M oss revenue amounted to £481,500, compared with £454,272 in neh sieht tatiana ial 74,029 104,301 
P preceding three months. Operating expenditure, including (e) After oc} i d ' 
7. : ae _ 905 ) <AKter Charging depreciation and providing for dividends and pr ti f 
don and mine administration charges, totalled £295,500, profits applicable to outside shareholders in subsidiary companies, proportion o 


ying an estimated surplus of £186,000, or £57,300 more than in 
March quarter. After providing for debenture interest and 
nium on redemption 423,000 and reserve for depreciation 
be 301) the profit, subject to taxation, is £125,500, as against 


Debenture interest, preference dividends and ordinary dividends 
are payable after deduction of income tax, and no prov ision has been 
made in the above statement for income tax (if any) in excess of 
$94] in March. such deduction 
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1329 _- ———----- +  - S - -- - ——— = 
p adc saan anne eeeenaeceetes eniceanaamcccecamnenamnnet 
ry 
D TRADE 
SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS from interruptions to production caused by the holidays, but large 
oe : E e buyers incline to postpone the placing of forward contracts because 
nee zE majority of commodity markets have again been quite of the uncertainty of prices. The development of winter contracts 
List tive, and the general trend of prices has been upwards. for house coal is slow. The coke market is stronger. 
133 Simccustrial raw materials were in good demand. Quotations Quotations: Yorkshire Association hards, 17s. 9d. to 18s. 3d.; 


1310 lead and spelter continued to rise, partly owing to the Derbyshire hards, 16s. 3d. to 16s. 6d.; Yorkshire screened gas coal, 


pe 4S oe Ln ° 17s. to 17s. 6d. (all f.o.b.); rough slacks, 8s. to 9s. at pits; best 

vision of British import duties. Copper 1S scarcely Yorkshire house, 20s. to 22s.; best Derbyshire, 19s. to 21s. (all at 

anged on the week, but there was a sharp recovery in the _ pits); graded coke, 13s. 6d. at ovens. 

— ce of “‘spot’’ tin, because supplies on the market v 

6a main small. Demand for coal by British industry con- WORKINGTON.—-The coal trade is very dull, but the seasonal 

10,21 ues at a high level. b re, . r, ; recovery is due to begin by the middle of September and the liquida 
us at a high level, but the position in South Wales has tion of what stock has been accumulated will not take long. 










al telorated owing to the decline in exports to Italy. Industrial fuel alone is in sharp request. Smalls are in short supply, 
"ag oreover, the reduction in the French import quota by and accordingly round coal is having to be crushed for the coking 
lid Ria - . : y - ants ji » district. The a > make ke is going 
3 per cent. from September 1st, discussed in a Note of the _P!@nts in the district. The whole of the make of coke is going to 
mal se 7 ; ae local iron smelters. 

ek, will increase the difficulties of Welsh collieries. 

aisactons in iron and steel materials have tapered off NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —!’rompt trade in Northumberland steam 

nce the beginning of August, but business is expected to coal _ ig away > age ea This is to be — at this 
casi resumed on a large scale ez : arate . srac time of the year. 1e forward position 1s much better, most 
; seed and linsee Tee - ule early - Septe mber. Prices of collieries being comfortably sold over the winter months. Durham 
* “ed and linseed oil have declined a little owing to better export trade remains quiet, there being little demand for coking or 
— P reports from Argentina. Dealings in rubber were a gas fuels. Prime brands of bunkers are steadier under a more 
; ue More active, but quotations are scarcely changed on active trade from foreign coaling stations. Inland trade is good 
— e Week, in Durham, and it is this side of the coal trade which is keeping up 
NUE : . ‘ ° yroduction. 
‘Siig (be event in the market for textile raw materials was! ada Se icaiiiatladdiidcaes. iain 
cael etratic moveme Ree . urre .0.b. prices for export :—NORTHUMBERLAND.—D.C_B., 
8 Dinir W. renee nt of cotton prices due to conflict of screened, 13s. 9d.: smalls, 11s.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin, 
978,000 _— at ashington concerning the policy to be adopted screened, 13s. 3d.: smalls, 10s. 6d.; Tyne Prime, large, 13s. 3d 
om respect of the 1935 crop. It now seems fairly certain, smalls, I1s.; Hartley Main, large, 13s. 3d.; smalls, IIs DURHAM 
aa Never, that loans to farmers will be continued at the ~——lambton/South Hetton, screened steam, 15s, 2d.; smalls, 
— te . . " Is 6 . >< speci gas 5s. : Imsid . Rvhope, Bol lon, 

on ae or ca ek ee det «TS SE: Wear special gas, 15s; oleate, Nr ae 

(posed. The j ° : : ; unscreened gas, 14s. 6d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking, 
oa Th e implications of the change in the policy of — unscreened and/or smalls, 13s. 2d.; prime unscreened bunkers, 
ding hited States Government are discussed in a Note of 13s. 9d.; second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; prime foundry 
ast Week. The market in wool has been firm, and it is coke, 18s. 6d.; Newcastle and District gas coke, 20s. 


~~ that the improvement in quotations will be main- GLASGOW.—Conditions are still on the slow side, but with the 
ee the sales in Australia which begin next aid of contract business collieries continue to keep outputs moving 
nday. The price of Italian and Japanese raw silk was fairly well. In most cases where orders are mee a =e 
txed up a little i > ‘ nial of the sidings is being made in preparation for the winter deman¢ 

», but . ra Jute was slightly cheaper than a week Apart from first steam in Fife and the Lothians, large coal is in 
c mp and flax were practically unchanged in plentiful supply, while owing to the curtailed general output nuts 
r are relatively scarce and well taken up. The Danish State Railways 
podctnfis were generally dearer than a week ago. Asa invited offers of 130,000 tons of locomotive steam coal for delivery 
at of the colder weather demand for meat increased at S¢Ptember to March. ties 

“\ prices. Bacon prices continued to fall. but quota- Shipment prices f.o.b. district ports : LANARKSHIRE:—Ell best, 


Ms fo , . l4s. 6d.-15s.: splint best, 17s. 6d.; splint second, 15s.-15s. 6d. ; 
t] butter and cheese were higher than last week. eer ration aie 15s.: navigation, unscreened, 13s. 6d.—13s. 9d. ; 
de Mincing avigi ' a. g 


 Dric Lane tea auctions keen competition drove Hartley, 16s.; steam, 13s.-13s. 6d.; trebles, 13s 6d.—14s : doubles, 
tpl — kinds of fruit are dearer than a year ago. _‘I4s.; singles, 12s. 9d.-13s.; pearls, a _—— - dross, = 
124 Ol wheat quotati aly : .  Fire.—Best unscreened navigation, 13s. 3d.—13s. 6d.; unscreenec 
: k q tons are scarcely changed on the navigation, 12s. 9d.-13s. 3d.; first-class steam, 13s. 6d.-14s. ; 


In t Ini third-class steam, Ils. 9d.-13s.; trebles, 13s.—16s. 6d.; doubles, 
he United States the recent upward movement of 13s. 6d.—14s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.-13s.; pearls, 10s. 6d.-10s. 9d 


y ed. yee’ appears to have been temporarily LOTHIANS.—Best splint, 14s. 6d. : ey steam, son -13s. ha 
it . oody’s i ° . secondary steam, 12s. 6d.—12s. 9d.; uns¢ reene. naviga 101 
; Modities bas d index of the dollar prices of staple 12s. 9d.—13s.: trebles, 14s. 6d.—15s.; doubles, 13s. 3d.-I3s. 6d. 
%) ’ nesd. ase on December 3I, I93I, stood at 164.5 singles 7 12s. , 9d.—13s. : pearls, 10s. Od. -} is. AYRSHIRE.—Best 
aj! onth ay, compared with 167.1 a week earlier, 162.4 unscreened navigation, 14s. 6d.; steam, 12s 6d. ; trebles, 14s. ; 
i. earlier and 155.3 on the corresponding day last doubles, 13s.-13s. 6d.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 
Ni ; lls. 6d. 
— a COAL CARDIFF.—Conditions in the South — coal —_ ae not 
ent een lD.—De : snta: shown anv improvement in recent weeks; on the contrary, 
 XPort en mand for steam coal is being well maintained sialieshen haem been Jess favourable, and shipments in the week 


Sker Market tho is rather more active. Bunkering coal is a 
S is maintai a: for a long time. Inland demand for industrial 
ned at former high levels. The market is recovering 


ended August 25th in the foreign and coastwise trades totalled only 
358,800 tons compared with 382,021 tons in the corresponding 
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period last year. At the moment chief interest centres in the 
Italian situation. A representative of the Italian Government has 
recently arrived in London and has endeavoured to arrange new 
contracts for considerable quantities, but he has laid down the 
condition that the settlement of the accounts in respect of these 
contracts shall be in accordance with the procedure prescribed in 
the Anglo-Italian Trade and Payments Agreements of April last 
This condition has been unacceptable by British exporters mainly 
because of the failure of the agreement to secure the settlement of 
outstanding liabilities, which at present are estimated at between 
£14 and £17 millions, and a request has been made that all further 
contracts should only be entered into on the basis of cash against 
documents. The high prices which are at present ruling in Italy 
are tempting speculators into the market, but the principal con- 
tractors are limiting their shipments to their existing contract 
obligations. Meanwhile, Germany is supplying Italy with record 
supplies of coal, and at the present time imports of coal from the 
Ruhr are at the rate of approximately 6} million tons per annum 
compared with less than 14 million tons in 1932. In other respects 
the market is featureless, and with few exceptions prices are ruling 
at the scheduled scale basis. 

Current approximate quotations :—Best Admiralty, large, 
19s. 6d.; seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. 9d. te 19s. : 
Black Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 
18s.; Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7}d.; best steams (w. 
13s. to 13s. 6d.; second steams, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; coking 
13s. 6d. to 14s.; anthracite, best large, 36s. to 40s.; Rec 
large, 22s. to 27s.; machine-made cobbles, 35s. to 49s. 6d. ; 
nuts, 35s. to 49s. 6d.; stove nuts, 34s to 47s.;  rubbly cul: 
to Ils. 9d.; special foundry coke, 37s. 6d. to 40s.; pate 
(Crown), 2ls.; pitwood, Portuguese, 22s. 6d.; French, 24s. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Foundries and rolling mills resume 
this week, after the holiday, with good orders on their boc 
a gradually increasing demand. Structural steel is in good r 
Producers of semi-manufactured steel are busy, as imports 
class of material are now limited. Shipments of finishe 
have been made recently to China and the Argentine. The } 
market is steady and there are signs of more activity, a! 
some consumers have now covered their requirements to t 
of the year. Makers are well placed for disposing of their 
and prices are strictly adhered to, on the basis of minimum ' 
per ton delivered locally for No. 3 Cleveland foundry pig i: 
71s. per ton for No. 1 East Coast hematite. A furnace wh 
recently been producing special iron has been changed « 
hematite and there are now ten in this area producing this 
of iron. A shipment of about 1,200 tons of hematite iron h 
made to Italy this week, under special arrangements, other 
export demand is poor. Good Durham blast-furnace 
obtainable at 19s. per ton delivered works. Heavy melti: 
scrap is firm at 52s. 6d. delivered works, with demand good 
SHEFFIELD.— Steel works report that buying has been easic: 
this week and pressure for delivery is confined to certain special 
lines which have gained a position of importance in recent years. 
Makers of high-speed tool steel could do with more work than has 
come forward this year. Consumption of such material by the 
inland engineering works is larger than for many years past, but 
there has been a gradual shrinkage of exports. Some of Sheffield’s 
former customers are now quite independent of foreign sources ot 
tool steel, among them Russia, until recently the largest importer. 
Foreign producers have an advantage over Sheffield in being able 
to obtain cheaper tungsten—the essential alloying ingredient of 
high-speed steel. The output of stainless steel continues to expand 
and is now one of Sheffield’s leading products. It has been 
estimated at more than 15,000 tons of ingots a year. The volume 
of business coming forward from the automobile trade maintains 
a substantial level, although rather below former records. Demand 
for steel for aircraft is large and insistent, quick delivery being re- 
quired. The steel cartel arrangement scarcely affects the trade 
in Sheffield’s typical products. Open-hearth basic steel plants in 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire are running to capacity, with good 
prospects for the remainder of the year. Tool makers are busy, but 
trade in cutlery and electro-plate is restricted. Hotel and 
restaurant requirements are constantly expanding. 


WORKINGTON.— Affairs continue to go well in the North-West 
Coast hematite pig-iron trade. There has been a fresh bout of 
forward buying, due in no way to any fear of a further advance 
in prices, and makers are heavily sold, having disposed, indeed, of 
production on the present scale for twelve months to come. There 
seems to be no reason why they should not continue to dispose 
each week of the make of the eight furnaces in blast between 
Workington and Barrow, for the demand on all sides is larger. 
Midland and South Walian needs are heavier, and so are those of 
Scotland, the Continent and the Dominions. In all these, markets 
absorb almost half of the output, the remainder going into con- 
sumption at the steelworks associated with five of the furnaces. 
Prices are very firm, Bessemer mixed numbers being quoted at 
£3 15s. at Glasgow ;; #4 ls. at Manchester; /4 4s. 6d. at Birmingham ; 
and {4 6s. at Sheffield. Special qualities are in keen request at an 
additional 2s. 6d. to 5s. per ton. Malleable iron is a lively trade at 
£5 15s. at Birmingham and ferro-manganese at {10 15s. to {11 5s. 
home. Steelmakers are busy, with prospects of remaining briskly 
engaged until the end of the year. Workington has this week shipped 
4,000 tons of iron and steel, rolling billets, bars, slabs and sleepers, 
to Scotland, South Wales and the Continent. Barrow is on rails, 
hoops and strips. Native ore at 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. is merely in 
local demand. 


GLASGOW.—The position in the West of Scotland shows little 
change this week and work proceeds on very satisfactory lines, 
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except in the case of shipbuilding. Although a , 
number of orders have been placed with Clyde shipbuild 

this month, there is still room for very much more Ty dun, 
however, every prospect that a number of contracts will en i, 
here shortly. The machinery required for many of the Placed 
placed vessels is being supplied by makers in the West of Scat’ 
who are all busy not only with work for Clyde shipbuilder: ey: 
shipbuilders in other parts of the country. Steelmakers = ‘e 7 
semis and re-rollers of steel bars are all working at or near - ~~ 
Sheet re-rollers have been able to find employment for an a, 
number of mills and galvanising plant is also very fully ne 
still mainly on home orders. At the tube plants work is plentifit 


CARDIFF.—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday ; 
moderate amount of business was transacted in tinplates oy ‘. 
average position showed little improvement and the output a 
the neighbourhood of only about 52 per cent. of capacity. Schedui 
prices are unchanged. Galvanised sheets are also featureless x 
about £11 5s. per ton, and steel bars at £5 5s. per ton. Shinmen 
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show an increase of 478 tons, while stocks of rough copper, 4 
11,359 tons, show an increase of 50 tons on the week 


LEAD AND SPELTER.— The market in lead showed no new oa" 
during the past week, but spelter improved slightly The int 
duction on Tuesday of the new duties on foreign lead and > 
had little effect on the market, since this development had @ 
been discounted. The date of the projected internation 
conference remains uncertain, but it is expected to be a 
end of September. It is anticipated in well-informed arcies ™ 
the cartel will then be re-established. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange : 
Monday, against 500 tons last week; 400 tons on Tuesday, 
1,150 tons last week; 800 tons on Wednesday, against oa an 
last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was were 
per lb., against 4-30 cents a week ago and 4°15 cents 4 a 
The official closing quotation in London for soft foreig? a 
during the current month was {16 per ton, compare © 
£16 2s. 6d. a week ago. oss 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : call 
Monday, against 1,300 tons last week; 1,100 toms 02 sail 
against 700 tons last week; 1,025 tons on Wednesday. Tal 
1,025 tons last week. Wednesday's quotation 10 East * at 
was 4-60 cents per Ib., against 4-60 cents the week before nil 
cents a month earlier. Wednesday's official closing ee se 
London for ‘‘ good ordinary brands” for shipment ee 
current month was £15 8s. 9d. per ton, against £15 last j 
t week. Dene 
off in the Ua 
witness 
ht reactde 


500 tons & 
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a 
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TIN.—The tin market has again passed a quie 
in Europe has been small and has also eased « 
States. Following the record level of production ig 
cently, American tinplate mills have shown signs of as a come ti 
this rather lower level of activity seems likely to rule ; increase 
to come. The increase in supplies, due to the rece will pote 
production quotas to 65 per cent., is not yet visible, — dred 
become apparent within the next fortnight. ae ‘vere recta 
(out of a total of 1,200 tons) of buffer pool tin, which reshippes “ 
shipped from New York to England, have been aa Pavan i 
America, where supplies at the moment are ee of Mine 
this country. Meanwhile, in Malaya, the Cham* future 1 
carrying through a referendum regarding Malaya s s 


: . e schen™ 
the restriction scheme. Malaya is not opposed : : compare ® 
principle, but her producers want fair treatment, © 

those in other signatory countries. n Moniii 


; - As 50 
Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange : 130 ton tg 


. ins ' 
against 320 tons last week; 115 tons on Tuesday, — ast We 
last week; 90 tons on Wednesday, against 3t 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 
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<1.00 cents a week ago and 52-65 cents a month ago. 
‘ inst’ < official closing quotation in London for standard cash 
Be acs S90 per ton, compared with £225 to 4226 last week. 
ae aie London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 
i ne 4 decrease of 783 tons on the week. 
it _ 


NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
OTHER ‘um ingots and bars for home delivery were again 
i. ee yer ton. Nickel, for home and export, at #200 to 
ap smainn unchanged. Quicksilver, on the spot, was 
at {11 7s. Gd. to £11 10s. per flask of 76 Ibs. Chinese 
oe was quoted at £69 to £70 per ton ex w arehouse, as against 
Te ‘ber ton last week. Chinese wolfram for July-August 
San al 32s to 34s. per unit c.i.f. remains unchanged. Platinum 


nned) remains une hanged in price at 47 per ounce. 


TEXTILES 


as er. — Business has continued on restricted 

-~ eee in the turnover has been checked by the 
«cotton situation, and the wide fluctuations in prices in Liverpool 
iNew York. The news from the United States with regard to 
cotton loan plan for this season has caused great confusion, and 
‘*  -=a af loct week brought business almost 
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ee 
a . § ' ° ' 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
‘om Cotton—Mid. American ...... per Ib. | 6-69 | 6-44 | 6-58 | 6-29 | 5-69 | 7-12 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Egyptian .......... . per ib, | 8-15 | 8-11 | 8-12 | 7-95 | 7-60 | 8-73 
cite IOI vescscniesnnneusmseones perib. | 103 | 10 | 10g] 10 9% | 108 
eae Br PMID enscocssosscoseecsosoves perib. | 10 10 103 10} 9 10% 
* » 60's twist (Egyptian)......... per ib. | 15} ist 16 | 15g] 153] 17 
: i. Printers 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand|s. d.js djs. djs dis dis. 4. 
ha Saaremaa elena deinen 17 6/17 3 ]17 43/17 13116 5 h19 6 
. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and 
i heiaaidinattaciehiahtenbansmidinngnsbensienias 24 43/24 3 [24 43/24 13/20 8 )24 6 
f ©. ditto, $8 vds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib.......... 10 510 4]10 410 3/10 4)11 3 
1 ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8 Ib....... |] 9 31/9 2]/9 3)/9 2/9 2/10 1 
ton 
MEL RTIAN COTTON SPINNERS’ SCHEME. — Further progress has 
a ” made this week with regard to the scheme for stabilising prices 
wil V Egyptian spinning section of the Lancashire cotton trade. 
ednesday last, the Special Committee of the Master Cotton 
ee Federation, which is dealing with the matter discussed 
as © “ene prepared by a sub-committee. It is understood that this 
sa °@ basis of a pool and quotas, and will require the support of 
Ge “ss of not less than 85 per cent. of the spindles concerned before 
4 ‘Pat into force. The Council which is to be formed will fix 
a ction quota for each period of four weeks on the statistical 
" a — by members as to actual production, deliveries 
; ree a are to be penalties for breaches of the scheme. 
the aa this week secured the support of hosiery spinners 
mas of the . Scheme is now being supported by the owners of 85 per 
United ie aon an ee in the Egyptian yarn section. As the full 
ad ars be placed ona legal basis, it may be some weeks before 
series voluntary 4 operation, but spinners are carrying out very loyally 
e ua consider “d agreement with regard to prices. The proposals will 
a ted further by the Special Committee. 
analy y : 
a ney nex eaatord. — The new Australian selling season opens in 
seat » hawe coe ay. Since the last London sales closed in July 
pe e been able t ie auctions, and holders of Colonial wools 
hat 9 tet Prices = _ the raw material on a higher basis than current 
ints Ys is being tak ops. The output of the finer qualities from the 
ot umed in. Bradf Up as readily as ever, despite the large quantities 
ene ‘quote for ne ord in recent months. Many topmakers can 
4 WF Tawn earlier delivery than December, and some have 


a for et da altogether. For warp 64’s 3ld. has been 


ih tinues j ery and 30d. for December, and the market still 
- meee = against the buyer. There are signs of much more 
t we Whole cone uture on the part of spinners, although cloth prices 
1 2 the cost Hot yet taken account of the last 3d. or 4d. per Ib. 
Plies have te merino tops. For some weeks spinners needing 
* there has on from hand to mouth, but during the last ten 

2 considerably more contracting for delivery 
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November-February at prices generally about Id. per Ib. lower than 
those ruling for spot. Some considerable weights have been sold, 
and a very strong opening is expected in Sydney on the fullest recent 
Bradford level. It is unknown what competition there will be from 
Japan for wool, and it is felt that the reduced turnover in France 
and other gold bloc countries, together with the strict external credit 
limitations of Italy, may reduce European buying considerably below 
normal, but consumption in Great Britain is so good and stocks of 
fine wools so light, that considerable activity is certain from Bradford 
importers. In cross-breds, while there is not much more turnover, 
there is more optimism, and it is felt that if merino tops are to remain 
above 30d. for any considerable period, consumption and cost of 
fine crossbreds are likely to improve. Holders of medium and low 
crossbreds have done a little better recently, and an increased 
demand for these may yet arise through Continental war orders, and 
possibly from America. 


GRAIN MARKETS 
WHEAT.— Trading has been quite active during the post week, 
and Liverpool futures quotations are scarcely changed on the week 
On the other hand, quotations in Chicago registered a sharp decline 
Recent rains in Argentina are said to have had a favourable etiect 
upon growing wheat, but an appreciable reduction of acreage is 
‘ed and the quality in certain districts is likely to be poor. A 
observation applies to the Australian crop. Recent reports 
sise the poor quality and low yield of much of the United 
spring wheat crop. 
wrding to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and 
uring the past week were 1,241,000 quarters, against 845,000 
rs in the preceding week. On Wednesday last, ‘‘ September ” 
3 were quoted in Chicago at 872? cents per bushel, against 
nts the week before and 942 cents a month ago. Quotations 
adon, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
p, 33s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 34s. 6d. a week ago; No. 2 
ern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 33s., against 33s. 6d 
igo. 


'UR.—Demand for both home-milled and imported continues 

Shipments from North America in the past week totalled 
' sacks, compared with 86,000 in the previous week. Wed- 
y’s London quotations (excluding quota payments) were 
ht run, delivered country, 27s. per 280 Ibs., against 26s. 6d. a 
igo; delivered London, 26s., as compared with 25s. 6d. a week 
Manitoba patents, ex store, 25s. 6d. to 27s., against 24s. 3d 
». a week ago. Australian, ex store, 20s. to 20s. 9d., against 
d. to 20s. 9d. a week ago. 


RLEY.—"' October "’ futures were quoted at 34} cents per 
1 in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 354 cents last week 
6} cents a month ago. Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on 
esday were : ‘ English feed’ (new) at farm, 21s. to 23s., as 
st 23s. last week. 


weeIS8.—Demand has eased this week and prices have shown a 
sagging tendency. On Wednesday, “ September” futures were 
quoted at 25} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 27§ cents a week 
ago and 33} cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
‘English Black ’’ (old), at farm, 22s. per 336 Ibs., against 22s. a 
week ago; ‘‘ English White ”’ (old), at farm, 22s., against 22s. last 
week ; “‘ Chilean White,” landed, 27s., against 26s. 6d. a week earlier. 

MAIZE.—Business has been fairly active, but quotations are below 
the level of a week ago. “ September ’’ futures were quoted on 
Wednesday at 70} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 74} cents a 
week ago and 76} cents last month. (uotations in London, 
Wednesday : ‘' Plate,’’ landed, 16s. 9d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 
16s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,"’ ex ship (new), 15s. 9d., as against 
15s. 6d. a week ago; “‘ Plate,’’ ‘* August,”” 15s. 9d., against 15s. 9d 
a week ago. Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £4 10s 
to £4 12s. 6d. per ton, against 44 10s. to 44 12s. 6d. a week ago. 
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period last year. At the moment chief interest centres in the 
Italian situation. A representative of the Italian Government has 
recently arrived in London and has endeavoured to arrange new 
contracts for considerable quantities, but he has laid down the 
condition that the settlement of the accounts in respect of these 
contracts shall be in accordance with the procedure prescribed in 
the Anglo-Italian Trade and Payments Agreements of April last 
This condition has been unacceptable by British exporters mainly 
because of the failure of the agreement to secure the settlement of 
outstanding liabilities, which at present are estimated at between 
£14 and £1} millions, and a request has been made that all further 
contracts should only be entered into on the basis of cash against 
documents. The high prices which are at present ruling in Italy 
are tempting speculators into the market, but the principal con- 
tractors are limiting their shipments to their existing contract 
obligations. Meanwhile, Germany is supplying Italy with record 
supplies of coal, and at the present time imports of coal from the 
Ruhr are at the rate of approximately 6} million tons per annum 
compared with less than 14 million tons in 1932. In other respects 
the market is featureless, and with few cxceptions prices are ruling 
at the scheduled scale basis. 

Current approximate quotations :—Best Admiralty, large, 
19s. 6d.; seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. 9d. to 19s. ; 
Black Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 
18s.; Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7$d.; best steams (washed), 
13s. to 13s. 6d.; second steams, 12s. 6d. to 13s.: coking smalls, 
13s. 6d. to I4s.; anthracite, best large, 36s. to 40s.; Ked Vein, 
large, 22s. to 27s.; machine-made cobbles, 35s. to 49s. 6d.; French 
nuts, 35s. to 49s. 6d.; stove nuts, 34s to 47s.; rubbly culm, IIs. 
to Ills. 9d.; special foundry coke, 37s. 6d. to 40s.; patent fuel 
(Crown), 21s.; pitwood, Portuguese, 22s. 6d.; French, 24s. 6d. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Foundries and rolling mills resumed work 
this week, after the holiday, with good orders on their books and 
a gradually increasing demand. Structural steel is in good request. 
Producers of semi-manufactured steel are busy, as imports of this 
class of material are now limited. Shipments of finished steel 
have been made recently to China and the Argentine. The pig-iron 
market is steady and there are signs of more activity, although 
some consumers have now covered their requirements to the end 
of the year. Makers are well placed for disposing of their output 
and prices are strictly adhered to, on the basis of minimum 67s. 6d 
per ton delivered locally for No. 3 Cleveland foundry pig iron and 
71s. per ton for No. 1 East Coast hematite. A furnace which has 
recently been producing special iron has been changed over to 
hematite and there are now ten in this area producing this quality 
of iron. A shipment of about 1,200 tons of hematite iron has been 
made to Italy this week, under special arrangements, otherwise the 
export demand is poor. Good Durham blast-furnace coke is 
obtainable at 19s. per ton delivered works. Heavy melting steel! 
scrap is firm at 52s. 6d. delivered works, with demand good. 

SHEFFIELD.—Steel works report that buying has been easier 
this week and pressure for delivery is confined to certain special 
lines which have gained a position of importance in recent years. 
Makers of high-speed tool steel could do with more work than has 
come forward this year. Consumption of such material by the 
inland engineering works is larger than for many years past, but 
there has been a gradual shrinkage of exports. Some of Sheffield’s 
former customers are now quite independent of foreign sources ot 
tool steel, among them Russia, until recently the largest importer. 
Foreign producers have an advantage over Sheffield in being able 
to obtain cheaper tungsten—the essential alloying ingredient of 
high-speed steel. The output of stainless steel continues to expand 
and is now one of Sheffield’s leading products. It has been 
estimated at more than 15,000 tons of ingots a year. The volume 
of business coming forward from the automobile trade maintains 
a substantial level, although rather below former records. Demand 
for steel for aircraft is large and insistent, quick delivery being re- 
quired. The steel cartel arrangement scarcely affects the trade 
in Sheffield’s typical products. Open-hearth basic steel plants in 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire are running to capacity, with good 
prospects for the remainder of the year. Tool makers are busy, but 
trade in cutlery and electro-plate is restricted. Hotel and 
restaurant requirements are constantly expanding. 


WORKINGTON.— Affairs continue to go well in the North-West 
Coast hematite pig-iron trade. There has been a fresh bout of 
forward buying, due in no way to any fear of a further advance 
in prices, and makers are heavily sold, having disposed, indeed, of 
production on the present scale for twelve months to come. There 
seems to be no reason why they should not continue to dispose 
each week of the make of the eight furnaces in blast between 
Workington and Barrow, for the demand on all sides is larger. 
Midland and South Walian needs are heavier, and so are those of 
Scotland, the Continent and the Dominions. In all these, markets 
absorb almost half of the output, the remainder going into con- 
sumption at the steelworks associated with five of the furnaces. 
Prices are very firm, Bessemer mixed numbers being quoted at 
£3 15s. at Glasgow ;; 44 ls. at Manchester; {4 4s. 6d. at Birmingham ; 
and /4 6s. at Sheffield. Special qualities are in keen request at an 
additional 2s. 6d. to 5s. per ton. Malleable iron is a lively trade at 
£5 15s. at Birmingham and ferro-manganese at {10 15s. to {11 5s. 
home. Steelmakers are busy, with prospects of remaining briskly 
engaged until the end of the year. Workington has this week shipped 
4,000 tons of iron and steel, rolling billets, bars, slabs and sleepers, 
to Scotland, South Wales and the Continent. Barrow is on rails, 
hoops and strips. Native ore at 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. is merely in 
local demand. 

GLASGOW.—The position in the West of Scotland shows little 
change this week and work proceeds on very satisfactory lines, 
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except in the case of shipbuilding. Although a consi... 
number of orders have been placed with Clyde shipbuil ssi 
this month, there is still room for very ers dy 


much more ning 
however, every prospect that a number of hve 


- contracts wi ve 4, 
here shortly. The machinery required for many Ay tye Place 


placed vessels is being supplied by makers in the West of Sent 
who are all busy not only with work for Clyde shipbuilders a 
shipbuilders in other parts of the country. Steelmakers > “ . 
semis and re-rollers of steel bars are all working at or near . es 
Sheet re-rollers have been able to find employment for an im — 
number of mills and galvanising plant is also very fully pon 
still mainly on home orders. At the tube plants work is pleat 
CARDIFF.—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday 
moderate amount of business was transacted in tinplates et ‘ 
average position showed little improvement and the output a 
the neighbourhood of only about 52 per cent. of Capacity. Sched h 
prices are unchanged. Galvanised sheets are also featureless 
about £11 5s. per ton, and steel bars at {5 5s. per ton. Shona 
of tinplates at Swansea last week were only 40,200 boxes, compare 
with 66,503 boxes in the corresponding period last year, but oy; 
to the recent holiday stoppages stocks totalled only about 510% 
boxes, as against 111,675 boxes a year ago. : " 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—-|’rices rose early this week, but fell back on Wednesday 
—a development which was not unexpected. The recent uprush of 
demand was due to the anticipation of an outbreak of hostilities ; 
East Africa; but, since an Abyssinian war would probably n 
occasion any great increase in copper consumption, it is unlikely 
to cause any scarcity of supplies. The recent rise of prices, how 
was not overdone, and no substantial fall is likely in the near fy 
especially in view of the fact that a seasonal expansion of cons 
tion is to be looked for shortly. On the other hand, it wou 
imprudent to count upon a sharp increase in prices in the 
future. The copper scheme has several gaps and, althou 
undoubtedly serves to support the market, it is too weak to st 
a substantial rise in prices. Visible stocks (571,000 short tons a 
still adequate, and there is no necessity to scramble for supplies, « 
was done in the United States during the past fortnight. In ay 
case, such an abnormal expansion of demand, which mus ! 
succeeded by a period of restricted buying, can never beneft: 
copper market. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 3,600 tons on Monde 
against 4,100 tons last week; 2,100 tons on ‘Tuesday, against 3 
tons last week; 3,500 tons on Wednesday, as against 4,00!) tm 
last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 8-02} cents per Ib. 1 
New York on Wednesday, against 7-974 cents a week ago 2 
7-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday's official closing price ™ 
standard cash in London was £33 3s. 9d. to £33 5s., compared ™ 
£33 7s. 6d to £33 8s. 9d. a week ago. Stocks of retined copper: 
British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 74,949 0% 
show an increase of 478 tons, while stocks of rough coppe 
11,359 tons, show an increase of 50 tons on the week 


LEAD AND SPELTER.-——The market in lead showed no new it — 
during the past week, but spelter improved slightly. The = 
duction on Tuesday of the new duties on foreign lead end + 
had little effect on the market, since this development had 
been discounted. The date of the projected international 
conference remains uncertain, but it is expected to be — 
end of September. It is anticipated in well-informed arcies ™ 
the cartel will then be re-established. ae 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 50 tons 
Monday, against 500 tons last week; 400 tons on Tuesday, #0 
1,150 tons last week; 800 tons on Wednesday, against vo aa 
last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was eer 
per Ib., against 4-30 cents a week ago and 4°15 cents @ See 
The official closing quotation in London for soft foreig? for —s 
during the current month was {16 per ton, compare ™ 
£16 2s. 6d. a week ago. ial 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : oa 
Monday, against 1,300 tons last week; 1,100 tons on tN 
against 700 tons last week; 1,025 tons on Wednestay, 
1,025 tons last week. Wednesday's quotation 10 East ° are 
was 4-60 cents per Ib., against 4-60 cents the week before San 
cents a month earlier. Wednesday's official closing wer si 
London for ‘‘ good ordinary brands” for shipment cull 


= . k 
current month was £15 8s. 9d. per ton, against £15 last We 


: -eek may 
TIN.—The tin market has again passed a quiet wer OT 
in Europe has been small and has also eased off 10 coal 
States. Following the record level of production reactit 
cently, American tinplate mills have shown signs of 4s rs come ti! 
this rather lower level of activity seems likely to rule + increas 
to come. The increase in supplies, due to the rece will prota 
production quotas to 65 per cent., is not yet visible, aoa! tot 
become apparent within the next fortnight. — arene rectal 
(out of a total of 1,200 tons) of buffer pool tin, which reshippel * 
shipped from New York to England, have been valler that” 
America, where supplies at the moment are ae of Mines” 
this country. Meanwhile, in Malaya, the Chambe oa 
carrying through a referendum regarding Malaya > ve scvem® 


b= : : } 4 
the restriction scheme. Malaya is not opposed to compared wa 
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principle, but her producers want fair treatment, co 
those in other signatory countries. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange : 130 Sal 9 
against 320 tons last week; 115 tons on Tuesday : = ns last 
last week; 90 tons on Wednesday, against pe cents Pe” 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 48 
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4 31-00 cents a week ago and 52:65 cents a month ago. 
" painst sc ficial closing quotation in London for standard cash 
A Fednesday S OMCl< d with £225 296 last week 
x4 90) 10s. to £221 per ton, compare with £225 to {226 last week. 
ty - al tin in London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 
a) ‘OCKS " ~ : i = 

d “07 tons, a decrease of 783 tons on the week. 


; THER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 

, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery Were again 
aj at £100 per ton. Nickel, for home and export, at 4200 to 

“1 remains unchanged. Quicksilver, on the spot, was 
t /11 7s. 6d. to £11 10s. per flask of 76 Ibs. Chinese 
mony Was quoted at £69 to £70 per ton ex warehouse, as against 
to 471 per ton last week. Chinese wolfram for July—August 
Joment at 32s. to 34s. per unit c.i.f. remains unchanged. Platinum 
‘aned) remains unchanged in price at 47 per ounce. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. —- Manchester. — Business has continued on restricted 
« Any improvement in the turnover has been checked by the 
«cotton situation, and the wide fluctuations in prices in Liverpool 
New York. The news from the United States with regard to 
cotton loan plan for this season has caused great confusion, and 
» break in prices at the end of last week brought business almost 
, standstill. Each day there has been some development which 
<caused nervousness, and there is a good deal of criticism on this 
» of the way in which this matter has been dealt with by the 
.shington Government. It now seems fairly definite that the loan 
‘i be 10 cents a Ib. instead of 12 cents. In the first instance it 
» believed that the growers would be granted a subsidy bringing 
e price up to 12 cents, but it now appears that the bonus will be 
nited to2cents. This arrangement should free cotton for market- 
¢ and exporters in the States are very pleased with the new terms, 
hich are discussed in a Note of the Week. In the meantime, the 
) continues to make steady progress, and it is fully expected that 
eSeptember Government estimate will not be less than 12,000,000 
Trade in yarn and cloth has been thoroughly disorganised. Some 
janers and manufacturers have been afraid to quote owing to the 
pertain outlook. Most buyers have adopted a waiting policy 
d business on a free scale cannot be expected until the outlook is 
There are indications, however, of some traders showing 


‘ 


reconfidence in current prices, and it is possible that very shortly 
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5 per ton, 
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~ rain merchants will take a view of the market and operate more 
ry lv. A bearish factor, however, is the probability of hedze 
ee ling of cotton during the next month or two. 
\ 
) a COTTON PRICES 
ee Corresponding 
| wu 1935 Date 
Per: 
‘et Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. 1933 | 1934 
aj 4af]af{af{aisa 
: Cotton—Mid. American ...... per Ib. | 6-69 | 6-44 | 6-58 | 6-29 | 5-69 | 7-12 
nto Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
na Egyptian .......... - per ib. | 8-15 | 8-11 | 8-12 | 7-95 | 7-60 | 8-73 
spect PRO OIE an cncserercscccnsecees perlb. | 10 10 103 | 10 9% | 108 
' © ODI cnnceecccccccecccccees perlb. | 10 10 10g | 10} 9 10% 
» 60's twist (Egyptian)......... per lb. | 15} 1st 16 154 15 17 
2 a Priaters 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32's and Bais dis die dis aja a 
tn 8 9 by 1, ad TO TO ee eee 
ns 8 dito, $8 yds. 18by 16,101... 10 Sho alto ato sto 4 lit sf 
at A ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8g Ib... | 9 319 219 3/9 2/9 210 1 
) t02 
cent 
‘hat SertAR COTTON SPINNERS’ SCHEME. — Further progress has 
ones . : us week with regard to the scheme for stabilising prices 
vil Wein spinning section of the Lancashire cotton trade, 
oo a last, the Special Committee of the Master Cotton 
= ved ederation, which is dealing with the matter discussed 
al ; a a pared by a sub-committee. It is understood that this 
— ote Pp of a pool and quotas, and will require the support of 
“ed oe oo less than 85 per cent. of the spindles concerned before 
ai ta to allyaoaned The Council which is to be formed will fix 
a mn — for each period of four weeks on the statistical 
my a - plied by members as to actual production, deliveries 
- imevement he = to be penalties for breaches of the scheme. 
we ithe whole « roe this week secured the support of hosiery spinners 
demas tof the a ‘emeé is now being supported by the owners of 85 per 
Unit aes ger eee in the Egyptian yarn section. As the full 
ssed cheme is be placed on a legal basis, it may be some weeks before 
eacti0e 's iN operation, but spinners are carrying out very loyally 


voluntary Ss : 
me uo tary agreement with regard to prices. 


“nsidered further by The proposals will 


rea is the Special Committee. 
yoda — ° 
nd ton acy next ptierd. — The new Australian selling season opens in 
vecetl ¢ have co ay. Since the last London sales closed in July 
noed e been able t no public auctions, and holders of Colonial wools 
‘hat 3 Risen sell the raw material on a higher basis than current 
Mines 5 nbs is being res a The output of the finer qualities from the 
re und sumed jn Bradt = as readily as ever, despite the large quantities 
peme # ‘quote for no ord in recent months. Many topmakers can 
red 0 Tawn a delivery than December, and some have 
d for spot deliver altogether. For warp 64’s 3ld. has been 
sfonds! tinues its Pre ery and 30d. for December, and the market still 
060 eNce in the { et the buyer. There are signs of much more 
* ae ~ oe on the part of spinners, although cloth prices 
perl in the cost of yet taken account of the last 3d. or 4d. per Ib. 
plies have merino tops. For some weeks spinners needing 


there 4 _ from hand to mouth, but during the last ten 
2 considerably more contracting for delivery 
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November-February at prices generally about 1d. per Ib. lower than 
those ruling for spot. Some considerable weights have been sold, 
and a very strong opening is expected in Sydney on the fullest recent 
Bradford level. It is unknown what competition there will be from 
Japan for wool, and it is felt that the reduced turnover in France 
and other gold bloc countries, together with the strict external credit 
limitations of Italy, may reduce European buying considerably below 
normal, but consumption in Great Britain is so good and stocks of 
tine wools so light, that considerable activity is certain from Bradford 
importers. In cross-breds, while there is not much more turnover, 
there is more optimism, and it is felt that if merino tops are to remain 
above 30d. for any considerable period, consumption and cost of 
fine crossbreds are likely to improve. Holders of medium and low 
crossbreds have done a little better recently, and an increased 
demand for these may yet arise through Continental war orders, and 
possibly from America 


GRAIN MARKETS 

WHEAT.—-Trading has been quite active during the past week, 
and Liverpool futures quotations are scarcely changed on the week 
On the other hand, quotations in Chicago registered a sharp decline 
Recent rains in Argentina are said to have had a favourable etiect 
upon growing wheat, but an appreciable reduction of acreage is 
expected and the quality in certain districts is likely to be poor. A 
similar observation applies to the Australian crop. Kecent reports 
emphasise the poor quality and low yield of much of the United 
States spring wheat crop. 

According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and 
flour during the past week were 1,241,000 quarters, against 845,000 
quarters in the preceding week. On Wednesday last, ‘‘ September "’ 
futures were quoted in Chicago at 873 cents per bushel, against 
894 cents the week before and 942 cents a month ago. Quotations 
in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, 33s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 34s. 6d. a week ago; No. 2 
Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 33s., against 33s. 6d. a 
week ago. 


FLOUR.— Demand for both home-milled and imported continues 
quiet. Shipments from North America in the past week totalled 
95,000 sacks, compared with 86,000 in the previous week. Wed 
nesday’s London quotations (excluding quota payments) were : 
Straight run, delivered country, 27s. per 280 lbs., against 26s. 6d. a 
week ago; delivered London, 26s., as compared with 25s. 6d. a week 


ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 25s. 6d. to 27s., against 24s. 3d 
to 26s. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 20s. to 20s. 9d., against 
19s. 9d. to 20s. 9d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—' October "’ futures were quoted at 34} cents per 
bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 354 cents last week 
and 36} cents a month ago. Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on 
Wednesday were: “‘ English feed ’’ (new) at farm, 21s. to 23s., as 
against 23s. last week. 


OATS.—Demand has eased this week and prices have shown a 
sagging tendency. On Wednesday, ‘‘ September’ futures were 
quoted at 25} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 27§ cents a week 
ago and 33 cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
‘English Black "’ (old), at farm, 22s. per 336 Ibs., against 22s. a 
week ago; ‘‘ English White ”’ (old), at farm, 22s., against 22s. last 
week ; ‘‘ Chilean White,” landed, 27s., against 26s. 6d. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.— Business has been fairly active, but quotations are below 
the level of a week ago. ‘‘ September’ futures were quoted on 
Wednesday at 70} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 743 cents a 
week ago and 76} cents last month. (uotations in London, 
Wednesday : ‘* Plate,”’ landed, 16s. 9d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 


16s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,’’ ex ship (new), 15s. 9d., as against 
15s. 6d. a week ago; ‘‘ Plate,” August,” 15s. 9d., against 15s. 9d. 


a week ago. Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £4 10s 


to £4 12s. 6d. per ton, against /4 10s. to 44 12s. 6d. a week ago. 


Souths America 


Limited 
6,7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C.2 
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COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1931-32 to 1934-35 :— 


| 1931-1932 | 1932-1933 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 





Estimated sales of home - grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
wheat— 
1 week to Angust 24 ...........++. 40,854 340,650 176,562 337,193 
52 weeks to August 24 .............. 4,055,499 9,178,560 6,837,443 114,344,806 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. s. d. s. a. 
GUE... cocevcncccnecsoccenscnnenseovesasscces 6 2 5 Uv 5 3 4 5 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1931 to 1934 :— 





Quantities Sotp AVERAGE Prick PER Cwr. 





Week ended 

Wheat | Barley | Oats Wheat | Barley | Oats 

Cwrts. Cwrts. Cwts. s. d. s. d. sa, 
\ s- % pa 24.780 935 7,250 6 4 8 5 6 2 
SE SE 40,854 9,003 16,148 6 2 7 5 6 11 
Aug. 26, 1933 ......... 340,650 63,649 46,420 5§ 0 ll Oo § 5 
Aug. 25, 1934 ......... 176,562 29,743 30,706 5 3 110 5 6 4 
Aug. 17, 1935 ......... 137,807 14,079 2.814 47 7 6 3 
EE. DE; BEES cccccccese 337,193 27,899 41,399 4 5 9 0 6 2 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.— The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1933 and 
1934 :— 


Jan. 4, 
1933 


Jan. 3, 
1934 


Aug. 29,} Jan. 2, 
1934 1935 


Aug. 21, | Aug. 28, 


NEAREST FUTURE 1935 1935 














Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 

—Cents per 60 Ib. ......... 463 653 813 82} 87? 85 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 

Cents per 60 Ib. ............ 464 84} 102} 98st 89} 72 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 126,337,000 bushels, 
shows an increase of 1,385,000 bushels on the week. Supplies a 
vear ago amounted to 98,257,000 bushels 


OTHER FOODS 


BACON. Prices were again marked down on Friday of last 
week, but have subsequently been fairly steady for the majority 
of descriptions. Demand for English and Irish has been dis- 
appointing, but the advent of cooler weather should lead to a 
general improvement in demand. The official quotations (per 
ewt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis for dealings on the 
London Provision Exchange this week were: English, 83s. to 
85s.; Canadian, 76s.; Danish, 83s.: as against 87s. to 89s., 78s. 
and 87s. respectively, last week. Arrivals in London last week 
included Danish, 16,876 bales: Canadian, 3,380; Dutch, 2,818: 
Lithuanian, 1,979; Polish, 3,011; against 17,560, 3,120, 2,879, 
2,000 and 3,802, respectively, in the previous week. 

BUTTER.— Under the influence of a firm demand, prices have 
shown some recovery during the past week. Quotations (per cwt.) 
on the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday were: New 
Zealand, finest salted, 96s.; Australian, choicest salted, 95s.: 
Danish, 108s. to 110s., compared with 94s. to 95s., 93s. to 94s. and 
108s. to 109s., respectively, last week. 


CHEESE.—-New Zealand cheese has been a firm market, its price 
having risen during the week. Quotations for most other de- 
scriptions have been steady. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London 
Provision Exchange on Wednesday were as follows: English 
finest farmers’, 56s. to 65s.; Canadian, finest coloured (new), 52s. 
to 53s.: New Zealand, finest coloured, 49s. 6d., as against 56s. to 
65s., 50s. to 52s. and 48s., respectively, last week. 


COCOA.——-The ‘“ spot’’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5 cents per Ib., against 5 cents per Ib. last week. On the 
London market, Accras were quietly steady. On Wednesday 
last good fermented old crop, “‘ Octeber-December,’’ was quoted 
2Is. 74d. per 250 kilos, c.i.f. Continent, against 21s. 9d. last week. 
Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows: 
Landed, 4,355 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 5,830 bags ; 
exported, 3,480 bags; stocks, 146,287 bags, against 243,502 bags 
a year ago. 

COFFEE.—The New York spot market has had a quiet undertone, 
with prices steady. The spot market in London has ruled quietly 
steady throughout the week. In New York on Wednesday, Rio 
No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 6§ cents per lb., as compared with 63 cents 
per lb. last week and 6} cents per lb. a month ago. Movements 
of coffee in London last week were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 
nil; delivered, for home consumption, 10 cwt.; exported, nil; 
stocks, 14,560 cwt., against 28,331 cwt. a year ago. Central 
American, landed, 313 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 
1,896 cwt.; exported, 2,398 cwt.; stocks, 140,586 cwt., against 
102,638 cwt. last year. Other kinds, landed, 568 cwt.; delivered, 
for home consumption, 1,455 cwt.; exported, 1,937 cwt.; stocks, 
158,903 cwt., against 95,587 cwt. last year. 

EGGS.—The Tooley Street Market showed weakness on Monday 
and prices at Smithfield are now a little lower than those ruling a 
week ago. The cooler weather should stimulate consumption 
shortly. At Smithfield Market on Wednesday, English (ordinary 
packing, Grade I, about 15-15} lb.) realised 15s. to 16s, per 120, 
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against 15s. 6d. to 16s. a week earlier, while D 


lls. 6d, to 12s. per 120, against 11s. 9d. to 12s. 3d. at Rajgmpart ¢ 


FRUIT.—A steady trade has been in progress at Covent 


1 to: 


with prices well above the average for August, states reat _, 

Grower. Plums have made a rather better showing “ee } he Fa oe 

cleared without difficulty each morning. The moderate ave rs St 

English dessert apples are meeting a good demand Weed a 

showing colour fetch up to 8s. per half-sieve and 7. te a Siam 

half-box. Australian and New Zealand apples from store t S wa 
ore hold the, 


price at from I4s. to 18s. per box. Fair quantities of Enojie Oct 
have been coming forward. Hothouse grapes have been . 
slow trade, but English and Belgian are about unchan, od i oil € 
Dutch are cheaper. Melons have not done quite 50 well 
peaches are in rather short supply and are dearer. Blackt tian 
are a steady trade, while Kent cobnuts are now arriving : 
varieties of oranges have eased in price, on account of a Joc. 
demand. Grape fruit are going out better 
easier, although still dear. 


MEAT.—The undertone at Smithfield Market has been 
better than in recent weeks, with chilled beef clearing well at hiska 
prices. Most other descriptions have been in quiet demant 2 
unchanged rates. On Wednesday last, Argentine chilled re 
quarters were quoted at 4s. to 4s. Gd. per 8 Ibs., as compared wi 
3s. 6d. to 4s. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was %5\ 
to 3s. 6d. per 8 lbs., against 2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. a week ago. Accopi; 
to the Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last yea 
amounted to 8,153 tons, an increase of 391 tons on the correspondiy 
week last year. Beef and veal accounted for 4,444 tons, mutton 
lamb 2,675 tons, and pork and bacon 565 tons, as compared wi 
4,209, 2,542 and 536 tons, respectively, in the same week of 1934, 

PEPPER.—Wednesday’s spot price for Lampong was 2434. perf 
against 243d. last week. Movements of pepper in London dung 
the past week were as follows : Black, landed, nil ; delivered, 38 tons 
stocks, 1,709 tons, against 194 tons a year ago. White, landadj 
nil; delivered, 213 tons; stocks, 17,871 tons, against 6,444 tog 
a year ago. 

RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, new crop, » 
8s. 6d. per cwt. on Wednesday, as compared with 8s. 64. per cmt 
a week ago, while the forward quotation, at 7s. 9d. per cwt., sho 
a rise of 3d. on the week. Movements in London during the pas 
week were as follows: Landed, nil; delivered, 4 tons; stocks, 9% 
tons, against 2,269 tons a year ago. 


SUGAR.—The spot market in New York has had a firm undertog 
and prices are higher on the week. In London, trading has be 
quiet, with quotations a shade easier. The spot price in New Yar 
on Wednesday was 3-50 cents per lb., as compared with 3-45 cer 
per Ib. last week and 3-20 cents per lb. a month ago. Wednesday 
sales of raw sugar in London included ‘ December delivery 
4s. 34d., against 4s. 5d. last week. The movements of raw sugar 
public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were } 
follows : Imports, 27,239 tons, against 20,543 in the previous we 
and 12,400 in the same week of last year; deliveries, 17,40 toms 
against 14,999 and 15,766 respectively ; stocks, 159,344 tons, agus 
149,451 and 158,304 tons respectively. 


been ; ansee i 


Lemons are q jv 


TEA.—The following table shows the average prices (compue 
the Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on 
Account in recent weeks :— 

















_ Northern] Southern : as | Nyasa 

Week ending India India | CY¥!on Java — a. 

d. d, d. d. d ? 

Aug. 23, 1934 ...... 13-16 11-85 12-63 9-98 9-56 | il 4 

July 18, 1935 .. 11-61 11-89 | 13-69 | 10-00 9-22 | 105 

July 25, , . | 11-53 7 di-gl | 13-68 | lool R84 | lied 
Aug. 1, ,, 11-36 | 11-26 | 13-37 9-52 S46 [103 | 
Aug. 15, ,, 11-84 10-82 12-99 9-44 8-61 | 10°28 | 
Aug. 22, ,, a 15°15 10-65 12°82 9°88 8-57 le 





Tatette) 


ee 
The quantities catalogued for this week’s auctions conf 
42,875 packages of Indian and 25,555 packages of Ceye® © 
The Indian grades met a good market. Quality teas were — 
active request, while medium and common sorts maintained ™ 
rates. At the Ceylon auctions on Tuesday common tea Wo" 


- f ¢ highel 
to dearer, while good qualities were keenly competed for at ™ 


prices. Export demand continued good. 


VEGETABLES.—The Fruit Grower's Covent Garden rept 
that the price of tomatoes, which had eased off last enone t . 
over the week-end. Jersey outdoor are now in evidence er 
fetching 4s. to 4s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Cucumbers are — - 
in price. Good cabbage is firm in price, while green peas 2% © 
on short supplies. Marrows have encountered a fairly re 
but runner beans are cheaper. Mushrooms hold their prc batt 
turnips are also unaltered. But carrots and cauliflower 
cheapened this week. The Potato Marketing Board ahi {or 
new order prescribing a compulsory minimum riddle a obiat 
all varieties of potatoes sold for human consumptioP. ig 
of the regulation is to reduce supplies and to improve = al Z 
of the samples marketed. Trade has been steady this vy raoetd 2 
the London Borough Market on Tuesday, King Edwaré 
price from 6s. to 7s. per cwt., the same as last week. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES oil 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—The unsettled porealing wo! 
tion and other adverse factors have created a very du we jinset 
trade continues within very narrow limits. With — obable #4 
reports of weather conditions in Argentina leave the Pt there bat 
under linseed in doubt, but against a probable Ne ae expect 
to be set a large unsold balance of the old crop ant” ued 
smaller requirements of the United States. With some P 


e steae! 










































an 
jugust 31, 1999 
t resellers Plate is easier, and for early shipment has de- 
part o'r ‘9 2s. 6d. Indian shippers show no real disposition 
d to about S iest and business is almost non-existent. The 
meet - co now afloat for Europe is 92,700 tons (including 
pity on india) 14,000 tons less than last week; and for the 
tons fr . 99 gO) tons (all from the Plate), against 28,500 tons 
ed art eemneedl is in active demand, and a good trade in 
ar ago. vanced prices is reported. Old crop is held for £7 
ee ol for new up to £6 8s. 9d. September loading and 
i ictobet have been paid. . : : : 
eed oil is in fair demand, and is easier in sympathy with seed. 
ex Hull August delivery is now quoted £22 and September - 
—_— 9s. 6d. per ton (naked). Cotton oil is steady. 


ember jan 


in crude ex Hull is available at £23 10s., and refined at £26 10s. 
ptiat 











LONDON, August 28th POTATOES— s. d. 3s. d. 
MEA English, new percwt. 6 0 7 O 
A re AND SPICE 
eo s. d. s. a. Pe , ber — 
2 .N, Man. 496 Ib. 33 0) Black PONG .<0--+00- O 2k 
‘Ga. av. perewt. 4 5 Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 7% 
Eng. Gad. aVere 9 0 Cloves—Zanzibar per!b. O 7} 
od a eo cwt.— ast 
"Data. landed IR vais cstencansqeein 
- one wn 169 Jamaica, ord. to good.. 65 0 95 0 
Lon, stan. ex mill, Mace ......... oo perib. 12 2 4 
 <iniasosensaunets 24 9 Nutmegs, 65’s ............ - ON 
No.2 Burma, percwt. 7 SUGAR— 
, per cwt.— (Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 
Flake, Singapore.. Centrifugals, 96°, Ee. 
T- shipm.,c.i.f.U.K./Cont. 4 3 
per 8 Ibs.— BW.” crystallised... 17 3 18 6 
ist long sides...... 3 4 4 6 Java, white, c. & f. India 
entine chilled hinds 4 0 4 6 May-June.............. 6 1% 
: Rerinep—London— 
6 4 Yellow Crystals ......... 17 6 
seeeseese 3 6 | i SS om 
Crushed..........-:200000++ 19 4} 19 10} 
seesesnaesoeen S$ 2 Granulated ............... 17 10f 21° 44 
- > Home Grown ............ 17 617 9 
= TEA— 
6 Indian—per Ib,— 
OSS are 010 1 7% 
Broken Pekoe ........... 010 2 63 
Orange Pekoe............ ol 411 
Broken Orange Pekce.. 010 4 9} 
acai ) ee Covlen—pet ta 
pepregereet OKO ...cecseseessceeeseee 0 102 1 94 
Broken Pekoe........... 0 10% 1 43 
* raat Orange Pekoe.... Oll 1 9 
a saad Broken Orange ......... OL 1 104 
TOBACCO— 
led §2 53 (0 (Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib., 
Pesan Empire growth, 7/5}- 
ae 65. (O 8,3} per Ib.) 
47 «0 Virginia leaf— 
Common to fine......... 010 3 6 
uty, British grown, Rhodesian leaf ............. 010 38 6 
foreign, 14/- cwt.) Nyasaland leaf.............. 09 1 6 
isincenined percwt. 23 0 23 3 “ BEEIDS cccccocees 08 2 6 
eae 38 0 46 0 East (ndian leaf ........... 0 6: 1 8 
. Saar asehabidetion 32 0 36 0 ae SULIPS ......00+ 06 19 
tk-- 
ty, British grown, 
) foreign, 14/- cwt ) TEXTILES 
BS supr.c. & fl cwt. 36 6 
bian, good ......... 45 0 55 0  COTTON— d. 
Xxa, med. togood 48 0 70 0 Mid-American ...... perlb. 6-29 
dan» SY 0 70 0 Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ......... 7°95 
IEE sitosessnnce 38 0 52 0 Yarns, 32’s twist ......... 10 
P » 60's twist ..... ecco «(852 
BSD see sees perrl20 15 © 16 © FLAX— £s. £8.d. 
— e 1b 6 12 6 Livonian ZK ...... perton 74 075 00 
“1 —~Uranges— Pernau HD.................. nominal 
Bib Alrican...g cases 10 6 15 0 Slanetz Medium Ist sort 86 087 00 
Sse oe 9 6 IL YW HEMP— 
» Malaga roe Cas Italian P.C. ...... perton 78 0 
_puihan .. boxes 18 0 25 © Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “J”. 17 10 
S: Amer. (var.) bris. 26 0 30 0 Sisal, African ............00 16 018 00 
var.) boxes 13 0 14 0 UTE— 
Australiana ...... 140 17 0 ‘ative Ist mks. ...per ton 
a cif. H.A.R.B. 
tian te tesetesese 6 6 7 6 Aug.-Sept. (new) ...... £18/0/0 
Like ogo: a Daisee 2/3 c.i.f Dundee 
, soon, ¢ bores 4 6 8 Oct.-Nov. (new) ...... £16/10/0 
“wis. African ... 14 0 18 6 SILK— s. d. ». d. 
a Amer. 4. 16 0 21 0 Canton ..... iui + perlb 6 0 8 6 
b hia Tussah... 30 406 
Ee ladders, perewt. 75 0 78 « canna 6979 
‘Wibs.boxes ,, 75 0 79 6 talian—raw, fr. Milan 7 6 WW 0 
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ee are in rather more demand because of the drought 

RUBBER.—On balance, prices are practically unchanged on the 
week. There has been a fair amount of buying in London for the 
Continent and the home trade, with some orders from henenie 1, but 
no new developments can be reported In New York the spot price 
on Wednesday was 113 cents per Ib., compared with 1143 aes 
per Ib. a week ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard 
ribbed smoked sheet in London was 58d. per Ib as ag iaat 55d 
on the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, sian 
has been done at S#d. to 53d. for October-December, 1935, as 
against 53d. to 943d. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool 
at the end of last week totalled 175,363 tons, against 176,285 tons 
a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 107,705 tons. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the foliowing are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 





WOOL— d. ‘ a 
English Rethtowe, greasy, perlb. 13 CONG ii hice: ° ‘43 Q 45 
i incoln hog, washed ........ 73 Dry and Drysalted Cape... 0 61 0 71 
Geeta case ee cn HA Marker Hides Manet © 
N.Z., grsy., balf-bred 50-36 ......... ll ee ont ota ; : ; 51 
Tops— Crossbred 40-44 7 See ngs eereerneerecoes 2? * 
Merinos 70's = eee eA mASOnS One he 43 
—— ee 31 INDIGO— 
Crossbred 48’s 13 Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
st 46’3 12 a caccswace perlb. 5 6 
LEATHER— 
MINERALS Sole Bends 8/12 Ib.— 

COAL— s. ds d. a 0 9 2 0 
Welsh, best Ad’ty .. ton 19 6 Bark Tanned Sole ...... £3 $6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 6) 0 9} 

MN iiin <xcosseoxee Recaasites 14 8 Eng.orWSdo. 0 9 1 4 
Shetiicid, best house, at Bellies from DS do. 0 5 0 6 
eisai gccaeaks 0 022 0 Do. Eng. or WS do. 0 6 0 9 
IRON AND STEEL— Dressing Hides............ ,e.4 38 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Ro. Eng. Caif, 20/30 lb. 3 3 4 2 
ton 67 6 TU IOI ec occcsxwonnes O10$ it 4 
Bars, M’brough............. 192 6 VEGETABLE OILS— és. d 
Steel rails, heavy........... 170 0 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 21176 
Tin piates ......... per box 18 2 Rape, refined ............00. 32/10; 

METALS— fs.d. £34 Cotton-seed, crude ......... 24 0/0 

Copper, Electrolytic, ton 3615.0  $7/5/0 Coconut, crude............... 23 10/0 
Sheets (strong)........... 640.0 Misia cdsiedsnnctsnuaseseree 19/2/6 
Standard ................. 33/39 33/50 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 

Lead Eng. pig... perton 18 0.0 DON acs nscencodeicnn 7/10/0 
Soft foreign .............. 1500 Oil Seeds-—Linseed— 

Spelter G.O.B. ............ 1589 15/13/9 La Plata, p. ton, Aug. 989 

Tin—Englishingots ... 22100 Calcutta—per ton ...... 11/12/6 
Standard cash ......... 220/100 221/0/0 s. d. 

Turpentine, per cwt......... 43° 
MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 

CHEMICALS— es é& «4 Motor Spirit, No. 1, Lon- 

Acid, citric, per lb.,less5°4 0 114 1 OU CO eis cesicinins hedetie 1 & 
BN ciccateksuanedesavees 0 23 04 Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
ee 0 5 bri. London. per gal. @ 9 
Tartaric, English, less5% 1 0 1 O§ Fuel oilt, in bulk, for 

Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 120 0 contracts, ex instal., 

= a Thames— 

Alum, lump ...... perton 815 9 OU Furnace... per gall. @ 3} 

Ammonia, carb....... ton 27 10 28 9 Diesel ..... per gall. 0 4° 
NID cosececcrsincaminen 6 14 6146 2OSIN— 

Arsenic, lump...... rton 35 vu eee bo ei sia 

Bleaching powder, oo ton 9 0 910 American ...... per ton 11/15,0 14/2,6 

‘i ti RUBBER— ad ad 

Borax, gran. ..... percwt. 13 0 St. ribbed sumoked sheet 
EPO, DOTEEE <.00050000000 14 6 perlb. 0 53 

Nitrate ot soda... percwt. 7 9% Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 45 

Potash—Chlorate, net..... 0 44 0 5 pe eas 
Sulphate ...... percwt. 11 0 11 6 SHELLAC— : a 

Soda Bicarb. ... percwt. 10 0 11 0 IN Orange ... perewt. 50 0 55 0 

Crystals.............. prcwt. 5 0 S $ eaauicatdl a ; 

Sulphate of Copper, perton 15 0 oe ee — 4 10 ‘ 10 

CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d.d. site, as oe = 
London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton TALLOW— s. d. 
«charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or London Town percwt. 25 6 
paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 
able)— TIMBER— fs d 

4 ton loads and upwards 40/- pec ton Swedish u/s 3 x8 ...perstd. 1815 @ 
1 and up to 4 ton loads 42/- per ton i SAMA is i 1715 0 

COPRA— £s. d. a SBSu se 16 0 0 

S.D. Straits c.i.f., perton 1150 Can'dn Spruce, Dis. = 20 10 OU 

Smoked South Sea........... 976 Pitchpine ............ per load = _ : 

1GS— Rio Dale ....ccccccc.-e- POF Sta ow ¢ 
fae aé& «a 4. J — wa per load 25 Zz ; 
Japan, refined perib. 2 1 ae 6s oes 

> >. 5 O Africau 9 osteo 7 
io pe pee eee Amer. Oak Boards ..... » 0 ¢ ° 

“soy = his SS” a epee } 
Wet salted Sr 0 370 4% English Oak Planks ..... 5 vu ; 6 
West Indian......... 0 2,0 3 wo ASR io woven ay eS 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel engine road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 


———- 








UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Aug. 29, July 31, Aug. 21, Aug. 28, 


en 1934 1935 1935 1935 
oy ~ *, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents 
© nan C880, per bushel... 102%  933(b)  894(c) 878 (c) 
ee luture, Chicago, . 
ene vessseese 79 BAR(D) —-74R(C) —- 70B(C) 
teres future, Chicago, 

DO sccsssseee SIS 429(b) —- 273(c) «258 (C) 
: eee future, Chicago, 
FONE sseseeene sevessee O42  453(b)  43R(c) 414 (€) 
om future, Chicago, 
mR arerssee ne Oe (2) (a) (a) 
Santos gash Per Ib. 98 GE BE_F 
a, A NO: 4 cash, per Ib. 114 8 8} 8s 
rib. nearest future, 

“tess 4°74 4:64 4:68 4°70 


(@) Nominal 


(b) July futures 


Aug. 29, July 31, Aug. 21, Aug. 28, 


193-4 1935 1y35 1935 

Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
deg., spot, per ID...........006++ 3-28 3-20 3°45 aa 
Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib.... 13-30 12-10 11-65 95 


Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 7 . 
Per ID.......cerereeereeeeereneeeees 5% <°12%, 1148 11}? 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude Payee ne 
standard grades, per barrel...207-222 152-167 152-167 152-167 


gy oe. : em 6-875 7:50 7:97$ 8-023 
pe As oe rs, 12, 7-72} 8-20. 8-25 
— Sesselil - _ na -_ 4-25 4:40 4-60 4-60 
Lead, spot, per Ib. ......+-+++++ . 3-70 4-15 s> = 


Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib. ... 51°45 52-65 
(c) September futures 


IS THIS 
MAN’S AIM? 


A pamphlet of Disarmament car- 


toons which appeared in Review of 


Reviews June 1934. A striking 
reminder that desire for peace and 
horror of the barbarism of modern 
warfare arecommon toall mankind. 


16 pages. Price2d. Post free, 3d. 


PEERS OR 
PEOPLE? 


Fist published in 1907. A book 
wherein The House of Lords was 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, by W. T. Strap, founder 
in 1890 of the Review of Reviews. 
This work has today just as timely 
an appeal as when first published. 


264 pages. Price 1s. Post free. 





THE ECONOMIST 





SONGS FOR 
NEW SOLDIERS 


A collection of anti-war verse 
which appeared in the Review of 
Reviews during 1933 and 1934. 
It is desired that this booklet 
should reach as wide a Public as 
possible. 


24 pages. Price 6d. Post free, 7d. 


READING 
CASES 


Handsomely bound in black leather- 
cloth, with title embossed in gold. 
The retaining mechanism is com- 
pletely hidden, and each of twelve 
issues can be firmly filed, while 
the finish justifies the case pride 
of place in library or book case. 


Price 33. 6d. Post free. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Published Monthly on the First. 


Price One Shilling. 


Annual post free Subscription, Inland or Abroad, 128. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Production Department 
11 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ECONOMIST” 


£2 18s. Od. 


Per Annum - 


Six months 























£1 9s. Od. 








SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1935 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


publishes and presents with its ordinary issue for 
to-day a special review on the occasion of 


The Centenary of 


the | 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 


One Hundred Years of Railway | The Administrative Machine— 
Finance. its growth and organisation, 


G.W.R. Personalities— past | G.W.R. Stocks as loves. 
and present. ments. 


The Group’s Ancillary Industries— 
their importance and growth. 


In the first week of its operation, the G.W.R. carried 10,360 
passengers: now every week it carries 1,850,000. Its capital ha: 
grown from £125,000 to nearly £150,000,00. Its story is the 
story, not only of a great railway, of engineering feats, of finan. 
cial battle and of administrative genius; it is the story of the 
development of the West of England. To the Railway Shareholder 
the review provides a mass of material which has never before 
been available to him: to the general investor it presents 4 
fascinating record of British industrial development. 


Copies are obtainable at all railway bookstalls and from | 


good newsagents everywhere price 2d., or 33d. post free, 
direct from The Publisher 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


20 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Three months - 14s. 6d. 


Overseas + £3 1s. Od. per annum. 





Copies of ““THE ECONOMIST” may always be obtained in 


THE CITY: 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 


and bookstalls. 


PARIS: Messageries Hachette, 111 Rue Réaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BERLIN, N.W.7: Messrs. Georg Stilke, Dorotheenstrasse, 65 
BRUSSELS: W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 
AMSTERDAM: M. V. Gelderen, Zoon Damrak 35. 
GENEVA: Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 





THE ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, LTD., 8 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E-C-4 


BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 
CAIRO: Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabl. 


ALEXANDRIA: Mr. S. N. Grivas, 11 Bould. Saa Zaglodl 


NEW YORK: The International News Co., 13! vais st 
American News Co., 131 Varick St., and Broce 
Astor and W 


Also at Commodore, Plaza, 
Astoria Hotels. 


CANADA: American News Co., Ltd., Ottaws, Moatres 
branches. 


Toronto and other Wm. Dawsee, 


7° King St. East, Toronto. 





Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to— 


Telephone No.: Central 8631 





Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Sportiswoope Limitep, His Majesty’s Prin East Street, London, E.C.4. Published DY. post ( 
Tne Economist NewspaPer, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, noe 1935. ‘al 7 Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y 


August 31, 193: 
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